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POLITICAL AFFAIRS 


RABOCHAYA TRIBUNA Item on Zhirinovskiy 


944E0328A Moscow RABOCHAYA TRIBUNA 
in Russian 24 Dec 93 p 4 


[Excerpts from an unpublished book by Sergey Plekhanov: 
“The Man Who Stunned Everybody”) 


[Text] Yes, of course, it is he—Vladimir Volfovich 
Zhirinovskiy. 


For some, he is an obvious fascist, extremist, instigator.... 
Oh, my, how much wore havoc will he wreck in politics? 


For others, he is a dark horse, who with a sudden dash at 
the elections to the State Duma overtook the “overfed,” 
self-confident trotters. 


For still others, he is simply a favorite of fortune: He 
came, promised the sky—and the gullible people fell 
under the spell and voted for him.... 


One way or the other, the name of Viadimir Volfovich is 
on everyone’s lips these days. By publishing today an 
excerpt from Sergey Plekhanov’s book (not yet published, 
by the way, due to a quite obvious attitude on the part of 
publishing houses toward the author), we will attempt to 
appraise a figure who is relatively new on the political 
scene. What is the Zhirinovskiy phenomenon? What 
forces have brought this formerly obscure, ordinary jurist 
to the crest of high power? Finally, does Viadimir Vol- 
fovich have a future, and what then can Russia expect from 
him? 


Questions, questions.... This article—which, we want to 
emphasize, represents only one viewpoint—will not 
answer them all, of course. There may be other opinions. 
The editors will be presenting them to RABOCHAYA 
TRIBUNA readers in the new year. 


He Had Already Been a Presidential Candidate 


I sit on a cheap, threadbare sofa next to an equally 
shabby desk and look at a tall, large man in a tuxedo and 
a brilliantly white shirt. He adjusts the knot of his tie in 
front of a mirror attached to the closet door. 


This gorgeous outfit is in jarring contrast with the 
squalid surroundings, so painfully familiar from tens and 
hundreds of dwellings of our compatriots that I have 
seen over many years.... A man in a tuxedo, who looks 
like a messenger from another world brought to the 
sorry, orphaned Russian soil by some unknown force is 
nevertheless the owner of this sad two-room apartment 
on the 14th floor of a regular Soviet apartment house. 


Vladimir Volfovich casts a last glance at himself in the 
mirror before we leave for a television debate of Russia’s 
presidential candidates. 
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We all rise and file out of the apartment. The door opens, 
and we are accepted into the belly of a typical Soviet 
elevator, reeking of urine and covered with unprintable 
graffiti. 


Downstairs, everything is also covered with drawings and 
scribbles, bearing witness to the irreversible regression of 
humanity since the times of the Neanderthals, who amused 
themselves in the same way, by drawing on the walls of their 
caves. Intermixed with them are announcements informing 
the tenants about the distribution of sugar coupons, and the 
repair and maintenance department's orders. Not a single 
indication anywhere, however, that a man who lives in this 
wing is a presidential candidate.... 


The aluminum joor, with its broken combination lock, 
opens, and we find ourselves in the street, facing a 
cortege of varicolored cars. The most luxurious among 
them is Zhirinovskiy’s white Moskvich. Two old rust- 
buckets on worn-out wheels accept on board members of 
the team of a contender for the highest office in the 
country, and the cortege speeds up along the road cutting 
through Sokolniki Park. 


We disembark from the cars at the entrance to the 
television center. The leadership of the information 
empire and television debate moderator Igor Fesunenko 
hurry towards the prehistoric autos. 


Almost at the same time, black limousines with 
Ryzhkov’s team pull up. The former prime minister with 
a firm step walks from his Volga toward Fesunenko. A 
mutual introduction follows. 


Two presidential candidates stand next to each other. 
They are of about the same height, slender, dressed in 
black. But Zhirinovskiy produces a better effect— 
whether it is the silk lapels or his youth, but in compar- 
ison with yesterday's head of government he looks more 
striking.... And my mind, for some reason, flashes back 
incongruously to the small two-room apartment, a den 
filled with motley furnishings, and a half-ajar door 
bound with vinyl on the inside.... 


The calendar shows 11 June 1991. Tomorrow are the 
presidential elections. I, however, think back to that 
August day in 1989, when I for the first time heard in the 
telephone receiver Zhirinovskiy’s distinctive voice—a 


little raspy, sharp, abrupt.... 


He called me after reading in the papers the appeal of the 
organizational committee for the march of solidarity with 
the Russian population of the Baltic countries. The idea of 
that march was mine, and it was also I who took upon 
myself the organizational side of it—arranged to pay for 
10 buses, and with the help of a people’s deputy secured a 
motorized GAI [state motor vehicle inspectorate] escort 
for the march. 


Zhirinovskiy liked the idea of a demonstration against the 
Baltic nationalist forces, and he said that he himself and 
several of his confederates would participate. In the end, 
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he was not able to take the trip, however, because he had 
to leave for Turkey during the time the march was held. 


When at the beginning of May 1991 I heard un the radio 
an interview with Zhirinovskiy, who by then was in the 
presidential race, | immediately recognized his voice. So I 
called the Moscow Hotel, where his headquarters were 
located. 


Having learned that I was working on a book about the 
right-wing movement in Russia, he immediately invited 
me to come over.... 


The candidate’s energy had a contagious effect on 
everyone around him; as if, having entered a powerful 
magnetic field, people sharply changed their routes. The 
same happened to me—Zhirinovskiy listened to me and 
said abruptly: “Come ride with me; we will talk on the 
way; you will see and write down everything you need.” 
And for a week, taking a detour from my normal routine, 
I remained in his orbit. 


A month later, when the presidential campaign was 
already behind us, I was on a train, traveling on business. 
My fellow traveler, a young female physician, chattered 
nonstop, telling me about her hospital, its chief physi- 
cian, her colleagues. Her entire world was divided into 
Leos, Sagittarians, Cancers—apparently she never read 
anything except horoscopes. The chief physician, as one 
wou:d expect, was the most prominent character in her 
tales: ““You see, he is a classic Pisces—nervous, edgy.... 
You know, I once saw on television an interview with 
Zhirinovskiy—I think he is a typical Pisces. Do you 
know by any chance his birth date?...” 


Even an astrology enthusiast did not remain una\ are of 
the political show organized in holy Russia in the first 
weeks of June 1991.... 


Nevertheless, Zhirinovskiy is not a Pisces—he is an 
Aries. He was born on 25 April 1946 in Almaty. His loud 
voice was heard by the entire huge population of a 
three-room apartment, which his family had received 
three years before his birth. During the war, however, 
because of the influx of refugees, Viadimir’s mother and 
her five children had to make room for more people. 


An impression of something many-headed, yelling, con- 
stantly moving—this is Vladimir Zhirinovskiy’s first 
recollection of the world surrounding him. And this 
perception of life as a bazaar, as endless hubbub, which 
came to him with the first glimpse of self-consciousness, 
remained with him almost until the age of 30: a child- 
hood in a communal apartment; a child care facility (five 
days a week with overnight stay); school, pioneer camps, 
university dormitory, Army billets and dormitories. 
Only at the age of 28, having purchased a cooperative 
apartment on the outskirts of Moscow, did he gain peace 
and time for contemplation.... 
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Many of Those Around Him Believed That 
Zhirinovskiy Was a Loser 


Asking Vladimir Volfovich questions about the years of 
his childhood and youth, I was hoping to collect some 
vivid tidbits that would help to present the process of his 
spiritual coming of age. But niy interlocutor kept empha- 
sizing that he had lived for decades in the stagnant and 
stifling atmosphere of universal poverty, a human 
bazaar; not even a bazaar—a flea market. The latter 
definition of our society reflects its nature best—trading 
second-hand things, living off what had been earned by 
previous generations. 


In school, he was not a bright star, but did rather well. 
Considering that this was the best school in Almaty, one 
would assume that Vladimir Volfovich’s classmates 
would have reached prominent positions. Zhirinovskiy 
explained to me in an easy-to-understand way, however, 
that this logic applies in other geographic zones. The 
point is that the best school in Almaty was a Russian 
school, and there was only one Kazakh in Zhirinovskiy’s 
class. Therefore, when old school friends gathered 
together for a 20-year reunion, it turned out that no one 
had achieved anything in this life: All the young talents 
became good, ordinary engineers, doctors, teachers, met- 
alworkers, electricians, and drivers.... Had they been 
Kazakhs, with all other conditions being equal, the 
classmates’ reunion would have looked different: 
ispolkom [executive committee] chairmen, raykom 
[rayon party committee] secretaries, high-ranking offi- 
cials in the Council of Ministers or the Central Com- 
mittee of the local communist party, distinguished fig- 
ures in science, directors of trade warehouses and stores, 
members of creative unions.... 


Over the decades of “reverse colonialism,” the Russians 
in all national-state entities on the periphery of the former 
Russian Empire have become skilled servants of “indige- 
nous nations,” which concentrated in their hands the land 
and its output, the distributive functions and power. Sup- 
pression of national self-consciousness of the Russians 
was carried out in accordance with the Oid Testament 
directives of the Bolshevik center going back to the 
1920's, when “international” dictators were running the 
Kremlin. Swift and decisive confiscation of property from 
Russians and a forcible placement of “national cadres” in 
positions of power already by the end of 1930's had formed 
the social conditions for the emergence of national- 
communist regimes. 


Today President of Kazakhstan Nazarbayev says: 


“I openly admonish and warn adventure-seekers who are 
suffering from nostalgia for our evil past: We will not 
allow any changes in the borders between republics, which 
are recognized as inviolable in interrepublic treaties and 
declarations of state sovereignty. Neither will we allow to 
hold on the territory of Kazakhstan any celebrations of 
anniversaries of the Cossack service to the czarist regime, 
let alone formation of Cossack units.” 
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It looks as if no talk of the dignity of national cultures and 
self-determination of nations reaches Kazakhstan. On the 
contrary, entire villages that had never had anything to do 
with this region are moving in from the territory of China 
and settling in the lands of the Semirechnyy Cossacks. 
They are Kazakhs, and in the logic of the local authorities, 


they possess the right of primogeniture. 


National-Bureaucracy. What Is It? 


A majority of the Russian population of the former 
Soviet Union only now is haltingly learning of the 
existence of a national-bureaucracy and the oppression 
of their kin in “brotherly republics.” Vladimir Zhiri- 
novskiy belongs to that minority, which experienced this 
relatively mild oppression since childhood. For the first 
time the minority is gaining a voice. 


For a Russian who grew up in Russia, the notion of land 
as a common good is automatically assumed; for a 
Russian living among the aborigines of Asia or Caucasus, 
such a perception of the world is impossible. A Russian 
who is by the fact of his birth separated from ownership 
of land may be blown off the settled place by the winds 
of enmity at any moment.... 


Going to the countryside here, in Russia, we perceive the 
surrounding landscape as air, as native language—this 1s 
something that cannot be separated from our very being. 
A Russian going to a countryside over there sees the 
world with completely different eyes. This may explain 
why our compatriots living in those parts are strictly 
urban folks deprived of the life-nurturing connection 
“countryside—land—city,”” which one way or the other 
defines the being of a full-fledged nation. 


The suffocating atmosphere in which Russian “guest 
workers” grow up and the impossibility of jumping 
outside of the social status preordained for you result for 
most in a loss of national dignity; people of this kind 
become patriots of the climate and material supply, 
ready to go on for hours bragging about prices at a 
farmer’s market and describing what and how much they 
have stored for the winter. There is no worse a creeping 
Philistine than a Russian who has accepted his role of 
second-class citizen. The usual topics of his conversation 
do not transcend the canning—clothing—housing con- 
cerns. And only a small number among those millions of 
Russians who have been dispersed by the hurricanes of 
history over the Asian and Western outskirts of the 
former empire find themselves able to overcome their 
“white slavery...” 


Vladimir Zhirinovskiy came to Moscow after graduating 
from high school, with a firmly established interest in 
international politics. The Moscow University’s Institute 
of Oriental Languages [IOL] was one of the few institu- 
tions of higher learning that opened to its graduates a road 
into this sphere. These same institutions also traditionally 
had been the breeding ground for the elite. 


The Turkish studies group, where Vladimir Zhirinovskiy 
was accepted, consisted of only six students: a general’s 
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son, a deputy minister of foreign affairs’ son, the son of a 
high-ranking official in the CPSU Central Committee, 
and the son of the chief of a main administration of the 
State Committee for Foreign Economic Relations. A boy 
from a poor family, who made his home in a dormitory on 
Lenin Hills and who was barely able to make ends meet 
thanks to the modest amounts of money sent by his 
mother, could not, of course, count on becoming friends 
with young bon vivants They had money and fashionable 
rags; they could use their parents’ cars and dachas, where 
they could entertain girls. 


In 1904, when Zhirinovskiy came from Almaty, flared 
pants had just become a fad in Moscow, and the future 
administrators of international policy spent much more 
time talking about them than about the fall of Khrush- 
chev, which occurred on the second month after they 
began their studies. Over all the years in school, the 
everyday priorities of the “golden youths” have practically 
not changed, while Zhirinovskiy eagerly absorbed the new 
and gradually began to show himself as a personality. By 
the end of his studies, instead of a shy, unsure provincial 
boy, his classmates discovered an independent and even 
obstinate young man. 


An internship trip to Turkey was the first peak in 
Zhirinovskiy’s life. Having worked for several months as 
a translator at various objects of Soviet-Turkish eco- 
nomic cooperation, he saw both big cities and backwa- 
ters. In those times the Soviet Union was not yet in such 
neglect as it is today, while Turkey had not reached its 
current stage of Westernization; therefore, one may 
assume that a stay in that country would not have 
instilled in an IOL student a great reverence for Western 
civilization. But neither did he engage in communist 
propaganda here. Both mutually exclusive accusations, 
however, have been thrown at Zhirinovskiy: first by 
those who had secretly made the decision to bar a 
specialist in Turkey from any more foreign travel, and 
then by the knights of freedom from the emboldened 
Soviet press.... 


Can You Believe This? He Engaged in Communist 
Propaganda 


The episode when the Turkish police arrested the stu- 
dent-intern for distributing Soviet pins was int-rpreted 
by such mass media in a manner worthy of Goevoels: He 
engaged in communist propaganda and was properly 
punished. 


't appears that this old episode involving Zhirinovskiy 
made an indelible impression on the official Soviet 
authorities. When in 1988 I went to Turkey as a member 
of a writers group, at the then-compulsory briefing | 
heard the incantation: Under no circumstances are you 
to give away pins with Soviet symbols; better still, none 
at all, to avoid problems with the police. 


I do not know whether this incident had any bearing on 
Zhirinovskiy’s subsequent career, but the fact remains 
that despite excellent grades in his diploma, instead of 
exotic countries he was sent to the Transcaucasian 
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Military District. Two years wearing a lieutenant’s 
shoulder boards was not the destiny of those connois- 
seurs of fashion, wine, and female beauty riding in the 
parental limousines—they had their futures laid out for 
them regardless of the results of their exams. 


Two more years of barracks and dormitories, and 
Vladimir Zhirinovskiy regained freedom of action. He 
came to the Soviet Peace Committee, where he would 
eventually deal with Western Europe. He was fed up with 
the East and gladly began studying German. In addition 
to foreign language courses, he also took on another 
burden, enrolling in the evening study at the MGU 
[Moscow State University] School of Law. Despite all his 
academic and linguistic successes, however, the road to 
the free world remained closed to him. 


His peacekeeping activities did not last long—only two 
years. He had to surrender his job to a niece of the then 
secretary of the CPSU Central Committee. She immedi- 
ately began hopscotching all over the world—nobody 
even asked her whether she were a member of her 
powerful uncle’s party.... 


Zhirinovskiy, meanwhile, had to take a job at the trade 
union movement higher school, where he worked for a 
short while in the bursar’s office handling the affairs of 
foreign students. Then he moved to the Inyurkollegiya 
[the Foreign Legal Collegium under the Moscow City 
Bar]. All these jobs seemingly were associated with 
international affairs; nevertheless, Zhirinovskiy was still 
not permitted to travel abroad: perhaps because he was 
not a communist party member, or perhaps for some 
other reason.... 


| Is What Is Amazing: He Was Never Ahead of His 
me 


This dreary, grounded life went on for decades. For 
many years he made a living as legal counsel of the Mir 
publishing house. The 40-year watershed he approached 
without any particular achievements—no dacha; no 
decent car.... Had it not been for the changes that began 
after 1985, Zhirinovskiy, as millions of middle-rank 
intelligentsia like him, would be looking at an unenviable 
fate, with a 120-ruble pension and a six-hundredths of a 
hectare garden plot as the crowning achievement of his 
life. 


When he said at rallies: I am one of you; I live in the same 
kind of two-room apartment, am paid the same 200-ruble 
salary—he told an absolute truth. That is why a study of 
the Zhirinovskiy phenomenon can contribute much more 
to the understanding of the political potential of an 
ordinary Soviet man than a figure reflecting a rating of 
some or other public figure. 


When I asked Vladimir Volfovich from what age he began 
to feel himself a “political man,” realized that his views 
were different, contrary to the officially imposed idevlogy, 
he said that he divides his spiritual evolution into three 
stages. At about the age of 21 he felt the need to formulate 
his views. Another 10 years passed before he could tell 
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himself that he was not satisfied with the political situa- 
tion in the country—this more or less coincides with the 
adoption of the 1977 Constitution. 


But the true awakening of his political temperament 
Zhirinovskiy dates to the beginning of perestroyka. His 
evolution at that time was again typical for the main 
masses of the intelligentsia. During the first years of 
liberalization he unquestionably supported Gorbachev, 
sympathized with Yeltsin as an underdog (“I was very 
upset when he was not elected to the Supreme Soviet at the 
first congress of people’s deputies,” says Viadimir Volfov- 
ich). It was only at the end of 1990 and the beginning of 
1991 that Zhirinovskiy believes his divergence from the 
official reformers’ political course began. 


Thus, he was never ahead of his time—he did not serve 
time in prisons, did not participate in the dissident 
movement, did not write “for the drawer;” like huge 
numbers of people of his circle, he habitually grumbled 
about obviously stupid things committed by the Soviet 
system, told jokes, occasionally praised the “rotting” 
[capitalism]. He did not create the current situation—it 
created him as a politician. 


And this is very important, since Zhirinovskiy has, 
figuratively speaking, the same blood type, the same 
arterial pressure, the same pulse as the middle class, with 
a middle-age population, who have reached the zenith of 
their life with empty pockets. 


Unlike those dissidents who, like Sakharov, Gleb Yaku- 
nin, Sergey Kovalev, or Revolt Pimenov, found them- 
selves sort of living relics at the get-togethers of commu- 
nist conformists, who have created a number of illusory 
parties, Zhirinovskiy does not feel himself an honorary 
general at well-attended rallies. While for “democrats” 
the presence of such persons is a necessary condition to 
prove the legitimacy of their gatherings, Zhirinovskiy 
strives to earn this legitimacy from his own compatriots 
who, like him, have had collectively participated in both 
the good and the evil of their time. 


It is indicative that he practically never turns to any 
authorities to reinforce his claim on power. None of the 
holy names of the democratic love-ins are dropped in his 
speeches. And those historic figures he does refer to as 
personification of his political ideal—Count P.D. Kise- 
lev, P.D. Milyutin, S.Yu. Witte, P.A. Stolypin—signal to 
the audience: You have in front of you an intellectual, an 
expert on history, and a politician; he is a step above his 
competitors from the official camp. They started as 
tractor drivers or construction brigade foremen, and 
then for decades studied the science of meanness and 
servility in obkom [oblast party committee] corridors, 
while I, an ordinary intellectual pushed to the back seat 
of society, devoted decades of my outwardly ordinary 
life to the task of developing my mind: I studied the 
French, English, German, Turkish, and Arabic lan- 
guages; I am a specialist on Eastern cultures and have a 
jurist’s diploma; I have studied in depth the past of our 
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country; I am knowledgeable in the most complex polit- 
ical issues, ethnic and social. | am familiar with modern 
economic theories. Hence, | am made from different 
ingredients than those who lay claim to power, although 
they had a lot of time to show their abilities. Refuse them 
your trust; give the mandate to run the country to a new 
politician—someone who understands problems big and 
small that each of us faces, who does not carry on his 
shoulders the burden of mistakes and vices of the old 
elite... 


If we analyze the makeup of Zhirinovskiy’s supporters, it 
will turn out that the majority of those who voted for him 
are young people—those who look up not so much to 
authorities as to themselves. Language and terminology 
understandable to them make Zhirinovskiy sharply dif- 
ferent from his competitors, who are used to talking to the 
audience either in the wooden language of bureaucracy or 
in the bird language of intellectual gatherings. 


While the press was taking apart Zhirinovskiy’s biog- 
raphy, relishing a few spicy episodes such as spenaing 
time in a Turkish prison, the ordinary voter was deciding 
for himself a simple question: “Do I or do I not like him?” 
In the final analysis, all components of the image— 
appearance, manner of speech, language—gradually form 
a personal attitude to a politician. Zhirinovskiy, who did 
not have the support of the press, enjoyed the highest 
“personal taste” rating: People either adored him or 
rejected him. 


Still, Why Do People Listen to Him Attentively? 


Now the time has come, however, to give thought to that 
complex of ideas he drew on—after all, in a political 
struggle, the heat of emotions is in direct correlation with 
the radicalism of statements and their correspondence to the 
frequency to which the masses are tuned. In this respect, 
Zhirinovskiy has also turned out to be a phenomenon. 


First, nobody expected of him the words that sounded in 
his speech at the Congress of People’s Deputies of Russia 
and on television. Neither those who bet on Yeltsin nor 
communist dogmatists nor patriotic forces. For all of 
them Zhirinovskiy’s statements were like a cold 
shower—all competing programs looked, when com- 
pared to the election manifestos of the totally unknown 
upstart, like a collection of platitudes. He was brighter, 
bolder, and easier to understand than all the regular 
actors on the perestroyka scene, and the solutions for 
political and economic problems offered by him looked 
actually implementable. 


The LDP [Liberal-Democratic Party] leader made the 
main issue of his program the issue of national-state 
system. He traced all the country’s troubles to 1922, 
when by Lenin’s scenario the Bolshevik authorities con- 
ducted an administrative reform as a result of which 
Russia was dismembered into a score of large and small 
quasi-state entities according to ethnic principle. In 
those times, creation of such structures was not dictated 
by an outbreak of nationalism, as one would think 
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projecting into the past today’s situation. On the con- 
trary, it was a very difficult task to carry out in illiterate 
precivilization areas, populated by nomads. The unin- 
formed cattle-breeders had to be dragged by their ears 
into newly formed structures. Which means that Lenin’s 
design was not aimed at pacifying local separatists 
thirsting for independence. 


In order to rule over the enslaved people, the new masters 
needed the support of those who under no circumstances 
could claim the right to power under the normal course of 
events-—lumpens and foreigners: they needed to create on a 
broad scale all-encompassing state siructures, which were 
filled with those promoted from the lower strata and so- 
called nationa) cadres. If the former could become at the 
initial stage the ovlwark against a rotential restoration of a 
Russian ethnic elite, th« latter became a counterbalance 
against such a development on a more long-term basis. 


The Bolshevik dictatorship could not last very long, because 
it did not have in its set of tools anything except violence and 

lowering of the culture. But if the new rulers 
managed to split the subjugated country by ethnic attribute, 
th.n the new bureaucracy, which would receive power from 
them, would become a reliable ally, because the Russian 
nation in this case became their common enemy. Its sup- 
pression was conducted in a hidden form—it was impossible 
to keep it from moving into positions of leadership, but a 
ca} itulation of nationality of sorts could be made a condition 
of it. 


No strictly Russian institutions of power were created in 
the country—even the ruling party, which was built on the 
territorial-administrative principle, for some reason “did 
not notice” the largest republic, what was permitted for 
the big Ukraine ar] the small “stonia was not permitted 
for the enormous RSFSR. And any attempt to create a 
Russian Communist Party was an offense subject to 
capital punishment (the latest example—the “Leningrad 
affair” in the end of the 1940's). 


The newly created system of quasi-republics begat mul- 
tistage structures manned by “national cadres,” and 
today, in the environment of disintegration of the total- 
itarian regime, these hierarchies lacking vitality should 
have, as many thought, disintegrated, together with the 
machine of power that had produced them. Strange as it 
may be, however, the latter-day “democrats” do not 
even consider brecking up the parasitic entities that feed 
numerous ranks of all sorts of “political statesmen,” 
“scholars,” and “cultural figures.” This entire semi- 
feudal guard could not be competitive within a frame- 
work of a modern p!uralistic society and would have to 
inevitably give way to more capable and socially useful 
people in all spheres of activities. 


In the northern areas of Kazakhstan, where the presence 
of the indigenous population measures in several per- 
centage points, the “Leninist national policy” used to 
border on the ridiculous. A terrible commotion in a 








Karaganda construction trust—there is no suitable candi- 
date foratrade ion committee chairman: The director is 
a Ukrainian, t!.e party committee secretary—a Russian, 
so the third member of the “triangle” cannot possibly be a 
non-Kazakh. It so happens, however, that in the entire 
trust there is not a single son oi the steppes! Finally they 
find a semi-literate Kazakh woman who works as a 
timekeeper, and ceremonially present her to the bosses. A 
common sigh of relief is hes ved: A national cadre is in 
place, and nobody will be able to find fault with them.... 


Zhirinovskiy has said what the democrats, who at every 
convenient occasion branded the vices and crimes of the 
communist regime, has never dared to say; this politician 
said for all to hear that the fallacious system of promo- 
tion by ethnic criteria should be scuttled; that it is 
necessary to dismantle Lenin’s construct of 1922. This is 
the root of all the problems of today’s Russia. 


Zhirinovskiy’s recipe 1s simple: In order to overcome the 
permanent crisis, we need to get rid of the artificial 
division by the national-territorial criteria and restore 
the old principles: The province is the main unit of 
administrative division of the country; nations’ rights to 
self-determination are realized in the sphere of culture; 
individual rights take priority over the rights of a nation. 


The LDP chairman has not invented anything new— 
these sensible foundations already realized in demo- 
cratic states ensure stability and individual freedoms. 
No other country has ever had as burdensome a bureau- 
cratic apparatus and all sorts of national subunits in 
science, culture, and the political sphere as the Soviet 
Union did. Neither the multiethnic India nor Indonesia 
nor African countries populated by tribes speaking dif- 
ferent languages—none have adopted the principle of 
national-territorial division, because it represents a 
ticking time bomb capable of destroying the state at the 
time of any crisis. Let alone the fact that none of the 
modern democratic constitutions contains a clause on 
the right of individual territories to secede from the 
state. 


History Is the Best Teacher. But for Some Reason 
There Are Few Good Pupils 


By various estimates, there are between 1,500 and 3,000 
peoples and languages in the world, but only a little more 
than 150 sovereign powers. This means that the self- 
determination principle is not universal at all; not every 
ethnic group is capable of creating a vital state. Besides, 
the prevalent trend in the most cultured regions of the 
planet is rapprochement of countries and people for the 
sake of solving economic, social, and ecological prob- 
lems. And an increasing number of global crisis phe- 
nomena makes such a movement toward unification 
irreversible. 
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Naturally, no historic lessons and objective trends set an 
example for flaming patriots of minute “fatherlands”— 
especially keeping in mind that their personal destiny 
depends completely on the realization of separatist 
dreams. Still, it would be useful to look into the recent 
past, for then we would see that all of this already has 
happened and all turned out much ado about nothing.... 


The Austro-Hungarian, as well as the Ottoman, Empire 
was perceived as a “sick man of Europe” in all the capitals 
of the world long before the advent of the twentieth 
century. The question of its disintegration had been mas- 
sages in the press for decades. The first crack in the 
Habsburg empire formed in the course of revolutions of 
1848. In order to assuage the nationalist aspirations of 
Hungarians, the German dynasty decided to change the 
state formula: The Eastern Empire (Osterreich) was 
replaced by a two-in-ore monarchy. But this step did not 
stop the centrifugal tendencies: The Slavic population of 
the empire thirsted for independence. There was some talk 
about a three-in-one formula; even some names were tried 
on for size: “Austro-Slavo-Hungary” or something along 
these lines. But the “sick man” problem was resolved in a 
much easier way—as a result of a military defeat, the 
empire was pulled apart piece by piece with the benevolent 
consent of the victorious powers. 


Former Austro-Hungarian provinces went over to Poland, 
Soviet Ukraine, Romania, Yugoslavia, and so on. A com- 
munity of nations turned into a bevy of small states, which 
for two decades warred among themselves, and then were 
occupied by the Third Reich. The map of the world was 
recut once again, and the former Austro-Hungarian prov- 
inces again found themselves under the thumb of an 
empire—this time a communist one. And now we witness 


a new chapter in their history. 


Yugoslavia has disintegrated; the former parts of the 
Austrian reich—Croatia and Slovenia—separated from it. 
And we hear increasingly loud voices in favcr of restoring 
a long-dead superpower—at first perhaps in the form of a 
confederation. The first participants ave identified: It is 
unlikely that Austria and Hungary, Croatia, and Slovenia 
can exist for long as autonomous entities.... 


So the question is: Why was it necessary to spill seas of 
blood? For what gain did the political demagogues of the 
end of the past and the beginning of the current century 
push nations toward a disintegration of their common 
house? Anyway, it is an idle question—there is no one to 
be held responsible. 


We are, however, able quite consciously to address our 
doubts to modern Masariks and Pilsudskiys: Are they 
certain that in seven or eight decades, having drunk the 
cup of suffering, the nations they lead will not condemn 
their names, and the wheel of history will not creakingly 
make a full turn and the buried empire will not rise again 
like a sunken continent? 
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Status of Yeltsin’s Presidency Assessed 


944E0325A Moscow RABOCHAYA TRIBUNA 
in Russian 22 Dec 93 pp 1-2 


[Article by Arkadiy Chereshnya, candidate of historical 
sciences: “The President’s Term”’] 


[Text] 


Puzzle for the Quick-Witted 


We elected Boris Yeltsin president of the Russian Soviet 
Socialist Republic within the USSR. 


But there are no longer either soviets or socialism or the 
Union. 


Does B. Yeltsin remain a competent president? If so, will 
this be for long? 


All things pass, all things change. Not even two months 
had elapsed before the president of Russia, without a 
moment’s hesitation, was abandoning the promise to 
present himself for the verdict of the people and agree to 
early elections. Obliging people long since found a justi- 
fication of this ostensibly surprise step, and more than 
one, of course. Let us see how convincing they are. 


First, it is maintained that the president has already put 
himself up for election repeatedly and has on just as 
many occasions obtained the people’s trust. Particularly 
enthusiastic admirers speak about a whole five rounds of 
elections successfully negotiated by Yeltsin (to the 
Union parliament, to the Russian parliament, for 
chairman of the Russian Parliament, for president and at 
the 25 April referendum). There is much dissembling 
and misrepresentation here. Elections to the supreme 
organ of legislative power have nothing in common with 
presidential elections. Different branches of power, 
rights, authority, and procedure of election. It is absurd 
even to speak about the fact that a positive outcome of 
parliamentary elections endows the highest officer of the 
state with some particular legal validity. Never has it! 
Yeltsin's victory at the referendum is indisputable. As a 
statesman, he obtained the trust of the people, but this 
has a very tangential bearing on presidential elections, 
that is, a particular political action on a competitive 
basis in accordance with legislatively specified rules. 


It has to be recognized that Yeltsin has thus far been 
elected president only once. It remains to be elucidated 
in legally dispassionate fashion of what he was elected 
president. For me the answer is clear: president of the 
RSFSR, that is, not of an independent state, not a subject 
of international law, but of a component of an integral 
federal formation going by the name of the USSR. 
Strictly legally, Yeltsin acquired that same extent of 
authority which the president of the republics within the 
Russian Federation (of Kalmykia or Tatarstan, say) have 
currently. For the RSFSR was, I repeat, merely a Union 
republic within the USSR, no more. 
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By a wicked irony of political fate, Yeltsin, by furthering 
the demolition of the USSR, undermined the legal basis 
of his own authority. In the new independent state 
(according to the rules of international law) the compe- 
tence of all the old state institutions of the RSFSR (the 
president, the Congress, the Supreme Soviet, the Consti- 
tutional Court) have been depreciated and become 
legally worthless. And there have been no new elections 
as yet, and, consequently, there is in the Russian Feder- 
ation no legitimately elected president; there is merely an 
official invested with the trust of the people for the 
provisional discharge of his obligations. And from the 
legal viewpoint it can in no way be a question of new 
presidential elections but of the first elections of a 
president of Russia (as, equally, of the parliament, the 
local authorities, judges, and so forth). 


Second, it is maintained that Yeltsin promised to put 
himself up for reelection as a concession to the now 
nonexistent Supreme Soviet. There is no one now, as it 
were, before whom the highly significant words are to be 
kept. But this is at least unconvincing. For they were not 
simply words but strict legal instruments—Yeltsin’s 
Decree 1400 and others, still not rescinded, it would 
appear, which speak of new presidential elections within 
an established time frame. 


But even were they only words, they were uttered repeat- 
edly, publicly, openly, before the entire people. In a 
word, a given word, and whereas forswearing such is 
barely excusable even in everyday life, in political life it 
is absolutely intolerable. 


Third, as our Palmerston or Talleyrand, Mr. Kozyrev, 
elegantly put it, Russia is in dire need of continuity of 
power, and for this reason “allow the president to 
complete his appointed term.” It sounds impressive, 
does it noi? But the president’s laudatory desire to see 
the business through to a conclusion in no way cancels 
out the simple fact that he does not possess for this the 
requisite legal capacity! The mandate he obtained from 
the people in 1991 was appreciably different in terms of 
the extent of rights and authority, and, essentially, in 
terms of its nature also. 


I also would like a president endeavoring, albeit none too 
successfully, to break with the communist past to remain 
at the helm of power until 1996. But, as distinct from 
Kozyrev, I am clearly aware that the president of a 
Union republic cannot have the full legal value that 
would make him a genuine guarantor of the constitu- 
tional system of a fully sovereign state. 


Having adopted the deplorable decision, Yeltsin made, 
from all viewpoints, a mistake. Having broken his word, 
he is once again giving the opposition splendid opportu- 
nities for playing the card of the president’s unscrupu- 
lousness and political hypocrisy. The slogan “Send 
Yeltsin Packing!” gains a second wind under these 
conditions. The political forces and the electorate who 
are the president’s staunch supporters are put in an 
awkward position here. 
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Unpleasant legal repercussions are possible also. The pres- 
ident now, in the absence of parliament, has become the 
most important source of law. But even after the com- 
mencement of the activity of the Federal Assembly, 
Yeltsin will remain, with the scheduled arrangement of 
political power, a most important constitutional figure. 
And his incomplete legal sufficiency connected with the 
limited nature of the presidential mandate he obtained 
could in the near future compel a reconsideration of many 
decisions of the executive as being legally deficient. We 
would recall also that Yeltsin primordially entrusted his 
fate, as it were, to the Federal Assembly. Having emphat- 
ically changed his own opinion, the president—knowingly 
or otherwise—has humiliated the future parliament and 
the representative authority altogether. I do not believe 
that this will be that easily forgotten. 


No less deplorable is another mistake of the president’s also. 
He announced that he had altered his decision before the 
Constitution, with the idea of a far-advanced presidential 
republic, had been approved at a referendum. It transpires 
that Yeltsin was deciding for the people, as it were, the kind 
of reform of the constitutional arrangement that Russia 
needs. In declaring that he would remain in office until 1996, 
Yeltsin was making it clearly understood (to whom, to the 
people?) that there could be in Russia only a presidential 
republic. For heaven’s sake, did not the republics in Spain 
and Cambodia become constitutional monarchies before our 
eyes? And have we not known in contemporary history 
instances of the conversion of presidential into parliamentary 
republics? 


And, finally, the last point. Following the disbandment 
of the USSR, multiple voids have, as of January 1992, 
arisen in Russia in the legal respect. Neither the presi- 
dent nor parliament nor the judicial authorities have 
possessed full and exhaustive legal sufficiency. Since the 
April referendum the president undoubtedly became 
more legally sufficient than parliament, but still not to 
the extent necessary for a democratic state based on the 
rule of law. But circumstances could now change 
abruptly tv his disadvantage. Parliament, elected for the 
first time in an independent Russia, even if in accor- 
dance with deficient rules, will inevitably be perceived in 
the world as an institution of fuller legal value than a 
president who was sworn in under other constitutional 
and legal conditions of an order of magnitude lower. 
Both the president’s friends and enemies have known 
how at the right time to emphasize this impressive 
difference repeatedly. 


Of course, the president and his circle had ostensibly 
reasonable motives for the refusal to put himself up for 
election again. It is possible that some people consider 
themselves to be the winners, who, as we all know, are 
not judged. Being the victor, you can, naturally, permit 
yourself to go back on your word and dictate new 
conditions of the political game. It cannot be ruled out 
that the president sincerely believes in his mission of 
transformer of Russia and wants to use these years to 
arrange in the country a better life as he sees it. 
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In addition, Yeltsin, who is not required to delve into 
legal niceties, may not sense the frailty of his legal 
position and because of this does not see the practical 
point of new elections. 


The president’s circle, however, is seriously afraid of the 
possibility of his not being reelected. This would mean 
for many of them the end of their political careers, for 
some, an unpleasant investigation of financial matters, 
and not just financial. Political persecution and revenge 
are possible als.. No one wants to take such a risk under 
today’s supercharged political conditions. These people 
may be understood at the human level, but in the highest 
interests of Russia it is, for all that, impossible to agree 
with them. The damage to the extremely imperfect 
Russian statehood and to the genuine, not selfishly 
misinterpreted, ideas of democracy and a stai.; based on 
the rule of law would be all too palpable. 


Strictly speaking, the damage to the president also would 
be inordinate. Politics is a dirty, immoral business, no 
question. But within certain bounds, which even the 
Chinese emperor could not transgress without loss of 
face. Nor could any ruler thinking if only to a negligible 
extent about his good name—no, not about his own even 
but that of his country and people. It is as necessary as 
the air he breathes (this is self-evident) to the person who 
considers himself the unifier and spokesman for the 
spirit of the nation, society, and the state. I believe that 
the president will damage himself greatly if he goes back 
on his promise to put himself up for election again. 


Words under some conditions count for a very great deal, 
but only when they are not at variance with deeds. “Word 
and deed!” Russia. 's exclaimed in the old days, wishing to 
call the attention of the highest auth «ities to important 
state interests. I believe that this should * an inner require- 
ment of all statesmen declaring the selves genuinc 
spokesmen for the people’s needs. And the president should, 
undoubtedly, stand in the front row of these people. 


Deputies Elected to State Duma: Part II 


944E0332A Moscow ROSSIYSKAYA GAZET 4 
in Russian 28 Dec 93 pp 3-5 


[List of deputies of the Russian Federation Federal 
Assembly State Duma elected by single-seat electoral 
districts] 


[Text] 


Republic of Adygea (Adygea) 
Adygeyskiy No. 1 


Lednev, Valentin Petrovich, b. 1941, Russian, higher 
education, no party affiliation, deputy chairman of the 
Cabinet of Ministers-Government of the Republic of 
Adygea, minister of social protection of the population, 
Maykop 
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Republic of Bashkortostan 
Baymakskiy No. 2 


Galiyev, Akhmetga!li Mukhametgaliyevich, b. 1950, 
Bashkir, higher education, no party affiliation, director 
of the Matrayevskiy Sovkhoz, community of Ufimskiy, 
Khaybullinskiy Rayon, Republic of Bashkortostan, Ufa 


Birskiy No. 3 


Mirsayev, Ramil Nuryyevich, b. 1950, Bashkir, higher 
education, no party affiliation, deputy minister of agri- 
culture and food of the Republic of Bashkortostan, Ufa 


Kalininskiy No. 4 


Arinin, Aleksandr Nikolayevich, b. 1955, Russian, 
higher education, member of the Party of Russian Unity 
and Accord election association, head of the Department 
of History of the Fatherland and Culture of the Ufa 
_ of the State Academy of Social Life and Services, 
Ufa 


Kirovskiy No. 5 


Asayev, Rais Badygutdinovich, b. 1931, Tatar, higher 
education, member of the Agrarian Party of Russia, 
chairman of the Luch Kolkhoz, community of Chishmy, 
Chishminskiy Rayon, Republic of Bashkortostan 


Sterlitomakskiy No. 6 


Utkin, Yuriy Vasilyevich, b. 1939, Russian, higher edu- 
cation, no party affiliation, chief of the administration of 
the city of Ishimbay, Republic of Bashkortostan 


Tuymazinskiy No. 7 


Sayetgaliyev, Zifkat Islamovich, b. 1947, Bashkir, higher 
education, no party affiliation, director of the Bashkir 
Animal Husbandry and Feed Production Research and 
Planning-Technological Institute, Ufa 


Republic of Buryatia 


Buryatskiy No. 8 


Kondakov, Nikolay Yakovlevich, b. 1949, Russian, 
higher education, member of the Social Justice bloc- 
association, Republic of Buryatia, general director of the 
Buryatvodmelioratsiya Planning-Construction- 
Maintenance Association, Ulan-Ude 


Republic of Altay 
Gorno-Altayskiy No. 9 


Gnezdilov, Mikhail Zakharovich, b. !946, Russian, 


higher education, no party affiliation, first deputy 
chairman of the Government of the Republic of Altay, 
Gorno-Altaysk 
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Republic of Dagestan 
Buynakskiy No. 10 


Gamidov, Gamid Mustafayevich, b. 1954, Dargan, 
higher education, no party affiliation, chairman of the 
Republic of Dagestan Savings Banik., Makhachkala 


Makhachkalinskiy No. 11 


Tolboyev, Magomed Omarovich, b. 1951, Avar, higher 
education, no party affiliation, test pilot of the Flight 
Research Institute, Zhukovskiy, Moscow Oblast 


Ingush Republic 
Ingushskiy No. 12 


Momdzhyan, Aleksandra Vasilyevna, b. 1949 Russian, 
higher education, no party affiliation, vice president of 
the Creative Arts Academy, president of the Interna- 
tional Women’s Center, Moscow 


Kabardino-Balkar Republic 
Kabardino-Balkarskiy No. 13 


Karmokoy, Khachim Mukhamedovich, b. 1941, Kabardin, 
higher education, no party affiliation, chairman of the 
Kabardino-Balkar Republic Supreme Soviet, Nalchik 


Republic of Kalmykia-Khalmg Tangch 
Kalmytskiy No. 14 


Khulkhachiyev, Bembya Viktorovich, b. 1957, Kalmyk, 
higher education, no party affiliation, chairman of the 
municipal people’s court, Elista 


Karachayevo-Cherkesskaya Republic 
Karachayevo-Cherkesskiy No. 15 


Akbayev, Azret Aliyevich, b. 1939, Karachay, higher edu- 
cation, no party affiliation, chairman of the board of the 
Karachayevo-Cherkesskaya Republic Culture Foundation, 
Cherkessk 


Republic of Karelia 
Karelskiy No. 16 


Chukhin, Ivan Ivanovich, b. 1948, Russian, higher edu- 
cation, member of the Democratic Russia movement, 
lieutenant colonel of the militia, correspondent of the 
newspaper SHCHIT I MECH of the Ministry of Internal 
Affairs of the Russian Federation, Petrozavodsk 


Republic of Komi 
Pechorskiy No. 17 


Maksimov, Valeriy Nikolayevich, b. 1947, Russian, 
higher education, no party affiliation, assistant director 
of the Severnaya Mine, Vorkuta, Republic of Komi 
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Syktyvkarskiy No. 18 


Gen, Nikolay Leonidovich, b. 1958, Komi, higher 
education, no party affiliation, senior assistani prose- 
cutor of the Republic of Komi for special assignments, 
Syktyvkar 


Republic of Mariy El 
Mariyskiy No. 19 


Popov, Anatoliy Gennadyevich, b. 1948, Mari, higher 
education, member of the board of the Mariy Ushem 
democratic movement, director of the Yoshkar-Ola 
Footwear Factory Stock Company, Yoshkar-Ola 


Republic of Mordvinia 
Mordovskiy No. 20 


Kartashov, Viadimir Petrovich, b. 1941, Russian, sec- 
ondary technical education, member of the Commu- 
nist Party of the Russian Federation, chief of the 
Electric Bulb Plant of the Lisma Association, Saransk 


Republic of Sakha (Yakutia) 
Yakutskiy No. 21 


Zhirkov, Yegor Petrovich, b. 1954, Yakut, higher educa- 
tion, no party affiliation, minister of education of the 
Republic of Sakha (Yakutia), Yakutsk 


Republic of North Ossetia 
Severo-Osetinskiy No. 22 


Dzasokhov, Aleksandr Sergeyevich, b. 1934, Ossetian, 
higher education, no party affiliation, cochairman of the 
For Dialogue and Cooperation in the Asia-Pacific 
Region international association, Moscow 


Republic of Tyva 
Tuvinskiy No. 28 [district Nos. as published] 


Arakchaa, Kara-Kys Dongakovna, b. 1950, Tuvinka, 
higher education, no party affiliation, head of a labo- 
ratory of the Tuva Comprehensive Branch of the 
Russian Academy of Sciences Siberian Department, 
Kyzyl 


Udmurt Republic 
Izhevskiy No. 29 


Krasnykh, Aleksey Ivanovich, b. 1943, Russian, higher 
education, no party affiliation, chief designer of the 
Izhevsk Radio Plant Automated Production Control 
System, Izhevsk 


Udmurtskiy No. 30 


Vasilyev, Mikhail Arkadyevich, b. 1950, Udmurt, higher 
education, no party affiliation, chairman of the Sharkan- 
skiy Rayon Soviet of People’s Deputies, Sharkan, 
Udmurt Republic 
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Republic of Khakasia 
Khakasskiy No. 31 


Mityukov, Mikhail Alekseyevich, b. 1942, Russian, higher 
education, member of the Russia’s Choice election associa- 
tion, chairman of ihe president of the Russian Federation’s 
Legislative Proposals Commission, first deputy minister of 
justice of the Russian Federation, Abakan 


Chuvash Republic 
Kanashskiy No. 33 


Agafonov, Valentin Alekseyevich, b. 1935, Russian, higher 
education, no party affiliation, temporarily not working 


Cheboksarskiy No. 34 


Bikalova, Nadezhda Aleksandrovna, b. 1960, Russian, 
higher education, no party affiliation, chief of the Sales 
Department of the Chuvash Republic State Property 
Committee, Cheboksary 


Altay Kray 
Barnaulskiy No. 35 


Sarychev, Aleksey Nikolayevich, b. 1956, Russian, 
higher education, member of the Russian Democratic 
Reform Movement, deputy chief of the Altay Kray 
Justice Administration, Barnaul 


Biyskiy No. 36 


Yefremov, Pavel Vasilyevich, b. 1947, Russian, higher 
education, no party affiliation, chief of the Altay Kray 
Administration Main Agricultural Department, deputy 
chief of kray administration, Barnaul 


Rubtsov.kiy No. 37 


Bessarabov, Viadimir Grigoryevich, b. 1954, Russian, 
higher education, no party affiliation, chief of the Depart- 
ment of Supervision of Legality in the Social Sphere of the 
Altay Kray Public Prosecutor's Office, Barnaul 


Slavgorodskiy No. 38 


Openyshev, Sergey Pavlovich, b. 1949, Russian, higher 
education, member of the Agrarian Party of Russia, 
chairman of the Rodinskiv Rayon Soviet of People’s 
Deputies, Rodino, Altay Kray 


Krasnodar Kray 
Armavirskiy No. 39 


Dolgopolov, Anatoliy Aleksandrovich, b. 1952, Russian, 
higher education, no party affiliation, pensioner of the Armed 
Forces of the Russian Federation, Labinsk, Krasnodar Kray 


Kanevskiy No. 40 


Kochegura, Anatoliy Timofeyevich, b. 1941, Russian, higher 
education, no party affiliation, chairman of the Privoluoye 
Stock Company, stanitsa Privolnaya, Krasnodar Kray 
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Krasnodarskiy No, 41 


Glotov, Sergey Aleksandrovich, b. 1959, Russian, higher 
education, no party affiliation, assistant professor at the 
Krasnodar Higher Military Command-Engineering 
School of Missile Forces, Krasnodar 


Novorossiyskiy No, 42 


Zatsepina, Nina Andreyevna, b. 1948, Russian, higher 
education, no party affiliation, director of the Anapa 
Educational Center for the Training and Improvement 
of .he Personnel of Trade Union Resorts, Anapa, Kras- 
nodar Kray 


Prikubanskiy No. 43 


Kiriy, Petr Yakovievich, b. 1940, Russian, higher educa- 
tion, member of the Agrarian Party of Russia, chairman 
of the Cheburgolskoye Collective Agricultural Enter- 
prise, village of Cheburgol, Krasnodar Kray 


Tikhoretskiy No, 44 


Verveyko, Nadezhda Alekseyevna, b. 1953, Russian, 
higher education, no party affiliation, head of the district 
Legal Advice Bureau, Stanitsa Novopokrovskaya, Kras- 
nodar Kray 


Tuapsinskiy No. 45 


Boyko, Vadim Anatolyevich, b. 1965, Russian, higher 
education, no party affiliation, journalist of the news- 
paper SOCHI, director of the V. Boyko Yug-Inform 
Information-Advertising Agency, Sochi, Krasnodar 
Kray 


Krasnoyarsk Kray 
Achinskiy No. 46 


Zhurko, Vasiliy Vasilyevich, b. 1963, Russian, higher 
education, member of the Liberal Democratic Party of 
Russia, bus driver of the Achinsk Alumina Works Trans- 
stroyservis Firm, Achinsk, Krasnoyarsk Kray 


Yeniseyskiy No. 47 


Kolmakov, Valeriy Agafonovich, b. 1946, Russian, 
higher education, no party affiliation, chief of the 
Norilsk Administration Internal Affairs Department 


Kanskiy No. 48 


Yaroshenko, Anatoliy Ivanovich, b. 1937, Ukrainian, 
higher education, member of the Agrarian Party of 
Russia, director of the Bolsheurinskoye Stock Company, 
village of Bolshaya Urya, Krasnoyarsk Kray 


Krasnoyarskiy No. 49 


Tikhonov, Viadimir Ageyevich, b. 1938, Russian, higher 
education, no party affiliation, temporarily not working 
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Maritime Kray 
Arsenyevskiy No, 50 


Nesterenko, Valeriy Ivanovich, b. 1945, Ukrainian, 
higher education, member of the Democratic Party of 
Russia, director of the Khankayskiy State Nature 
Reserve, Spassk-Dalniy, Maritime Kray 


Viadivostokskiy No. 51 


Glubokovskiy, Mikhail Konstantinovich, b. 1948, Rus- 
sion, higher education, member of the Yavlinskiy- 
Boldyrev-Lukin Bloc election association, head of a 
laboratory of the Institute of Marine Biology of the 
Russian Academy of Sciences Far East Department, 
Vladivostok 


Ussuriyskiy No. 52 


Ustinov, Igor Gavrilovich, b. 1935, Russian, higher edu- 
cation, no party affiliation, chairman of the Nakhodka 
Free Economic Zone Administrative Committee 


Stavropol Kray 
Georgiyevskiy No. 53 


Borodin, Viktor Ivanovich, b. 1950, Russian, higher 
education, no party affiliation, chief of administration of 
the city of Georgiyevsk and Georgiyevskiy Rayon, 
Georgiyevsk, Stavropol Kray 


Kavminvodskiy No. 54 


Katrenko, Viadimir Semenovich, b. 1956, Russian, 
higher education, no party affiliation, general director of 
the Sovtransavto Stock Company, Mineralnyye Vody, 
Stavropol Kray 


Petrovskiy No. 55 


Moroz, Vasiliy Andreyevich, b. 1937, Russian, higher 
education, member of the Agrarian Party of Russia, 
director of the All-Russia Sheep- and Goat-Breeding 
Research Institute, Stavropol 


Stavropolskiy No. 56 


Traspov, Aleksandr Mikhaylovich, b. 1956, Russian, 
higher education, no party affiliation, member of the 
Interrepublic Bar Association, lawyer of Legal Advice 
Bureau 19, Stavropol 


Khabarovsk Kray 
Komsomolskiy-na-Amure No. 57 


Baryshev, Viadimir Ivanovich, b. 1959, Russian, higher 
education, member of the Russia’s Choice election 
association, private detective, Komsomolsk-na-Amure, 
Khabarovsk Kray 
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Khabarovskiy No. 58 


Podmasko, Valeriy Borisovich, b. 1958, Russian, higher 
education, no party affiliation, deputy chairman of the 
Khabarovsk Kray Property Fund, Khabarovsk 


Amur Oblast 
Blagoveshchenskiy No. 59 


Zakharov, Andrey Aleksandrovich, b. 1951, Russian, 
higher education, no party affiliation, lecturer at the 
polytechnical institute, Blagoveshchensk 


Arkhangelsk Oblast 
Avkhangelskiy No. 60 


Shulgin, Sergey Nikolayevich, b. 1956, Russian, higher 
education, no party affiliation, president of the Gand- 
vikbank economic development bank, Arkhangelsk 


Kotlasskiy No. 61 


Piskunov, Aleksandr Aleksandrovich, b. 1951, Russian, 
higher education, no party affiliation, serviceman 
adviser to the first deputy minister of defense of the 
Russian Federation, Mirnyy, Arkhangelsk Oblast 


Astrakhan Oblast 
Astrakhanskiy No. 62 


Vinogradov, Viadislav Vladimirovich, b. 1961, Russian, 
higher education, no party affiliation, acting assistant 
professor of the Department of History and Political 
Science of the Kirov Astrakhan Pedagogical Institute, 
Astrakhan 


Belgorod Oblast 
Belgorodskiy No. 63 


Berestovoy, Viktor Ivanovich, b. 1948, higher education, 
no party affiliation, temporarily not working 


Novooskolskiy No. 64 


Zamay, Boris Ivanovich, b. 1948, Russian, higher edu- 
cation, no party affiliation, justice of the Belgorod Oblast 
People’s Court, Belgorod 


Bryansk Oblast 
Bryanskiy No. 65 


Vorontsov, Anatoliy Yevgenyevich, b. 1933, Russian, 
higher education, member of the Agrarian Party of 
Russia, chairman of the Leninets Kolkhoz, village of 
Glinishchevo, Bryansk Oblast 
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Pochepskiy No. 66 


Shenkarev, Oleg Aleksandrovich, b. 1947, Russian, 
higher education, member of the Communist Party of 
the Russian Federation, senior lecturer at the Bryansk 
Transport Engineering Institute, Bryansk 


Viadimir Oblast 
Viadimirskiy No. 67 


Churkin, Gennadiy Ivanovich, b. 1937, Russian, higher 
education, member of the Agrarian Party of Russia, director 
of the Viadimiro-Suzdalskoye Stock Company, Vladimir 


Sudogodskiy No. 68 


Buchenkov, Yevgeniy Viktorovich, b. 1938, Russian, 
higher education, member of the Communist Party of 
the Russian Federation, director of the Zimenki State 
Pedigree-Breeding Factory, village of Mezhishche, 
Viadimir Oblast 


Volgograd Oblast 
Voizhskiy No. 69 


Nikitin, Valeriy Aleksandrovich, b. 1944, Russian, 
higher education, no party affiliation, chief of the city 
Education Administration, Volzhskiy, Volgograd Oblast 


Krasnoarmeyskiy No. 70 


Kosykh, Vladimir Ivanovich, b. 1950, Russian, higher edu- 
cation, no party affiliation, chief of the Volgograd Internal 
Affairs Administration Criminal-Investigation Militia 
Office 


Mikhaylovskiy No. 71 


Plotnikov, Viadimir Nikolayevich, b. 1961, Russian, 
higher education, no party affiliation, chief agronomist 
of the Gusevskoye Collective Farm, village of Gusevka, 
Volgograd Oblast 


Tsentrainyy No. 72 


Lukashev, Igor Lvovich, b. 1955, Russian, higher educa- 
tion, member of the Social Democratic Party of the 
Russian Federation, member of the Volgograd Oblast 
Soviet of People’s Deputies Inner Council, Volgograd 


Vologda Oblast 
Vologodskiy No. 73 


Leta, Tamara Ilinichna, b. 1939, Ukrainian, higher edu- 
cation, no party affiliation, deputy chief physician of the 
Vologda Oblast Hospital 


Cherepovetskiy No. 74 


Kovalev, Vasiliy Nikolayevich, b. 1960, Russian, higher 
education, no party affiliation, first deputy chief of the 
administration of Vologda Oblast, Cherepovets, 
Vologda Oblast 
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Voronezh Oblast 
Anninskiy No. 75 


Parinov, Nikolay Vasilyevich, b. 1947, Russian, higher 
education, no party affiliation, general director of the Sad 
Agrofirm, community of Novonadezhdinskiy, Voronezh 
Oblast 


Levoberezhnyy No. 76 


Davydkin, Viktor Alekseyevich, b. 1945, Russian, higher 
education, member of the Russia’s Choice election asso- 
ciation, representative of the president of the Russian 
Federation for Voronezh Oblast, Voronezh 


Paviovskiy No. 77 


Matyashov, Petr Ivanovich, b. 1942, Russian, higher 

education, no party affiliation, first deputy chief of the 

administration of the rayon, chief of the Pavlovskiy 

> hoe Agriculture Department, Pavlovsk, Voronezh 
blast 


Pravoberezhnyy No. 78 


Muravyev, Igor Viadislavovich, b. 1960, Russian, higher 
education, member of the All-Russia Renewal Union 
party, political adviser at the All-Russia Smena Founda- 
tion grassroots organization, Voronezh 


Ivanovo Oblast 
Ivanovskiy No. 79 


Zelenkin, Viktor Vasilyevich, b. 1947, Russian, higher 
education, member of the Russia’s Choice election asso- 
ciation, chairman of the Ivanovo City Soviet of People’s 
Deputies, Ivanovo 


Kineshemskiy No. 80 


Zenkin, Sergey Anatolyevich, b. 1960, Russian, higher 
education, no ; arty affiliation, lecturer at the Ivanovo 
State University, lvanovo 


Irkutsk Oblast 
Angarskiy No. 81 


Mashinskiy, Viktor Leonidovich, b. 1949, higher educa- 
tion, no party affiliation, general director of the Baykalit 
Stock Company, Angarsk, Irkutsk Oblast 


Bratskiy No. 82 


Shuba, Vitaliy Borisovich, b. 1951, Russian, higher 
education, chairman of the Bratsk City Soviet of Peo- 
ple’s Deputies, Irkutsk Oblast 


Irkutskiy No. 83 


Ten, Yuriy Mikhaylovich, b. 1951, Korean, higher edu- 
cation, member of the Civic Union in the Name of 
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Stability, Justice, and Progress election association. 
President of the Trud Stock Company, Irkutsk 


Tulunskiy No. 84 


Turusun, Anatoliy Afanasyevich, b. 1934, Russian, 
higher education, no party affiliation, chief of the admin- 
istration of Nizhneudinskiy Rayon, Nizhneudinsk, 
Irkutsk Oblast 


Kaliningrad Oblast 
Kaliningradskiy No. 85 


Voyevoda, Yuriy Yevgenyevich, b. 1951, Russian, higher 
education, member of the Russian Democratic Reform 
Movement, senior assistant prosecutor of the Baltic 
Fleet, chief of the General Supervision Department, 
Kaliningrad 


Kaluga Oblast 
Dzerzhinskiy No. 86 


Burdukov, Pavel Timofeyevich, b. 1947, Russian, higher 
education, no party affiliation, director of the Kalinin 
Sovkhoz, Kuybyshevskiy Rayon, Kaluga Oblast 


Kaluzhskiy No. 87 


Pamfilova, Ella Aleksandrovna, b. 1953, Russian, higher 
education, no party affiliation, minister of social protec- 
tion of the population of the Russian Federation, 
Moscow 


Kamchatka Oblast 
Kamchatskiy No. 88 


Lezdinsh, Ayvars Yanovich, b. 1952, Lett, higher educa- 
tion, no party affiliation, director of the small-scale 
enterprise Munitsipalnyy kanal, Petropavlovsk- 
Kamchatskiy 


Kemerovo Oblast 
Anzhero-Sudzhenskiy No. 89 


Parshentseva, Galina Vasilyevna, b. 1951, Russian, 
higher education, no party affiliation, deputy chief of the 
Department of Social Protection of the Population of tie 
Kemerovo Oblast Administration, Kemerovo 


Kemerovskiy No. 90 


Burkov, Sergey Vasilyevich, b. 1956, Russian, higher 
education, no party affiliation, adviser for economic 
matters to the Kemerovo Oblast Soviet of People’s 
Deputies, Kemerovo 


Novokuznetskiy No. 91 


Medikov, Viktor Yakovlevich, b. 1950, Russian, higher 
education, no party affiliation, professor of the Depart- 
ment of the Economics and Organization of Metallur- 
gical Production of the Siberian Metallurgical Institute, 
Novokuznetsk, Kemerovo Oblast 
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Prokopyevskiy No. 92 


Volkova, Nina Veniaminovna, b. 1941, Russian, higher 
education, no party affiliation, director of the stock 
company Prokopyevskiy torgovyy dom, Prokopyevsk, 
Kemerovo Oblast 


Kirov Oblast 
Kirovskiy No. 93 


Vakulenko, Mikhail Yuryevich, b. 1964, Russian, higher 
education, member of the Liberal Democratic Party of 
Russia, teacher at High School No. 16 of the city of 
Kirov 


Sovetskiy No. 94 


Agafonov, Yegor Andreyevich, b. 1941, Russian, higher 
education, no party affiliation, head of the Department 
of Agriculture of the administration of Kirov Oblast, 
Kirov 


Kostroma Oblast 
Kostromskoy No. 95 


Puzanovskiy, Adrian Georgiyevich, b. 1942, Russian, 
higher education, no party affiliation, head of the 
Department of Management, Marketing and Law of the 
Kostroma Agricultural Institute, Kostroma 


Kurgan Oblast 
Vostochnyy No. 96 


Bezborodov, Nikolay Maksimovich, b. 1944, Russian, 
higher education, no party affiliation, serviceman of the 
air force, Kurgan 


Zapadnyy No. 97 


Kalistratov, Gennadiy Stepanovich, b. 1940, Russian, 
higher education, no party affiliation, deputy leader of a 
department of the Energeticheskiye seti Rossii stock 
company, Moscow 


Kursk Oblast 
Kurskiy No. 98 


Mikhaylov, Aleksandr Nikolayevich, b. 1951, Russian, 
higher education, member of the Communist Party of 
the Russian Federation, temporarily not working 


Lgovskiy No, 99 


Potapenko, Aleksandr Fedorovich, b. 1958, Belarusian, 
higher education, member of the Communist Party of 
the Russian Federation, chief of the Railroad-Car Depot, 
Lgov, Kursk Oblast 
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Leningrad Oblast 
Volkhovskiy No, 100 


Sokolov, Yuriy Vasilyevich, b. 1938, Russian, higher 
education, no party affiliation, chairman of the Tosnen- 
skiy City Soviet of People’s Deputies, Tosno, Leningrad 
Oblast 


Vsevolozhskiy No. 101 


Fedorov, Yevgeniy Alekseyevich, b. 1963, Russian, 
higher education, member of the Russian Democratic 
Reform Movement, serviceman, Vyborgskiy Rayon, 
Leningrad Oblast 


Lipetsk Oblast 
Yeletskiy No. 102 


Repkin, Viktor Pavlovich, b. 1938, no party affiliation, 
chief of the Department of Agriculture of the adminis- 
tration of Lipetsk Oblast, Lipetsk 


Lipetskiy No. 103 


Chepasova, Tamara Eduardovna, b. 1950, Russian. 
higher education, no party affiliation, chief of the 
Lipetsk Territorial Administration of the State Com- 
mittee of the Russian Federation for Antitrust Policy 
and Support for New Economic Structures 


Magadan Oblast 
Magadanskiy No. 104 


Kokorev, Yevgeniy Mikhaylovich, b. 1940, Russian, 
higher education, no party affiliation, president of the 
International Pedagogical University, Magadan 


Moscow Oblast 
Dmitrovskiy No. 105 


Muravyev, Artur Alekseyevich, b. 1965, Russian, higher 
education, no party affiliation, lawyer of the Klin Legal 
Advice Bureau, Klin, Moscow Oblast 


Istrinskiy No. 106 


Gaboyev, Viadimir Nikolayevich, b. 1943, Ossetian, 
higher education, member of the Moscow Oblast 
regional organization of the Democratic Russia Move- 
ment, psychiatrist at the Krasnogorsk District Hospital, 
Krasnogorsk, Moscow Oblast 


Kolomenskiy No. 107 


Skorochkin, Sergey Grigoryevich, b. 1961, Russian, 
higher education, no party affiliation, general director of 
the Raduga Limited-Liability Partnership, Zaraysk, 
Moscow Oblast 
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Lyuberetskiy No. 108 


Guskov, Anatoliy Vladimirovich, b. 1948, Russian, incom- 
plete higher education, member of the Russian Free Labor 
Party, president of the Ramenskoye Maintenance- 
Construction Association, <amenskoye, Moscow Oblast 


Mytishchinskiy No. 109 


Ayzderdzis, Andrey Daynisovich, b. 1958, Russian, sec- 
ondary specialized education, no party affiliation, 
chairman of the MDK-Bank Board, chairman of the 
board of directors of the International Business Corpo- 
ration, Khimki, Moscow Oblast 


Noginskiy No. 110 


Stolyarov, Nikolay Sergeyevich, b. 1947, Belarusian, 
higher education, no party affiliation, chairman of the 
Accord Public Council for Economic and Moral Support 
for Servicemen, dean of the International University 
Higher School, Moscow 


Odintsovskiy No. 111 


Lukin, Vladimir Petrovich, b. 1937, Russian, higher 
education, no party affiliation, ambassador extraordi- 
nary and plenipotentiary of the Russian Federation to 
the United States 


Orekhovo-Zuyevskiy No. 112 


Kvasov, Viadimir Petrovich, b. 1936, Russian, higher edu- 
cation, no party affiliation, chief of staff of the Council of 
Ministers-Government of the Russian Federation, Moscow 


Podolskiy No. 113 


Bondarev, Grigoriy Semenovich, b. 1946, Russian, 
higher education, member of the Republican Party of the 
Russian Federation, member of the Yavlinskiy- 
Boldyrev-Lukin Bloc association, secretary of the presi- 
dent of the Russian Federation’s Legislative Proposals 
Commission, Podolsk 


Shchelkovskiy No. 114 


Zhirinovskiy, Vladimir Volfovich, b. 1946, Russian, 
higher education, chairman of the Liberal Democratic 
Party of Russia, Moscow 


Murmansk Obiast 
Monchegurskiy No. 115 


Mannanikov, Vladimir Nikolayevich, b. 1947, Russian, sec- 
ondary education, member of the Russia’s Choice election 
association, member of the president of the Russian Feder- 
ation’s Legislative Proposals Commission, Moscow 


Murmanskiy No. 116 


Kozyrev, Andrey Vladimirovich, b. 1951, Russian, higher 
education, member of the Russia's Choice election associa- 
tion, minister of foreign affairs of the Russian Federation, 
Moscow 
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Nizhegorodskaya Oblast 
Avtozavodskiy No, 117 


Tsapin, Aleksandr Ivanovich, b. 1943, Russian, higher 
education, no party affiliation, deputy general director 
for personnel of the GAZ Stock Company, Nizhniy 
Novgorod 


Arzamasskiy No. 118 


Voronov, Sergey Vasilyevich, b. 1967, Russian, higher 
education, no party affiliation, authorized representative 
of Nizhegorod Oblast under the Government of the 
Russian Federation, Nizhniy Novgorod 


Dzerzhinskiy No. 119 


Seslavinskiy, Mikhail Vadimovich, b. 1964, Russian, 
higher education, no party affiliation, chairman of the 
Russian Artistic Union of Employees of Culture, 
Dzerzhinsk, Nizhegorod Oblast 


Kanavinskiy No. 120 


Bulavinov, Vadim Yevgenyevich, b. 1963, Russian, 
higher education, no party affiliation, member of the 
Nizhegorod Oblast Bar Association, Nizhniy Novgorod 


Semenovskiy No. 121 


Chertoritskaya, Tatyana Viadimirovna, b. 1948, Rus- 
sian, higher education, no party affiliation, director of 
the Institute of Hand-Written Books and Those Written 
Before the 18th Century of the Russian Volga Region, 
Nizhniy Novgorod 


Sergachskiy No. 122 


Bushmin, Yevgeniy Vitkorovich, b. 1958, Russian, 
higher education, no party affiliation, chairman of the 
Trusteeship Council of the Nizhegorodskaya yarmaka 
check investment fund, Nizhniy Novgorod 


Novgorod Oblast 
Novgorodskiy No. 123 


Ochin, Oleg Fedorovich, b. 1950, Russian, higher educa- 
tion, no party affiliation, general director of the Interservis 
Program Management Center, Novgorod 


Novosibirsk Oblast 
Barabinskiy No. 124 


Kharitonov, Nikolay Mikhaylovich, b. 1948, Russian, 
higher education, member of the Agrarian Party of 
Russia, director of the Galinskoye Stock Company, 
Moshkovskiy Rayon, Novosibirsk Oblast 


Zavodskoy No. 125 


Anichkin, Ivan Stepanovich, b. 1938, Ukrainian, higher 
education, member of the Dignity and Mercy move- 
ment, general director of the Oksid Novosibirsk Produc- 
tion Association, Novosibirsk 
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Zayeltsovskiy No. 126 


Lipitskiy, Vasiliy Semenovich, b. 1947, Russian, higher 
education, member of the Free Russia People’s Party, 
deputy director of the Russian Academy of Sciences 
Sociopolitical Research Institute, Moscow 


Iskitimskiy No. 127 


Starikov, Ivan Valentinovich, b. 1960, Russian, higher 
education, no party affiliation, director of the Nayvin- 
skoye Agricultural Joint-Stock Enterprise, Novosibirsk 
Oblast 


Omsk Oblast 
Bolsherechenskiy No. 128 


Zharov, Oleg Yuryevich, b. 1954, Russian, higher edu- 
cation, no party affiliation, director of the Russkoye 
Stock Company, Omsk 


Omskiy No. 129 


Lotkov, Viktor Nikolayevich, b. 1946, Russian, higher 
education, no party affiliation, chief of the Omsk Oblast 
Administration Internal Affairs Department, Omsk 


Tsentrainyy No. 130 


Baburin, Sergey Nikolayevich, b. 1959, Russian, higher 
education, member of the Russian National Union 
social and political movement, dean of the Omsk State 
University Law Faculty, Omsk 


Orenburg Oblast 
Buzulukskiy No. 131 


Chernyshev, Aleksey Andreyevich, b. 1939, Russian, 
higher education, no party affiliation, first deputy min- 
ister of agriculture of the Russian Federation, Moscow 


Orenburgskiy No. 132 


Zlotnikova, Tamara Vladimirovna, b. 1951, Russian, 
higher education, member of the Russian Ecological 
Union, chairman of the Orenburg Oblast Soviet of 
People’s Deputies’ Standing Commission for Ecology 
and the Use of Natural Resources, Orenburg 


Orskiy No. 133 


Volkov, Vladimir Nikolayevich, b. 1948, Russian, higher 
education, member of the Communist Party of the 
Russian Federation, history teacher at School No. 15 of 
the city of Orsk, Orenburg Oblast 


Orel Oblast 
Orlovskiy No. 134 


Voropayev, Aleksandr Ivanovich, b. 1949, Russian, 
higher education, no party affiliation, general director of 
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the Orel Oblast Agrarian-Industrial Complex Produc- 
tion-Commercial Center, Orel 


Penza Oblast 
Zheleznodorozhnyy No. 135 


Goryachev, Valeriy Sergeyevich, b. 1952, Russian, higher 
education, member of the Republican Party of the Russian 
Federation, member of the Penza Oblast Bar Association, 
Penza 


Pervomayskiy No. 136 


Ilyukhin, Viktor Ivanovich, b. 1949, Russian, higher 
education, member of the Communist Party of the 
Russian Federation, observer of the newspaper 
PRAVDA, Moscow 


Perm Oblast 
Bereznikovskiy No. 137 


Kravtsov, Vladimir Ivanovich, b. 1948, Ukrainian, 
higher education, no party affiliation, director of the 
Uralka'iy Stock Company First Mine Administration, 
Berezniki, Perm Oblast 


Kungurskiy No. 138 


Putilov, Mikhail Alekseyevich, b. 1935, Russian, higher 
education, no party affiliation, chairman of Rossiya 
Kolkhoz, Perm Oblast 


Leninskiy No. 139 


Zelenin, Viadimir Mikhaylovich, b. 1936, Russian, 
higher education, member of the Communist Party of 
the Russian Federation, head of a department of the 
Perm Agricultural Institute, Perm 


Sverdlovskiy No. 140 


Pokhmelkin, Viktor Valeryevich, b. 1960, Russian, higher 
education, member of the Russia’s Choice election associ- 
ation, scientific leader of the Legal Policy Private Research 
Institute, Perm 


Pskov Oblast 
Pskovskiy No. 141 


Mikhaylov, Yevgeniy Eduardovich, b. 1963, Russian, 
higher education, member of the Liberal Democratic 
Party of Russia, deputy chief editor of the newspaper 
PRAVDA ZHIRINOVSKOGO, Moscow 


Rostov Oblast 
Volgodonskiy No. 142 


Ponomarev, Sergey Aleksandrovich, b. 1956, Russian, 
higher education, member of the Socialist Workers Party, 
chairman of the board of the Khleborob Collective Agri- 
cultural Enterprise, Rostov Oblast 
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Kamenskiy No. 143 


Danchenko, Boris Ivanovich, b. 1947, Russian, higher 
education, no party affiliation, chief of the Department 
of Agriculture of the Kasharskiy Rayon Administration, 
Rostov Oblast 


Rostovskiy Pervomayskiy No. 144 


Amelina, Alla Leonidovna, b. 1952, Russian, higher 
education, no party affiliation, deputy chief editor of the 
newspaper VECHERNIY ROSTOV, Rostov-on-Don 


Rostovskiy Sovetskiy No. 145 


Bratishchev, Igor Mikhaylovich, b. 1938, Russian, higher 
education, member of the Communist Party of the 
Russian Federation, head of a department of the Rostov 
Railways University, Rostov-on-Don 


Taganrogskiy No. 146 


Rodionov, Yuriy Nikolayevich, b. 1938, Russian, higher 
education, no party affiliation, deputy chief military 
inspector of the Russian Federation, colonel general, 
Moscow 


Shakhtinskiy No. 147 


Bespalov, Ivan Mikhaylovich, b. 1938, Russian, higher 
education, member of the Communist Party of the 
Russian Federation. chief of a bay of the Mirnoye Mine 
Administration of the Rostovugol Stock Company, 
Shakhty, Rostov Oblast 


Ryazan Oblast 
Ryazanskiy No. 148 


Laykam, Konstantin Emilyevich, b. 1957, Russian, 
higher education, no party affiliation, director of the 
Agro-R Limited-Liability Partnership, Ryazan 


Shilovskiy No. 149 


Yenkov. Sergey Alekseyevich, b. 1949, Russian, higher 
educat! »n, member of the Agrarian Party of Russia, 
deputy chairman of the oblast committee of the Agro- 
Industrial Complex Workers Union, Ryazan 


Samara Oblast 
Novokuybyshevskiy No. 150 


Gusarova, Galina Ivanovna, b. 1947, Russian, higher 
education, member of the Women of Russia political 
movement, chairman of the Samara Oblast Adminis- 
tration Family, Mother and Child Committee, 
Samara 


Promyshlennyy No. 151 


Chukanov, Nikolay Aleksandrovich, b. 1940, Rus- 
sian, higher education, no party affiliation, leader of 
the Samara New Economic Research Foundation, 
Samara 
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Samarskiy No. 152 


Rozhkova, Lyubov Petrovna, b. 1947, Russian, higher 
education, no party affiliation, head of a department of 
the Samara State University, Samara 


Syzranskiy No. 153 


Gusarov, Yevgeniy Aleksandrovich, b. 1951, higher edu- 
cation, no party affiliation, president of the Poisk Stock 
Company, Syzran, Samara Oblast 


Tolyattinskiy No. 154 


Smirnov, Vyacheslav Mikhaylovich, b. 1953, Russian, 
higher education, no party affiliation, chairman of the 
board of the Lada-Bank Social Development Joint-Stock 
Commercial Bank, Togliatti, Samara Oblast 


Saratov Oblast 
Balakovskiy No. 155 


Sergeyenkov, Aleksandr Nikolayevich, b. 1955, Russian, 
higher education, member of the Democratic Russia 
movement, deputy chairman of the Balakovo Adminis- 
tration Provisional Committee for Reform of the Organs 
of Representative Power and the Organization of Local 
Government, Saratov Oblast 


Balashovskiy No. 156 


Dorovskikh, Andrey Mikhaylovich, b. 1965, Russian, 
higher education, member of the Liberal Democratic 
Party of Russia, director of the Resheniye Law Enter- 
prise, Balashov, Saratov Oblast 


Saratovskiy No. 157 


Gordeyev, Anatoliy Nikolayevich, b. 1954, Russian, 
higher education, member of the Communist Party of 
the Russian Federation, first vice president and execu- 
tive director of the Saratov Hermes Regional Trade and 
Industry Association, Saratov 


Engelsskiy No. 158 


Lysenko, Nikolay Nikolayevich, b. 1961, Russian, higher 
education, chairman of the Nativnal Republican Party 
of Russia Central Council, St. Petersburg 


Sakhalin Obiast 
Sakhalinskiy No. 159 


Tretyak, Boris Nikitovich, b. 1938, Ukrainian, higher 
education, no party affiliation, manager of the Sakhalin- 
geofizrazvedka Trust, Okha, Sakhalin Oblast 


Sverdlovsk Oblast 
Artemovskiy No. 160 


Tokareva, Tamara Petrovna, b. 1940, Russian, higher 
education, member of the Peasant Party of Russia, 
chairman of the Sverdlovsk Oblast Soviet of People’s 
Deputies Land Commission, Yekaterinburg 
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Verkh-Isetskiy No. 161 


Mishustina, Larisa Pavlovna, b. 1949, Russian, higher 
education, member of the Russia's Choice election asso- 
ciation, chairman of the Sverdlovsk Oblast Soviet of 
People’s Deputies Glasnost Commission, Yekaterinburg 


Kamensk-Uralskiy No. 162 


Mikheyev, Sergey Vladimirovich, b. 1955, Russian, higher 
education, no party affiliation, director of High School No. 
7 of the city of Sukhoy Log, Sverdlovsk Oblast 


Nizhne-Tagilskiy No. 163 


Veyer, Artur Pavlovich, b. 1947, German, higher educa- 
tion, no party affiliation, deputy chief of the administra- 
tion of the city of Nizhniy Tagil 


Ordzhonikidzevskiy No. 164 


Brusnitsyn, Yuriy Aleksandrovich, b. 1946, Russian, 
higher education, no party affiliation, chief of the admin- 
istration of Kirovskiy Rayon, Yekaterinburg 


Pervouralskiy No. 165 


Nekrasov, Leonid Vasilyevich, b. 1958, Russian, higher 
education, member of the Economic Freedom Party, 
manager of Ester-Bank, Yekaterinburg 


Serovskiy No. 166 


Selivanov, Andrey Vladimirovich, b. 1967, Russian, 
incomplete higher education, no party affiliation, 
chairman of the Youth Affairs Committee of the admin- 
istratior of the city of Krasnoturinsk, Sverdlovsk Oblast 


Smolensk Oblast 
Vyazemskiy No. 167 


Balalayev, Vyacheslav Yefimovich, b. 1950, Russian, 
higher education, member of the Agrarian Party of 
Russia, general director of the Safonovskoye Stock Com- 
pany, Safonovo, Smolensk Oblast 


Smolenskiy No. 168 


Lukyanov, Anatoliy Ivanovich, b. 1930, Russian, higher 
education, member of the Communist Party of the 
Russian Federation, retiree, Moscow 

Tambov Oblast 
Michurinskiy No. 169 


Ponomarev, Aleksey Alekseyevich, b. 1942, Russian, 
higher education, member of the Communist Party of 
the Russian Federation, temporarily not working 


Tambovskiy No. 170 


Pletneva, Tamara Vasilyevna, b. 1947, German, higher 
education, member of the Communist Party of the 
Russian Federation, director of the Inzhavino Auxiliary 
Boarding School, Inzhavino community, Tambov Oblast 
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Tver Oblast 
Bezhetskiy No. 171 


Bayunov, Viadimir Aleksandrovich, b. 1952, Russian, 
higher education, member of the Communist Party of 
the Russian Federation, director of the Druzhba Peasant 
Farm Association, Bezhetsk, Tver Oblast 


Tverskoy No. 172 


Astrakhankina, Tatyana Aleksandrovna, b. 1960, Rus- 
sian, higher education, member of the Communist Party 
of the Russian Federation, journalist of the newspaper 
RZHEVSKAYA PRAVDA, Rzhev, Tver Oblast 


Tomsk Oblast 
Tomskiy gorodskiy No. 173 


Bauer, Vladimir Anatolyevich, b. 1946, German, higher 
education, member of the Russia’s Choice election asso- 
ciation, deputy chief of the administration of Tomsk 
Oblast, Tomsk 


Tomskiy Selskiy No. 174 


Sulakshin, Stepan Stepanovich, b. 1954, Russian, 
higher education, member of the Republican Party of 
the Russian Federation, member of the Democratic 
Russia movement, representative of the president of 
the Russian Federation for Tomsk Oblast, Tomsk 


Tula Oblast 
Novomoskovskiy No. 175 


Vasilyev, Viadimir Aleksandrovich, b. 1936, Russian, 
higher education, no party affiliation, director of the 
Novomoskovsk branch of the Medveyev Russian Chem- 
ical Engineering University, Novomoskovsk, Tula 
Oblast 


Tulskiy No. 176 


Pashchenko, Eduard Aleksandrovich, b. 1939, Russian, 
higher education, no party affiliation, manager of the 
Tula General Regional Exchange, adviser to the chief of 
the administration of Tula Oblast, Tula 


Shchekinskiy No. 177 


Bogdanova, Yelena Mikhaylovna, b. 1955, Russian, 
higher education, member of the Agrarian Party of 
Russia, chief forestry inspector of the Tula Experimental 
Forestry Station, Tula 


Tyumen Oblast 
Ishimskiy No. 178 


Shkuro, Stanislav Ivanovich, b. 1948, Ukrainian, 
higher education, no party affiliation, director of the 
state-owned enterprise Zavodoukovskoye Experi- 
mental-Production Facility, Zavodoukovsk, Tyumen 
Oblast 
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Tyumenskiy No. 179 


Trushnikov, Aleksandr Khristoforovich, b. 1948, Russian, 

higher education, no party affiliation, journalist of the 

Region-Tyumen Television and Radio Company, Tyumen 
Ulyanovsk Oblast 

Leninskiy No. 180 


Sychev, Valeriy Aleksandrovich, b. 1960, Russian, higher 
education, no party affiliation, deputy chief of the admin- 
istration of Ulyanovsk Oblast, chairman of the Public-State 
Committee for Youth Affairs, Ulyanovsk 


Zasviyazhskiy No. 181 


Zhadanova, Lyudinila Aleksandrovna, b. 1950, Russian, 

higher education, no party affiliation, chief physician of 

Children’s City Hospital No. 1, Ulyanovsk 
Chelyabinsk Oblast 

Zlatoustovskiy No. 182 


Grigoriadi, Viadimir Stillianovich, b. 1949, Russian, higher 
education, no party affiliation, temporarily not working 


Kalininskiy No. 183 


Goloviev, Viadimir Ivanovich, b. 1957, Russian, higher edu- 
cation, member of the Russia’s Choice election association, 
chairman of the Chelyabinsk Oblast Property Administration 
Committee, Chelyabinsk 


Kyshtymskiy No. 184 


Kushnar, Aleksandr Leonidovich, b. 1954, Ukrainian, 
higher education, member of the Russia’s Choice elec- 
tion association, president of the Union of Leaseholders 
and Entrepreneurs of the Urals, Chelyabinsk 


Magnitogorskiy No. 185 


Pochinok, Aleksandr Petrovich, b. 1958, Russian, higher 
education, member of the Russia’s Choice election associa- 
tion, deputy minister of finance of the Russian Federation, 
Moscow 


Sevetskiy No. 186 


Utkin, Vladimir Petrovich, b. 1950, Russian, higher 
education, no party affiliation, temporarily not working 


Chita Oblast 
Borzinskiy No. 187 


Surenkov, Vladimir Sidorovich, b. 1948, Russian, higher 
education, no party affiliation, executive director of the 
Zabaykalzoloto Association, Chita 


Chitinskiy No. 188 


Markidonov, Sergey Aleksandrovich, b. 1961, Russian, 
higher etucation, no party affiliation, chairman of the 
Chita Ot last Property Fund, Chita 
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Yarovslavi Oblast 
Kirovskiy No. 189 


Tishkovskaya, Yevgeniya Leonidovna, b. 1948, Rus- 
sian, higher education, no party affiliation, design 
engineer of the Yaroslavinefteorgsintez Stock Com- 
pany, Yaroslavl 


Rybinskiy No. 190 


Greshnevikov, Anatoliy Nikolayevich, b. 1956, Russian, 
higher education, member of the Russian Artistic Union of 
Employees of Culture, writer, Borisoglebskiy comr..unity, 
Yaroslavl Oblast 


City of Moscow 
Babushkinskiy No. 191 


Nisnevich, Yuliy Anatolyevich, b. 1951, Jewish, higher 
education, member of the Democratic Russia movement, 
deputy general director of the Litsom k Litsu joint venture, 
Moscow 


Varshavskiy No. 192 


Kovalev, Sergey Adamovich, b. 1930, Russian, higher 
education, member of the Russia’s Choice election asso- 
ciation, chairman of the president of the Russian Feder- 
ation’s Human Rights Commission, Moscow 


Zapadnyy No. 193 


Zadonskiy, Georgiy Ivanovich, b. 1940, Russian, higher 
education, member of the Democratic Russia move- 
ment, chief of a department of the Ministry of Labor of 
the Russian Federation, Moscow 


Kashirskiy No. 194 


Khakamada, Irina Mutsuovna, b. 1955, Russian, higher 
education, member of the Economic Freedom Party, 
expert of the Russian Commodity-Raw Material 
Exchange, Moscow 


Medvedkovskiy No. 195 


Mironov, Viktor Pimenovich, b. 1948, Russian, 
higher education, no party affiliation, leader of the 
Moscow City Hall Main Municipal Control Admin- 
istration 


Nagatinskiy No. 196 


Volkov, Andrey Romanovich, b. 1961, Russian, higher 
education, no party affiliation, consultant of the Ser- 
voinvest Firm, Moscow 


Perovskiy No. 197 


Osovtsov, Aleksandr Avraamovich, b. 1957, Russian, 
higher education, member of the Russia’s Choice elec- 
tion association, member of the Democratic Russia 
movement, college dean, professor at the International 
University, Moscow 
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Preobrazhenskiy No. 198 


Zhukov, Aleksandr Dmitriyevich, b. 1956, Russian, higher 
education, member of the Dignity and Mercy election asso- 
ciation, vice president of the Avtotraktoroeksport Foreign 
Economic Stock Company, Moscow 


Severnyy No. 199 


Gerber, Alla Yefremovna, b. 1932, Jewish, higher educa- 
tion, member of the Russia’s Choice election association, 
writer, journalist, Moscow 


Severo-Zapadnyy No. 200 


Vlasov, Yuriy Petrovich, b. 1935, Russian, higher edu- 
cation, no party affiliation, president of the Pushkin 
Academy, writer, Moscow 


Universitetskiy No. 201 


Braginskiy, Aleksandr Pavlovich, b. 1948, Russian, 
higher education, member of the Russian Democratic 
Reform Movement, deputy premier of the Government 
of Moscow, Moscow 


Tsentralnyy No. 202 


Tarasov, Artem Mikhaylovich, b. 1950, Russian, higher 
education, no party affiliation, entrepreneur of the Ken- 
more Service LTD firm, Moscow 


Sheremetyevskiy No. 203 


Makarov, Andrey Mikhaylovich, b. 1954, higher educa- 
tion, member of the Russia’s Choice election associa- 
tion, member of the executive committee of the Russia’s 
Choice social and political movement, Moscow 


Yugo-Zapadnyy No. 204 


Medvedev, Pavel Alekseyevich, b. 1940, Russian, higher edu- 
cation, no party affiliation, specialist-expert of the Group of 
Experts of the president of the Russian Federation, Moscow 


Yugo-Vostochnyy No. 205 


Fedorov, Boris Grigoryevich, b. 1958, Russian, higher 
education, no party affiliation, deputy chairman of the 
Government of the Russian Federation, minister of 
finance of the Russian Federation, Moscow 


St. Petersburg 
Zapadnyy No. 206 


Savitskiy, Vitaliy Viktorovich, b. 1955, Russian, higher 
education, member of the party Russian Christian Dem- 
ocratic Union-New Democracy, scientific associate of 
the St. Petersburg State University, St. Petersburg 


Severnyy No. 207 


Kiselev, Mikhail Mikhaylovich, b. 1964, Russian, incomplete 
higher education, no party affiliation, scientific associate of 
the National Model of the Economy Institute, St. Petersburg 
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Severo-Vostochnyy No. 208 


Rybakov, Yuliy Andreyevich, b. 1946, Russian, secondary 
education, member of the Free Democratic Party of 
Russia, member of the St. Petersburg Soviet of People’s 
Deputies, chairman of the Human Rights Commission, St. 
Petersburg 


Severo-Zapadnyy No. 209 


Aleksandrov, Aleksey Ivanovich, b. 1952, Russian, 
higher education, member of the Russia’s Choice elec- 
tion association, member of the St. Petersburg Bar 
Association, St. Petersburg 


Tsentralnyy No. 210 


Nevzorov, Aleksandr Glebovich, b. 1958, Russian, sec- 
ondary specialized education, member of the Russian 
National Assembly social and political association, televi- 
sion journalist, chief editor of NTK-600, St. Petersburg 


Yuzhnyy No. 211 


Yegorov, Aleksandr Kiryanovich, b. 1954, Russian, higher 
education, no party affiliation, chairman of the St. Peters- 
burg Soviet of People’s Deputies’ Standing Planning and 
Financial-Budget Commission, St. Petersburg 


Yugo-Vostochnyy No. 212 


Popov, Sergey Anatolyevich, b. 1960, Russian, higher edu- 
cation, no party affiliation, president of the Association of 
Commercial Banks, St. Petersburg 


Yugo-Zapadnyy No. 213 


Goryac iev, Mark Leonidovich, b. 1954, Russian, sec- 
ondary specialized education, no party affiliation, presi- 
dent of the Goryachev Concern, St. Petersburg 


Jewish Autonomous Oblast 
Birobidzhanskiy No. 214 


Biryukov, Anatoliy Mikhaylovich, b. 1947, Russian, 
higher education, member of the Agrarian Party of 
Russia, deputy chairman of the Agro-Industrial Complex 
of the Russian Federation Workers Union Central Com- 
mittee, Moscow 


Aginskiy Buryatskiy Autonomous Okrug 


Aginskiy Buryatskiy No. 215 


Zhamsuyev, Bair Bayaskhalanovich, b. 1959, Buryat, 
higher education, no party affiliation, permanent repre- 
sentative of the Aginskiy Buryatskiy Autonomous Okrug 
at the Government of the Russian Federation, Moscow 


Komi-Permyatskiy Autonomous Okrug 
Komi-Permyatskiy No. 216 


Viasova, Anna Petrovna, b. 1941, Perm Komi, higher 
education, member of the Women of Russia political 
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movement, chairman of the Komi-Permyatskiy Auton- 
omous Okrug Administration Committee for the 
Economy, Kudymkar 


Koryakskiy Autonomous Okrug 
Koryakskiy No. 217 


Popov, Mikhail Ivanovich, b. 1942, Koryak, higher edu- 
cation, no party affiliation, head of the Koryak Labora- 
tory of the Ministry of Education of the Russian Feder- 
ation National Problems of Education Institute, 
community of Palana 


Nenetskiy Autonomous Okrug 
Nenetskiy No. 218 


Chilingaroy, Artur Nikolayevich, b. 1939, Armenian, 
higher education, member of the All-Russia Renewal 
Union party, president of the Polar Explorers’ Associa- 
tion, Moscow 


Taymyrskiy (Dolgano-Nenetskiy) Autonomous Okrug 
Taymirskiy (Dolgano-Nenetskiy) No. 219 


Vasilyev, Aleksandr Gennadyevich, b. 1948, Russian, 
higher education, no party affiliation, first deputy chief 
of the administration of the city of Dudinka 


Ust-Ordynskiy Buryatskiy Autonomous Okrug 
Ust-Ordynskiy No. 220 


Boskholov, Sergey Semenovich, b. 1950, Buryat, higher 
education, no party affiliation, chief consultant-adviser 
of a division of the Constitutional Court of the Russian 
Federation, Moscow 


Khanty-Mansiyskiy Autonomous Okrug 
Nizhnevartovskiy No. 221 


Medvedev, Viadimir Sergeyevich, b. 1943, Russian, 
higher education, no party affiliation, president of the 
Union of Oil Workers of Russia, Tyumen 


Khanty-Mansiyskiy No. 222 


Aypin, Yereiney Danilovich, b. 1948, Khanty, higher 
education, member of the Russia’s Choice election asso- 
ciation, representative of the president of the Russian 
Federation for the Khanty-Mansiyskiy Autonomous 
Okrug, Khanty-Mansiysk 


Chukotskiy Autonomous Okrug 
Chukotskiy No. 223 


Nesterenko, Tatyana Gennadyevna, b. 1959, Russian, 
higher education, no party affiliation, deputy chief of the 
administration of the Chukotskiy Autonomous Okrug, 
chief of the Finance Administration, Anadyr 
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Evenkiyskiy Autonomous Okrug 
Evenkiyskiy No. 224 


Gayulskiy, Viktor Ivanovich, b. 1957, Evenk, higher 
education, no party affiliation, director of the Surinda 
Pedigree Deer-Breeding Stock Company, Evenkiyskiy 
Autonomous Okrug 


Yamalo-Nenetskiy Autonomous Okrug 
Yamalo-Nenetskiy No. 225 


Goman, Vladimir Vladimirovich, b. 1952, Ukrainian, 
higher education, no party affiliation, mayor of the city 
of Nadym and Nadymskiy Rayon, Yamalo-Nenetskiy 
Autonomous Okrug 


Listing of Deputies To Federation Council 


944E0333A Moscow ROSSIYSKAYA GAZETA in 
Russian 28 Dec 93 pp 5-6 


[List of the deputies to the Federation Council of the 
Federal Assembly of the Russian Federation elected 
from two-seat electoral districts; numbers as published] 


{Text} 


The Republic of Adygea (Adygea) 
Adygeyskiy No. 1 


Aslan Aliyevich Dzharimov, b. 1939, Adygey, higher 
education, no party affiliation, president, chairman of 
the Cabinet of Ministers—the Government of the 
Republic of Adygea, city cf Maykop 


Mikhail Nikolayevich Chernichenko, b. 1944, Russian, 
higher education, no party affiliation, head of the admin- 
istration of the city of Maykop 


Republic of Bashkortostan 
Bashkirskiy No. 2 


Anatoliy Yakovlevich Kopsov, b. 1942, Russian, higher 
education, no party affiliation, chairman of the Council 
of Ministers of the Republic of Bashkortostan, city of 
Ufa 


Murtyaza Gubaydullovich Rakhimov, b. 1934, Bashkir, 
higher education, no party affiliation, chairman of the 
Supreme Soviet of the Republic of Bashkortostan, city of 
Ufa 


Republic of Buryatia 
Buryatskiy No. 3 


Lidiya Chimitovna Nimayeva, b. 1948, Buryat, higher 
education, member of the Communist Party of the 
Russian Federation, acting chairman of the Science and 
Education Committee of the Supreme Soviet of the 
Republic of Buryatia, city of Ulan-Ude 
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Leonid Vasilyevich Potapov, b. 1935, Russian, no party 
affiliation, chairman of the Supreme Soviet of the 
Republic of Buryatia, city of Ulan-Ude 


Republic of Altay 
Gorno-Altayskiy No. 4 


Valeriy Ivanovich Chaptynov, b. 1945, Altayan, higher 
education, no party affiliation, chairman of the Supreme 
Soviet of the Republic of Altay, city of Gorno-Altaysk 


Viadimir Ivanovich Petrov, b. 1942, Russian, higher 
education, no party affiliation, chairman of the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of Altay, city of Gorno-Altaysk 


Republic of Dagestan 
Dagestanskiy No. 5 


Ramazan Gadzhimuratovich Abdulatipov, b. 1946, 
Avar, higher education, member of the Collective Cre- 
ativity of the People in the Name of Life (the Senega 
Forum) movement, first deputy chairman of the Russian 
Federation State Committee on Federation and Nation- 
ality Affairs, city of Moscow 


Magomedali Magomedovich Magomedov, b. 1930, Dar- 
gin, higher education, no party affiliation, chairman of 
the Supreme Soviet of the Republic of Dagestan, city of 
Makhachkala 


Ingush Republic 


Ingushskiy No. 6 


Ruslan Sultanovich Aushev, b. 1954, Ingush, higher 
education, no party affiliation, president of Ingush 
Republic, city of Nazran 


Issa Magometovich Kostoyev. b. 1942, Ingush, higher 
education, no party affiliation, department chief, Office 
of the Procurator General of the Russian Federation, city 
of Moscow 


Kabardino-Balkar Republic 


Kabardino-Balkarskiy No. 7 


Valeriy Mukhamedovich Kokov, b. 1941, Kabardin, 
higher education, no party affiliation, president of the 
Kabardino-Balkar Republic, city of Nalchik 


Georgiy Mashtayevich Cherkesov,, b. 1938, Balkar, 
higher education, no party affiliation, prime minister of 
Kabardino-Balkar Republic, city of Nalchik 


Republic of Kalmykia-Khaimg Tangch 
Kalmytskiy No. 8 


Aleksandr Vasilyevich Golovatov, b. 1952, Russian, 
higher education, no party affiliation, chairman of the 
Republic of Kalmykia-Khalmg Tangch State Committee 
for Administration of State Property, city of Elista 
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Kirsan Nikolayevich Ilyumzhinov, b. 1962, Kalmyk, 
higher education, no party affiliation, president of the 
Republic of Kalmykia-Khalmg Tangch, city of Elista 


Karachay-Cherkess Republic 
Karachayevo-Cherkesskiy No. 9 


Vladimir Pavlovich Strigin, b. 1955, Russian, higher 
education, no party affiliation, chairman of the Zelen- 
chukskiy Rayon People’s Court, village Zelechukskaya, 
Karachay-Cherkess Republic 


Vladimir Islamovich Khubiyev, b. 1932, Karachay, 
higher education, no party affiliation, chairman of the 
Council of Ministers of the Karachay-Cherkess 
Republic, city of Cherkessk 


Republic of Karelia 
Karelskiy No. 10 


Viktor Nikolayevich Stepanov, b. 1947, Karelian, higher 
education, member of the Union of Communists of 
Karelia, chairman of the Supreme Soviet of the Republic 
of Karelia, city of Petrozavodsk 


Sergey Petrovich Blinnikov, b. 1945, Russian, higher 
education, no party affiliation, chairman of the Council 
of Ministers of the Republic of Karelia, city of Petroza- 
vodsk 


Republic of Komi 
Syktyvkarskiy No. 11 


Yuriy Alekseyevich Spiridonov, b. 1938, Russian, higher 
education, no party affiliation, chairman of the Supreme 
Soviet of the Republic of Komi, city of Syktyvkar 


Vyacheslav Ivanovich Khudyayev, b. 1946, Komi, higher 
education, no party affiliation, chairman of the Council 
of Ministers of the Republic of Komi, city of Syktyvkar 


Republic of Mari El 
Mariyskiy No. 12 


Anatoliy Aleksandrovich Zenkin, b. 1939, Mari. higher 
education, no party affiliation, first deputy chairman of 
the Supreme Soviet of the Republic of Mari El, city of 
Yoshkar-Ola 


Vyacheslav Aleksandrovich Kislitsin, b. 1948, Russian, 
higher education, no party affiliation, head of the admin- 
istration of Medvedevskiy Rayon, Republic of Mari El 


Republic of Mordvinia 


Mordovskiy No. 13 Valeriy Nikolayevich Shvetsov, b. 
1939, Mordvinian, higher education, no party affilia- 
tion, chairman of the Council of Ministers—the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of Mordvinia, city of Saransk 


Lyudmila Aleksandrovna Ivanova, b. 1953, Russian, 
higher education, member of the Communist Party of 
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the Russian Federation, chief specialist of the Ministry 
of Labor and Employment of the Republic of Mordvinia, 
city of Saransk 


Republic of Sakha (Yakutia) 
Yakutskiy No. 14 


Mikhail Yefimovich Nikolayev, b. 1937, Yakut, higher 
education, no party affiliation, president of the Republic 
of Sakha (Yakutia), city of Yakutsk 


Eduard Yakovlevich Esterley, b. 1935, German, higher 
education, no party affiliation, head of the administration 
of the city of Neryungri, Republic of Sakha (Yakutia) 


Republic of North Ossetia 
Severo-Osetinskiy No. 15 


Sergey Valentinovich Khetagurov, b. 1942, Ossetian, 
higher education, no party affiliation, chairman of the 
Council of Ministers of the Republic of North Ossetia, 
city of Vladikavkaz 


Akhsarbek Khadzhimurayevich Galazov, b. 1929, Osse- 
tian, higher education, no party affiliation, chairman of 
the Supreme Soviet of the Republic of North Ossetia, 
city of Vladikavkaz 


Republic of Tyva 
Tuvinskiy No. 17 


Vladimir Borayevich Kara-Sal, b. 1938, Tuvinian, 
higher education, no party affiliation, minister of 
internal affairs of the Republic of Tyva, city of Kyzyl 


Sherit-ool Dizizhikovich Oorzhak, b. 1942, Tuvinian, 
higher education, no party affiliation, president of the 
Republic of Tyva, city of Kyzyl 


Udmurt Republic 
Udmurtskiy No. 18 


Vladimir Nikolayevich Podoprigora, b. 1954, Russian, 
higher education, no party affiliation, chief of staff of the 
Federal Assembly of the Russian Federation, city of 
Mozhga 


Aleksandr Aleksandrovich Volkev, b. 1951, Russian, 
higher education, no party affiliation, chairman of the 
Council of Ministers of the Udmurt Republic, city of 
Izhevsk 


Republic of Khakassia 
Khakasskiy No. 19 


Andrey Serafimovich Asochakov, b. 1955, Khakass, 
higher education, no party affiliation, permanent repre- 
sentative of the Republic of Khakassia under the presi- 
dent of the Russian Federation, city of Moscow 
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Yuriy Stepanovich Shchapov, b. 1935, Russian, higher 
education, no party affiliation, general director of the 
Kompaniya Khakasugol joint-stock company, city of 
Abakan 


Chuvash Republic—Chavash respubliki 
Chuvashskiy No. 21 


Valeryan Nikolayevich Viktorov, b. 1951, Chuvash, higher 
education, no party affiliation, chairman of the Council of 
Ministers of Chuvash Republic, city of Cheboksary 


Lev Panteleymonovich Kurakov, b. 1943, Chuvash, higher 
education, no party affiliation, rector of the imeni I.N. 
Ulyanova Chuvash State University, city of Cheboksary 


Altay Kray 
Altayskiy No. 22 


Aleksandr Aleksandrovich Surikov, b. 1940, Russian, 
higher education, no party affiliation, chairman of the 
Altay Kray Soviet of People’s Deputies, city of Barnaul 


Yakov Nakhmanovich Shoykhet, b. 1940, Jewish, higher 
education, no party affiliation, deputy chairman of the 
Altay Kray administration committee for the elimina- 
tion of the consequences of the long-term impact of 
nuclear testing at Semipalatinsk test site; deputy rector 
for science and head of the surgery department of the 
Altay State Medical Institute, city of Barnaul 


Krasnodar Kray 
Krasnodarskiy No. 23 


Nikolay Dmitriyevich Yegorov, b. 1951, Russian, higher 
education, no party affiliation, head of the administration 
of Krasnodar Kray, city of Krasnodar 


Nikolay Ignatovich Kondratenko, b. 1940, Russian, 
higher education, no party affiliation, deputy general 
director of Rezerv-Tabak enterprise, city of Krasnodar 


Krasnoyarsk Kray 
Yeniseyskiy No. 24 


Valeriy Mikhaylovich Zubov, b. 1953, Russian, higher 
education, no party affiliation, head of the Krasnoyarsk 
Kray administration, city of Krasnoyarsk 


Petr Vasilyevich Romanov, b. 1943, Russian, higher edu- 
cation, no party affiliation, general director of the Krasno- 
yarskiy Kombinat Yenisey production association, city of 
Krasnoyarsk 


Maritime Kray 
Primorskiy No. 25 


Yevdokiya Aleksandrovna Gayer, b. 1934, Nanay, 
higher education, member of the Russia’s Choice elec- 
toral coalition, deputy chairman of the Russian Federa- 
tion State Committee for Socioeconomic Development 
of the North, city of Moscow 
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Yevgeniy Ivanovich Nazdratenko, b. 1949, Russian, 
higher education, no party affiliation, head of the Mar- 
itime Kray administration, city of Vladivostok 


Stavropol Kray 
Stavropolskiy No. 26 


Yevgeniy Semenovich Kuznetsov, b. 1938, Russian, 
l*gher education, member of the Russia’s Choice elec- 
toral coalition, head of the Stavropol Kray administra- 
tion, city of Stavropol 


Aleksey Viktorovich Kulakovskiy, b. 1954, Russian, 
higher education, no party affiliation, president of the 
Russian Federation’s representative in Stavropol Kray, 
city of Stavropol 


Khabarovsk Kray 
Khabarovskiy No. 27 


Viktor Kirsanovich Bulgakov, b. 1949, Russian, higher 
education, no party affiliation, rector of the Khabarovsk 
State Technical University, city of Khabarovsk 


Viktor Ivanovich Ishayev, b. 1948, Russian, higher edu- 
cation, no party affiliation, head of the Khabarovsk Kray 
administration, city of Khabarovsk 


Amur Oblast 
Amurskiy No. 28 


Leonid Viktorovich Korotkov, b. 1955, Russian, higher 
education, member of the Communist Party of the 
Russian Federation, department chief of the AMUR- 
SKAYA PRAVDA newspaper, city of Blagoveshchensk 


Pavel Semenovich Shtein, b. 1951, Russian, higher edu- 
cation, member of the Communist Party of the Russian 
Federation, temporarily unemployed 


Arkhangelsk Oblast 
Arkhangelskiy No. 29 


Pavel Nikolayevich Balakshin, b. 1936, Russian, higher 
education, no party affiliation, head of the Arkhangelsk 
Oblast administration, city of Arkhangelsk 


Yevgeniy Fedorovich Yeroshkin, b. 1950, Russian, 
higher education, no party affiliation, chairman of the 
Kotlass Silicate Brick Plant limited liability partnership, 
city of Kotlass in Arkhangelsk Oblast 


Astrakhan Oblast 
Astrakhanskiy No. 30 


Vyacheslav Petrovich Zvolinskiy, b. 1947, Russian, 


higher education, no party affiliation, general director of 
the Nizhnyaya Volga scientific-production association, 
city of Astrakhan 
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Valeriy Mikhaylovich Adrov, b. 1937, Russian, higher 
education, no party affiliation, president of the Russian 
Federation representative in Astrakhan Oblast, city of 
Astrakhan 


Belgorod Oblast 


Belgorodskiy No. 31 


Mikhail Ivanovich Beskhmelnikov, b. 1956, Russian, 
higher education, no party affiliation, chairman of the 
Belgorod Oblast Soviet of People’s Deputies, city of 
Belgorod 


Aleksey Filippovich Ponomarev, b. 1930, Russian, higher 
education, no party affiliation, deputy rector of the 
Belgorod Agricultural Institute, city of Belgorod 


Bryansk Oblast 
Bryanskiy No. 32 


Yuriy Yevgenyevich Ledkin, b. 1938, Russian, higher 
education, member of the Communist Party of the 
Russian Federation, temporarily unemployed 


Petr Petrovich Shirshov, b. 1945, Russian, higher edu- 
cation, no party affiliation, military serviceman, city of 
Bryansk 


Vladimir Oblast 
Viadimirskiy No. 33 


Nikolay Sergeyevich Yegorov, b. 1941, Russian, higher 
education, no party affiliation, president of the Russian 
Federation representative in Vladimir Oblast, city of 
Vladimir 


Yuriy Vasilyevich Vlasov, b. 1961, Russian, higher edu- 
cation, no party affiliation, head of the Viadimir Oblast 
administration, city of Vladimir 


Volgograd Oblast 
Volgogradskiy No. 34 


Yuriy Viktorovich Chekhov, b. 1947, Russian, higher 
education, no party a‘filiation, head of the city of Vol- 
gograd administration 


Ivan Petrovich Shabunin, b. 1935, Russian, higher edu- 
cation, no party affiliation, head of the Volgograd Oblast 
administration, city of Volgograd 


Vologda Oblast 


Vologodskiy No. 35 


Nikolay Mikhaylovich Podgornov, b. 1949, Russian, 
incomplete higher education, no party affiliation, head 
of the Vologda Oblast administration, city of Vologda 


Vyacheslav Ycvgenyevich Pozgalev, b. 1946, Russian, 
higher education, member of the Russia’s Choice elec- 
toral coalition, mayor of the city of Cherepovets in 
Vologda Oblast 
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Voronezh Oblast 
Voronezhskiy No, 36 


Aleksandr Yakovlevich Kovalev, b, 1942, Russian, 
higher education, no party affiliation, head of the 
Voronezh Oblast administration, city of Voronezh 


Aleksandr Vasilyevich Vorobyev, b. 1942, Russian, 
higher education, no party affiliation, chief of the audit 
administration of the Voronezh Oblast administration, 
city of Voronezh 


Ivanovo Oblast 
Ivanovskiy No, 37 


Vladislav Nikolayevich Tikhomirov, b. 1939, Russian, 
higher education, no party affiliation, chairman of the 
Ivanovo Oblast Soviet of People’s Deputies, city of 
lvanovo 


Igor Yevgenyevich Gladkov, b. 1954, Russian, higher 
education, no party affiliation, deputy general 
director of Ivanovoiskozh joint-stock company, city 
of Ivanovo 


Irkutsk Oblast 
Irkutskiy No. 38 


Yuriy Abramovich Nozhikov, b. 1934, Russian, higher 
education, no party affiliation, head of the Irkutsk 
Oblast administration, city of Irkutsk 


Pavel Aleksandrovich Golyshev, b. 1952, Russian, higher 
education, no party affiliation, president of the Agrodor- 
spetsstroy company, city of Irkutsk 


Kaliningrad Oblast 
Kaliningradskiy No. 39 


Yuriy Semenovich Matochkin, b. 1931, Russian, higher 
education, no party affiliation, head of the Kaliningrad 
Oblast administration, city of Kaliningrad 


Viadimir Filippovich Shumeyko, b. 1945, Russian, 
higher education, no party affiliation, first deputy 
chairman of the chairman of the Council! of Ministers— 
the Government of the Russian Federation, city of 
Moscow 


Kaluga Oblast 
Kaluzhskiy No. 40 


Aleksey Petrovich Demichev, b. 1943, Russian, higher 
education, no party affiliation, general director of the 
Yerdenevskoye joint-stock company, Kaluga Oblast 


Valeriy Vasilyevich Sudarenkov, b. 1940, Russian, 
higher education, no party affiliation, chairman of the 
Kaluga Oblast Soviet of People’s Deputies 
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Kamchatka Oblast 
Kamchatskiy No. 41 


Petr Grigoryevich Premyan, b. 1945, Russian, higher 
education, no party affiliation, chairman of the Kam- 
chatka Oblast Soviet of People’s Deputies, city of Petro- 
paviovsk-Kamchatskiy 


Lyudmila Alekseyevna Grigoryeva, b. 1940, Russian, 
higher education, no party affiliation, deputy chief of the 
Kamchatka Oblast main administration of the Central 
Bank of the Russian Federation, city of Petropaviovsk- 
Kamchatskiy 


Kemerovo Oblast 
Kemerovskiy No. 42 


Aman-geldy Moldagazyyevich Tuleyev, b. 1944, Kazakh, 
higher education, no party affiliation, temporarily unem- 
ployed 


Aleksandr Valentinovich Aslanidi, b. 1947, Russian, 
higher education, no party affiliation, executive director 
of Nasha Gazeta limited liability partnership, NASHA 
GAZETA deputy editor in chief, city of Osinniki in 
Kemerovo Oblast 


Kirov Oblast 
Kirovskiy No. 43 


Viadimir Nikolayevich Sergeyenkov, b. 1938, Russian, 
higher education, no party affiliation, rector of the 
Socioeconomic Problems Institute, city of Kirov 


Vasiliy Alekseyevich Desyatnikov, b. 1942, Russian, 
higher education, no party affiliation, head of the Kirov 
Oblast administration, city of Kirov 


Kostroma Oblast 
Kostromskoy No. 44 


Valeriy Petrovich Arbuzov, b. 1939, Russian, higher 
education, no party affiliation, head of the Kostroma 
Oblast administration, city of Kostrome 


Boris Konstantinovich Korobov, b. 1946, Russian, higher 
education, no party affiliation, head of the city of Kos- 
troma administration 


Kurgan Oblast 
Kurganskiy No. 45 


Valeriy lvanovich Ovsyannikov, b. 1938, Russian, higher 
education, no party affiliation, director of Baturinskoye 
experimental-production enterprise, Kurgan Oblast 


Oleg Aleksandrovich Bogomolov, b. 1950, Russian, 
higher education, no party affiliation, chairman of the 
Kurgan Oblast Soviet of People’s Deputies, city of 
Kurgan 
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Kursk Oblast 
Kurskiy No. 46 


Viadimir Nikolayevich Likhachev, b. 1946, Russian, 
higher education, no party affiliation, chairman of the 
Kursk Oblast Soviet of People’s Deputies, city of Kursk 


Vasiliy Ivanovich Shuteyev, b. 1942, Russian, higher 
education, no party affiliation, head of the Kursk Oblast 
administration, city of Kursk 


Leningrad Oblast 
Leningradskiy No. 47 


Aleksandr Semenovich Belyakov, b. 1945, Karelian, 
higher education, no party affiliation, head of the Len- 
ingrad Oblast administration, city of St. Petersburg 


Vadim Anatolyevich Gustov, b. 1948, Russian, higher 
education, no party affiliation, chairman of the Lenin- 
grad Oblast Soviet of People’s Deputies, city of St. 
Petersburg 


Lipetsk Oblast 
Lipetskiy No. 48 


Mikhail Tikhonovich Narolin, b. 1933, Russian, higher 
education, no party affiliation, head of the Lipetsk 
Oblast administration, city of Lipetsk 


Oleg Petrovich Korolev, b. 1952, Russian, higher educa- 
tion, no party affiliation, chairman of the chairman of 
the Lipetsk Oblast Soviet of People’s Deputies, city of 
Lipetsk 


Magadan Oblast 
Magadanskiy No. 49 


Mikhail Aleksandrovich Shlyapin, b. 1944, Russian, 
higher education, no party affiliation, chief of the 
Magadanagropromstroy cooperative-state design- 
industrial construction-production association, city of 
Magadan 


Valentin Ivanovich Tsvetkov, b. 1948, Russian, higher 
education, no party affiliation, general director of the 
Magadannerud joint-stock company, city of Magadan 


Moscow Oblast 
Moskovskiy Oblastnoy No. 50 


Anatoliy Stepanovich Tyazhlov, b. 1942, Russian, higher 
education, no party affiliation, head of the Moscow 
Oblast administration, city of Moscow 


Anatoliy Vasilyevich Dolgolaptev, b. 1949, Russian, 
higher education, cochairman of the All-Russia 
“Renewal” Union party, first deputy head of the 
Moscow Oblast administration, city of Moscow 
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Murmansk Oblast 
Murmanskiy No. 51 


Lyudmila Vasilyevna Pobedinskaya, b. 1949, Russian, 
higher education, no party affiliation, administrator of 
affairs of the Murmansk Oblast administration, city of 
Kola in Murmansk Oblast 


Sergey Viktorovich lyevlev, b. 1965, Russian, higher 
education, no party affiliation, president of the Arktik- 
servis company, city of Murmansk 


Nizhniy Novgorod Oblast 


Nizhegorodskiy No. 52 


Yevgeniy Vladimirovich Krestyaninov, b. 1948, Russian, 
higher education, no party affiliation, chairman of the 
Nizhniy Novgorod Oblast Soviet of People’s Deputies, 
city of Nizhniy Novgorod 


Boris Efimovich Nemtsov, b. 1959, Russian, higher edu- 
cation, no party affiliation, governor of Nizhniy 
Novgorod Oblast, city of Nizhniy Novgorod 


Novgorod Oblast 
Novgorodskiy No. 53 


Mikhail Mikhaylovich Prusak, b. 1960, Ukrainian, 
higher education, member of the Party of Russian Unity 
and Accord electoral coalition, head of the Novgorod 
Oblast administration, city of Novgorod 


Aleksandr Sergeyevich Tsvetkev, b. 1938, Russian, 
higher education, no party affiliation, general director of 
the Kvant production association, city of Novgorod 


Novosibirsk Oblast 
Novosibirskiy No. 54 


Aleksey Petrovich Manannikov, b. 1956, Russian, higher 
education, member of the Russia’s Choice electoral 
coalition, member of the Democratic Russia movement, 
temporarily unemployed 


Ivan Ivanovich Indinok, b. 1938, Russian, higher educa- 
tion, no party affiliation, acting head of the Novosibirsk 
Oblast administration, city of Novosibirsk 


Omsk Oblast 
Omskiy No. 55 


Leonid Konstantinovich Polezhayev, b. 1940, Russian, 
higher education, no party affiliation, head of the Omsk 
Oblast administration, city of Omsk 


Oleg Nikolayevich Smolin, b. 1952, Russian, higher 
education, chairman of the board of the Labor Party, 
associate professor at a department of the imeni A.M. 
Gorkogo Omsk State Pedagogical Institute, city of Omsk 
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Orenburg Oblast 
Orenburgskiy No. 56 


Viadimir Vasilyevich Yelagin, b. 1955, Russian, higher 
education, no party affiliation, head of the Orenburg 
Oblast administration, city of Orenburg 


Pavel Ivanovich Gurkalov, b. 1939, Russian, higher edu- 
cation, no party affiliation, general director of the Nosta 
joint-stock company, city of Novotroitsk in Orenburg 
Oblast 


Orel Oblast 
Orlovskiy No. 57 


Aleksandr Leonidovich Yepimakhov, b. 1961, Russian, 
higher education, member of the Communist Party of 
the Russian Federation, instructor at the Mtsensk Met- 
allurgical Technical School, city of Mtsensk in Orel 
Oblast 


Yegor Semenovich Stroyev, b. 1937, Russian, higher 
education, no party affiliation, head of the Orel Oblast 
administration, city of Orel 


Penza Oblast 
Penzenskiy No. 58 


Aleksandr Serafimovich Kalashnikov, b. 1949, Russian, 
higher education, no party affiliation, head of the city of 
Penza administration 


Anatoliy Fedorovich Kovlyagin, b. 1938, Russian, higher 
education, no party affiliation, head of the Penza Oblast 
administration, city of Penza 


Perm Oblast 
Permskiy No. 59 


Sergey Viadimirovich Levitan, b. 1963, Ukrainian, 
higher education, no party affiliation, president of the 
Nostromo concern, city of Perm 


Vitaliy Afanasyevich Zelenkin, b. 1944, Russian, higher 
education, no party affiliation, director of the regional 
branch of the International Foundation for Facilitating 
Privatization and Foreign Investment, city of Perm 


Pskov Oblast 
Pskovskiy No. 60 


Vladimir Romanovich Sidorenko, b. 1948, Ukrainian, 
higher education, member of the Agrarian Party of 
Russia, president of the Cherskaya agrarian firm, 
Pankinskiy Rayon in Pskov Oblast 


Viadislav Nikolayevich Tumanov, b. 1958, Russian, 
higher education, no party affiliation, head of the Pskov 
Oblast administration, city of Pskov 
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Rostov Oblast 
Rostovskiy No. 61 


Leonid Andreyevich Ivanchenko, b. 1942, Russian, 
higher education, member of the Communist Party of 
the Russian Federation, general director of the Svetlana 
joint-stock company, city of Rostov-na-Donu 


Viadimir Fedorovich Chub, b. 1948, Russian, higher 
education, no party affiliation, head of the Rostov 
Oblast administration, city of Rostov-na-Donu 


Ryazan Oblast 
Ryazanskiy No. 62 


Vyacheslav Nikolayevich Lyubimov, b. 1947, Russian, 
higher education, member of the Communist Party of 
the Russian Federation, temporarily unemployed 


Yevgeniy Alekseyevich Stroyev, b. 1942, Russian, higher 
education, no party affiliation, rector of the imeni Aka- 
demika I.P. Paviova Ryazan Medical Institute, city of 
Ryazan 


Samara Oblast 
Samarskiy No. 63 


Vasiliy Georgiyevich Tarasenko, b. 1950, Russian, 
higher education, no party affiliation, head of legal 
services office, city of Samara 


Konstantin Alekseyevich Titov, b. 1944, Russian, higher 
education, member of the Russian Movement for Dem- 
ocratic Reforms, head of the Samara Oblast administra- 
tion, city of Samara 


Saratoy Oblast 
Saratovskiy No. 64 


Dmitriy Fedorovich Ayatskov, b. 1950, Russian, higher 
education, no party affiliation, first deputy head of the 
Saratov Oblast administration 


Yuriy Vasilyevich Belykh, b. 1941, Russian, higher edu- 
cation, no party affiliation, head of the Saratov Oblast 
administration 


Sakhalin Oblast 
Sakhalinskiy No. 65 


Mikhail Aleksandrovich Romanovskiy, b. 1947, Russian, 
higher education, no party affiliation, general director of 
Sakhalin Maritime Steaming limited liability joint-stock 
company, city of Kholmsk in Sakhalin Oblast 


Yevgeniy Aleksandrovich Krasnoyarov, b. 1939, Rus- 
sian, higher education, no party affiliation, head of the 
Sakhalin Oblast administration, city of Yuzhno- 
Sakhalinsk 
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Sverdlovsk Oblast 
Sverdlovskiy No. 66 


Galina Nikolayevna Karelova, b. 1950, Russian, higher 
education, no party affiliation, deputy chairman of the 
Sverdlovsk Oblast Soviet of People’s Deputies, city of 
Yekaterinburg 


Eduard Ergartovich Rossel, b. 1937, German, higher 
education, no party affiliation, president of Association 
for Economic Interaction of the Urals Region Republics 
and Oblasts, city of Yekaterinburg 


Smolensk Oblast 
Smolenskiy No. 67 


Anatoliy Yegorovich Glushenkev, b. 1942, Russian, 
higher education, no party affiliation, head of the Smo- 
lensk Oblast administration, city of Smolensk 


Valeriy Petrovich Fateyev, b. 1946, Russian, higher 
education, member of the Russia's Choice electoral 
coalition, deputy minister of the economy of the Russian 
Federation, city of Moscow 


Tambov Oblast 
Tambovskiy No. 68 


Nikolay Ivanovich Ryabov, b. 1936. Russian, higher 
education, no party affiliation, chairman of the Tambov 
Oblast Soviet of People’s Deputies, city of Tambov 


Pavel Ivanovich Gorbunov, b. 1946, Russian, higher 
education, member of the Communist Party of the 
Russian Federation, general director of the Housing 
Initiative—Tambov company, city of Tambov 


Tver Oblast 
Tverskoy No. 69 


Valeriy Nikolayevich Rastorguyey, b. 1949, Russian, 
higher education, no party affiliation, head of the phi- 
losophy department of the Tver State University, city of 
Tver 


Vladimir Antonovich Suslov, b. 1939, Russian, higher 
education, no party affiliation, head of the Tver Oblast 
administration, city of Tver 


Tomsk Oblast 
Tomskiy No. 70 


Viktor Melkhiorovich Kress, b. 1948, German, higher 
education, no party affiliation, head of the Tomsk Oblast 
administration, city of Tomsk 


Leonid Ivanovich Filimonov, b. 1935, Russian, higher 
education, no party affiliation, general director of the 
Tomskneft publicly held joint-stock company, city of 
Tomsk 
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Tula Oblast 
Tulskiy No, 71 


Vasiliy Aleksandrovich Starodubtsev, b. 1931, Russian, 
higher education, no party affiliation, chairman of imeni 
V.I, Lenina kolkhoz and stock-breeding farm, Tula 
Oblast 


Aleksandr Alekseyevich Titkin, b. 1948, Russian, higher 
education, no party affiliation, president of the Russian 
Technologies and Investments finance and investment 
company, city of Moscow 


Tyumen Oblast 
Tyumenskiy No, 72 


Leonid Yulianovich Ronetskiy, b. 1942, Ukrainian, 
higher education, no party affiliation, head of the 
Tyumen Oblast administration, city of Tyumen 


Yevgeniy Aleksandrovich Pavlov, b. 1947, Russian, higher 
education, no party affiliation, head of the press center of 
the Tyumen Oblast Soviet of People’s Deputies, city of 
Tyumen 


Ulyanovsk Oblast 
Ulyanovskiy No. 73 


Sergey Nikolayevich Yermakov, b. 1937, Russian, higher 
education, no party affiliation, mayor of the city of 
Ulyanovsk 


Yuriy Frolovich Goryachev, b. 1938, Russian, higher 
education, no party affiliation, head of the Ulyanovsk 
Oblast administration, city of Ulyanovsk 


Chita Oblast 
Chitinskiy No. 75 


Aleksandr Ivanovich Dovgyallo, b. 1938, Belarusian, 
higher education, no party affiliation, chief of the Trans- 
baykal Railroad, city of Chita 


Viktor Vasilyevich Kurochkin, b. 1954, Russian, higher 
education, member of the Chita branch of the Demo- 
cratic Russia movement, editor in chief of NAROD- 
NAYA GAZETA, city of Chita 


Yaroslav! Oblast 
Yaroslavskiy No. 76 


Anatoliy Ivanovich Lisitsin, b. 1947, Russian, higher 
education, no party affiliation, head of the Yaroslavl 
Oblast administration, city of Yaroslavl 


Yelena Borisovna Mizulina, b. 1954, Russian, higher edu- 
cation, no party affiliation, professor at the criminal law 
and process department of the Yaroslavl State University, 
city of Yaroslavl 
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City of Moscow 
Moskovskiy Gorodskoy No. 77 


Yuriy Dmitriyevich Chernichenko, b. 1929, Russian, 
higher education, chairman of the Peasant Party of 
Russia, writer, city of Moscow 


Nikolay Nikolayevich Gonchar, b. 1946, Russian, higher 
education, no party affiliation, temporarily unemployed 


City of St. Petersburg 


Sankt-Peterburgskiy No. 78 


Yuriy Yuryevich Boldyrev, b. 1960, Russian, higher 
education, no party affiliation, senior research associate 
of the EPlcenter center for economic and political 
research, city of Moscow 


Aleksandr Nikolayevich Belyayev, b. 1953, Russian, 
higher education, no party affiliation, chairman of the 
St. Petersburg City Soviet of People’s Deputies, city of 
St. Petersburg 


Yevreyskaya Autonomous Oblast 
Birobidzhanskiy No. 79 


Gennadiy Alekseyevich Antonov, b. 1949, Russian, 
higher education, member of the Socialist Party of 
Workers, deputy chairman of the oblast soviet of peo- 
ple’s deputies of the Yevreyskaya Autonomous Oblast, 
city of Birobijan 


Nikolay Mikhaylovich Volkov, b. 1951, Russian, higher 
education, no party affiliation, head of the Yevreyskaya 
Autonomous Oblast administration, city of Birobijan 


Aginsk Buryat Autonomous Okrug 
Aginskiy Buryatskiy No. 80 


Bolot Vandanovich Ayushiyev, b. 1949, Buryat, higher 
education, no party affiliation, temporarily unemployed 


Namdak Zhambalov, b. 1950, Buryat, higher education, 
no party affiliation, chief physician of the Mogoytuy 
Territorial Medical Association, the Mogoytuy settle- 
ment in the Aginsk Buryat Autonomous Okrug 


Komi-Permyak Autonomous Okrug 
Komi-Permyatskiy No. 81 


Anatoliy Mikhaylovich Fedoseyev, b. 1947, Russian, 
higher education, member of the Party of Constitutional 
Democrats (People’s Freedom party), member of the 
Perm Oblast bar, attorney at the Kudymkar legal ser- 
vices office, city of Kudymkar, the Komi-Permyak 
Autonomous Okrug 


Mikhail Yuryevich Vodyanov, b. 1957, Russian, higher 
education, no party affiliation, chief physician of the 
okrug drug addiction treatment facility, city of 
Kudymkar, Komi-Permyak Autonomous Okrug 
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Koryak Autonomous Okrug 
Koryakskiy N». 82 


Sergey Gennadyevich Leushkin, b. 1950, Russian, higher 
education, no party affiliation, head of the Koryak 
Autonomous Okrug administration, settlement Palana 
in Koryak Autonomous Okrug 


Grigoriy Mikhaylovich Oynvid, b. 1960, Koryak, higher 

education, no party affiliation, president of the Russian 

Federation representative in the Koryak Autonomous 

eg the Palana settlement in the Koryak Autonomous 
krug 


Nenets Autonomous Okrug 
Nenetskiy No. 83 


Yuriy Vladimirovich Komarovskiy, b. 1952, Russian, 
higher education, no party affiliation, head of the Nenets 
Autonomous Okrug administration, city of Naryan-Mar 


Leonid Ivanovich Sablin, b. 1949, Russian, higher educa- 
tion, member of the Communist Party of the Russian 
Federation, chicf of the Nenets regional branch of the 
Russian Federation State Committee for the Socioeco- 
nomic Development of the North, city of Naryan-Mar 


Taymyr (Dolgan-Nenets) Autonomous Okrug 
Taymyrskiy (Dolgano-Nenetskiy) No. 84 


Anatoliy Vasilyevich Filatov, b. 1935, Russian, higher 
education, no party affiliation, general director of the 
Norilsk metallurgical combine, city of Norilsk in Taymyr 
(Dolgan-Nenets) Autonomous Okrug 


Gennadiy Pavlovich Nedelin, b. 1938, Russian, higher 
education, no party affiliation, head of the administration 
of the Taymyr (Dolgan-Nenets) Autonomous Okrug, city 
of Dudinka 


Ust-Ordyn Buryat Autonomous Okrug 
Ust-Ordynskiy No. 85 


Aleksey Nikolayevich Batagayev, b. 1950, Buryat, higher 
education, no party affiliation, head of the administra- 
tion of the Ust-Ordyn Buryat Autonomous Okrug, the 
Ust-Ordynskiy settlement in the Ust-Ordyn Buryat 
Autonomous Okrug 


Viktor Nikolayevich Khlystun, b. 1946, Russian, higher 
education, no party affiliation, minister of agriculture of 
the Russian Federation, city of Moscow 


Khanty-Mansi Autonomous Okrug 
Khanty-Mansiyskiy No. 86 


Aleksandr Vasilyevich Filipenko, b. 1950, Russian, 
higher education, no party affiliation, head of the admin- 
istration of the Khanty-Mansi Autonomous Okrug, city 
of Khanty-Mansiysk 
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Yuriy Konstantinovich Shafranik, b. 1952, Russian, 
higher education, no party affiliation, minister of fuel 
and power generation of the Russian Federation, city of 
Moscow 


Chukotka Autonomous Okrug 
Chukotskiy No, 87 


Maya Ivanovna Ettyryntyna, b. 1940, Chukchi, higher 
education, no party affiliation, temporarily unemployed 


Lyudmila Stepanovna Kotesova, b. 1947, Russian, higher 
education, member of the Russia’s Choice electoral 
coalition, chief of the legal department of the Chukotka 
Autonomous Okrug administration, city of Anadyr 


Evenk Autonomous Okrug 
Evenkiyskiy No. 88 


Vladimir Konstantinovich Sturev, b. 1948, Russian, 
higher education, no party affiliation, head of the Bay- 
kitskiy Rayon administration, the Baykit settlement in 
the Evenk Autonomous Okrug 


Aleksandr Viktorovich Uss, b. 1954, Russian, higher 
education, no party affiliation, chief of the legal depart- 
ment of the Krasnoyarsk Kray administration, city of 
Krasnoyarsk 


Yamalo-Nenets Autonomous Okrug 
Yamalo-Nenetskiy No. 89 


Sergey Yevgenyevich Korepanov, b. 1948, Russian, 
higher education, member of the Communist Party of 
the Russian Federation, director of the all-Russia joint- 
stock company Gazprom’s representation, city of 
Salekhard, Yamalo-Nenets Autonomous Okrug 


Edict on Karelia, Arctic Zone 


944F0236A Moscow ROSSIYSKAYA GAZETA 
in Russian 23 Dec 93 p 4 


[“Edict of the Russian Federation President: On Catego- 
rizing Certain Territories of the Republic of Karelia With 
Regions of the Far North and Equivalent Localities”’] 


[Text] Proceeding from the particularities of natural, 
climatic, socioeconomic, and other conditions of the 
Republic of Karelia, and in accordance with Points 2 and 
3 of Edict No. 1598 of the Russian Federation President, 
dated 7 October 1993, “On Legal Regulation During the 
Period of Phased Constitutional Reform in the Russian 
Federation,” I decree: 


1. To categorize with regions of the Far North the 
territories of Belomorskiy, Kalevalskiy, Kemskiy, and 
Loukhskiy Rayons of the Republic of Karelia. 


2. To categorize with localities equivalent to regions of 
the Far North the territories of Kondopozhskiy, Lakh- 
denpokhskiy, Medvezhyegorskiy, Muyezerskiy, Olo- 
netskiy, Pitkyarantskiy, Prionezhskiy, Pryazhinskiy, 
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Pudozhskiy, Segezhskiy, and Suoyarvskiy Rayons, and 
the cities of Kostomuksha, Petrozavodsk, and Sortavala 
of the Republic of Karelia. 


3. That the Council of Ministers-Government of the 
Russian Federation will, within one month: 


bring resolutions of the Council of Ministers-Government 
of the Russian Federation into conformance with this 
edict; 


ensure that ministries, state committees, and depart- 
ments of the Russian Federation review their legal 
enactments and repeal those that contradict this edict. 


4. To present this edict for examination by the Federal 
Assembly of the Russian Federation. 


5. This edict enters into force as of the instant of its 
signing. 


[Signed] President of the Russian Federation B. 
YELTSIN 


Moscow, the Kremlin 
20 December 1993 
No. 2226 


Decree on Military Procuracy Service 


944F0236B Moscow ROSSIYSKAYA GAZETA 
in Russian 23 Dec 93 p 3 


(“Decree No. 1302 of the Council of Ministers- 
Government of the Russian Federation, dated 17 
December 1993: On the Provision of Resources to 
Organs of the Military Procuracy”] 


[Text] With the aim of ensuring necessary conditions for 
the activity of organs of the military procuracy, and in 
execution of Edict No. 1685 of the Russian Federation 
president, dated 20 October 1993, “On the Activity of 
the Procuracy During the Period of Phased Constitu- 
tional Reform in the Russian Federation,” the Council 
of Ministers-Government of the Russian Federation 
decrees: 


1. To preserve over the course of 1994 the existing 
procedure for financing, supplying, and providing mate- 
rial-technical and other support to the organs of the 
military procuracy. 


2. That the Russian Federation Ministry of Finance will 
stipulate allocations to the Russian Federation Ministry 
of Defense which are necessary to accomplish the afore- 
mentioned aim. 


[Signed] Chairman of the Council of Ministers- 
Government of the Russian Federation V. CHERNO- 
MYRDIN 
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Semipalatinsk Test Site Chief Removed From 
Duties 


PM2812103193 Moscow IZVESTIYA in Russian 
28 Dec 93 First Edition p 1 


[ITAR-TASS report: “Chief of Semipalatinsk Nuclear 
Test Site Removed from Duties”’] 


[Text] The reports by some Russian mass media that 
Yuriy Konovalenko, chief of the Semipalatinsk nuclear 
test site, has been arrested, are not quite accurate. 


It has been learned from reliable sources that he is still 
free but has been removed from his duties. Yuriy Konov- 
alenko is suspected of having committed a series of 
crimes while in office, the most serious among them 
being the embezzlement and resale of especially valuable 
equipment and nonferrous metals. If these charges are 
confirmed by the official investigation now under way, 
the case of the former chief of the Semipalatinsk test site 
will more than likely be taken over by Russian law 
enforcement organs, since Konovalenko is a Russian 
citizen. 


REGIONAL AFFAIRS 


Vologda Democrats’ Poor Showing Viewed 


944F0232A Moscow IZVESTIYA in Russian 21 Dec 93 
First Edition p 4 


[Report by Viktor Filippov: “State-Minded Speeches, 
Personal Goals. The Vologda Governor’s Policy in the 
Election Mirror’’} 


[Text] Vologda—In Vologda Oblast Zhirinovskiy’s party 
obtained almost twice as many votes as Russia’s Choice. 
Not without the help of local personnel. 


Nikolay Podgornov, chief of the administration of 
Vologda Oblast, has several biographies for various of 
life’s contingencies. In the January issue of the journal 
VASH VYBOR (Yaroslavl) he informed the readers that 
he had acquired a higher legal education and that at the age 
of 24 he had been appointed director of a sovkhoz. On 16 
November I learned with surprise from the Vologda Oblast 
newspaper KRASNYY SEVER that Nikolay Podgornov 
had an “incomplete higher education” and that he had 
become a sovkhoz director at the age of 27. And 10 days 
later, on 27 November, I read in the list of candidates for 
deputy of the Federation Council carried by 
ROSSIYSKAYA GAZETA: “Nikolay Mikhaylovich 
Podgornov, born 1949, higher education....” 


A brief journalistic investigation showed that these facts 
of the biography of the Vologda governor are inaccurate, 
to put it mildly. In August 1977 Nikolay Podgornov was 
dismissed from the third year of the All-Union Legal 
Correspondence Institute for unsatisfactory progress. So 
such education cannot even be called “incomplete 
higher.” Other “touch-ups” were discovered in the gov- 
ernor’s biography also. He maintains that he graduated 
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from the Velikoustyugskiy River School (a technical 
school) and worked as a ship’s mechanic at the port of 
Kotlas. But he in fact graduated from a vocational- 
technical school with the specialty of ‘ship’s engineer- 
helmsman-mechanic”’ and worked as a motor mechanic- 
seaman of the oil station. 


People’s Deputy Nikolay Podgornov was in the Supreme 
Soviet of Russia, incidentally, a member of the Supreme 
Economic Council of the republic. 


Look Who Has Come 


Nikolay Podgornov was appointed chief of the adminis- 
tration of the oblast in October 1991 and had prior to 
this been the director of the Avrora sovkhoz. Those who 
recommended him to the president maintain that they 
had been won over by Podgornov’s reform activity: He 
had converted his farm into a collective-share enterprise. 
Simply put, he divided the sovkhoz’s assets among the 
employees. Podgornov took for himself five hectares of 
land, a share of the property, and a large brick house with 
all the conveniences, with a private parcel of land of 40 
hundredths. 


In March 1992 the tax inspectorate of Gryazovetskiy 
Rayon discovered that the chief of the administration of 
the oblast was continuing to receive his director's pay in 
Avrora. The scandal was hushed up. 


Your Money Will Be Ours 


In May the Vologda leaders proclaimed their oblast 
some “‘state-territorial formation with the constitutional 
status of republic.”” The federal authorities, politicians, 
and the press perceived this event with irony—as they 
had until the recent elections perceived Zhirinovskiy. 
But they should not have. 


Real power belongs to whoever puts together the budget. 
Having become firmly established in the governor's 
chair, Nikolay Podgornov issued a directive by which he 
essentially brought under his jurisdiction the Vologda 
Oblast Tax Inspectorate. But Veniamin Alekseyev, chief 
of the inspectorate, declined to comply with the directive 
as being contrary to federal laws. The angered governor 
began to complain regularly to the leaders of the state tax 
office of the Russian Federation about Alekseyev, 
accusing him of antireform activity and demanding his 
immediate dismissal. The latest such report was dis- 
patched to Moscow immediately following the elections. 
Judging by this, it is the chief of the tax inspectorate who 
is to blame for the victory of Zhirinovskiy’s party in the 
Vologda region. 


While the capital is investigating these complaints, 
Nikolay Podgornov is doggedly attacking the federal 
budget. In October he suspended on oblast territory the 
telegram of the Russian Ministry of Finance and the 
Russian Tax Office of 19 August “On Transfer of Small- 
Scale Enterprises to Value-Added Tax Treasury Payments 
Quarterly.” 
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Vologda Oblast has not yet refused, like Chechnya, to 
pay federal taxes. But it is chronically short in its 
payments to the Russian Treasury of a large sum. 


On a Good Footing With the President 


Every Monday oblast television shows a half-hour inter- 
view with Nikolay Podgornov. And whatever the journal- 
ist’s questions he is answering, he unfailingly, at least once, 
emphasizes his closeness to the president of Russia. 


Business is in a bad way: A reduction of 10,000 employees 
has begun at the Cherepovets foundry, and another indus- 
trial giant—the Vologda Optical-Mechanical Plant—will 
as of 27 December come to a halt “for the Christmas 
holidays.” One-third of the former sovkhozes and 
kolkhozes is in fact bankrupt. The price of food in Vologda 
and Cherepovets is the highest in the Northwest. But very 
pleasant happenings have been taking place, on the other 
hand, in the private life of the governor himself. On the eve 
of the elections he had a house-warming party in a three- 
story private residence built at budget expense especially 
for the ruling elite. He himself has taken one 145.5- 
square-meter apartment. Another—of 160.4 square 
meters—he has given Nikolay Golovin, chief of the oblast 
militia. In a third he has installed Vologda mayor Boris 
Upadyshev. And a fourth remains empty as yet. 


Vologda is a small city. And there is nothing surprising in 
Podgornov’s having lost the elections for Vologda itself. 
Yet the remote areas, where the governor is known only 
from his television homilies, still elected him to the 
Federation Council. 


Down With the Democrats! 


A day before the elections, on Friday, the oblast news- 
paper KRASNYY SEVER, a cofounder of which is the 
administration of the oblast, carried an article by the 
writer Vasiliy Belov, whose authority in the Vologda 
region is simply enormous. Vasiliy Ivanovich called on 
his fellow countrymen under no circumstances to vote 
for Russia’s Choice or other democrats. 


This publication was hardly fortuitous. 


In the summer Nikolay Podgornov had allocated to 
KRASNYY SEVER from the budget a very large amount 
of money for the daily publication of this newspaper, “to 
increase the influence of the printed word on the readers, 
explain and propagandize the economic policy of the 
administration of the oblast...,” and since that time 
KRASNYY SEVER has criticized only the federal 
authorities, hereby emphasizing, 1s it were, that the 
policy of the administration of the blast and the policy 
of the Russian Government are not one and the same 
thing. At the start of the election campaign, the official 
newspaper of the Vologda governor carried an appeal of 
the communists for a boycott of the elections. And 
concluded it with a call by Vasiliy Belov for all demo- 
crats to be given a thrashing. Judging by the results of the 
elections, the people of Vologda did not let the words of 
this fellow countryman go unheeded. 
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Activities of Perm Liberal Democrats Reported 
944F0238A Moscow PRAVDA in Russian 23 Dec 93 p 2 


[Report by Aleksandr Lebedinskiy: “The Governor May 
Be Called Sasha”’] 


[Text] Perm—Marking the “party slates,” the inhabit- 
ants of Perm Oblast cast the majority of votes for 
Russia’s Choice. But after the rowdy televised political 
show, they suddenly went one after the other to register 
as liberal democrats. Whereas in a southern city of the 
oblast—Osa—for example, prior to the elections there 
were just two members of the LDPR [Liberal Demo- 
cratic Party of Russia}, this is now a full-fledged primary 
organization that has demanded the authorities allocate 
premises and has begun active propaganda in the local 
mass media. 


But, naturally, all cities of the oblast have outdone Perm. 
A news conference of the liberal democrats announced 
the appointment by the LDPR Supreme Council as 
“shadow governor” of the Kama region of A. Chulkov, 
chairman of the party’s Perm branch, who presented a 
program declaration which plunged journalists into con- 
fusion. The province of Perm will, according to him, be 
restored in its prerevolution borders. The people of Perm 
are called upon here to play more than last fiddle in the 
liberal democratic faction of the State Duma also. He 
sees as the paramount task in this organ of power the 
resignation of the government. And “criminal proceed- 
ings will be instituted” against some present ministers, 
what is more. 


The new criminal legislation drawn up by the party 
expands considerably the list of articles providing for the 
death penalty. In the fight against organized crime it is 
planned to impose a state of emergency with a curfew in 
particular regions. Caucasians, Gypsies, and... Chinese 
will be deported from that same Kama region. Not just 
Perm Oblast, but all of Russia will in the future be 
restored in their prerevolution borders. In addition, “an 
outlet to the Mediterranean will be secured by the 
diplomatic path.” 


The members of the LDPR attending the news confer- 
ence heard the new governor and unexpected leader with 
certain misgivings: garrulous, but too young. 


Truly, A. Chulkov can as yet be called simply Sasha, he 
is 19 years old and, he says, he is a second-year student 
at the Perm Medical Institute, but is already the author 
of monographs (!) on surgery and medical biology. He 
hurled himself into politics following the president's 
September edicts on the breakup of the Supreme Soviet. 
But this is what he says. After the news conference, A. 
Odegov, a coordinator of the LDPR in the Kama region, 
contacted Moscow and ascertained that Sasha was not 
on the party slate. He was not a student of the Medical 
Institute either. 


While the leaders of the LDPR are still confusedly 
ascertaining the personality of their new leader, he has 
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already taken a stroll down the corridors of power and 
has paid an official visit to the oblast newspaper 
ZVEZDA, where he announced that his supporters 
would try to obtain 25-30 of the 40 seats in the oblast’s 
legislative assembly. “And we will surely win!” he said 
with great confidence here. 


After this, A. Zaynullin, another coordinator of the 
LDPR, urgently left for Moscow for a consultation with 
Vladimir Volfovich. 


Luzhkov Interview on Peculiarities of Moscow’s 
Privatization 


944F0235A Moscow MOSKOVSKAYA PRAVDA 
in Russian 14 Dec 93 pp 1-2 


[INTERFAX interview with Mayor of Moscow Yuriy 
Luzhkov, special for MOSKOVSKAYA PRAVDA,; place 
and date not given: “Russia Will Not Forgive Our Selling 
Off Moscow for Peanuts”’] 


[Text] As instructed by President B. Yeltsin, the govern- 
ment of Moscow has prepared a draft edict on special 
features of privatization in the capital of Russia. Mos- 
cow’s Mayor, Yuriy Luzhkov, emphasizes the main point 
of the edict: The size of the charter capital and appraisal 
of entities’ property on the territory of Moscow are subject 
to approval by the government of Moscow in accordance 
with the methodology developed by it. 


[INTERFAX] May we say that the preparation of the 
draft edict marks the end of the protracted argument 
about the ways to privatize Moscow’s property? 


[Luzhkov] The discussion on the principles of imple- 
menting privatization in Russia and in its capital city of 
Moscow is not yet over. Speaking about the capital, our 
opponents accuse us of allegedly attempting to secure 
special status for Moscow in matters of privatization. 
Actually, this is not so. 


On the other hand, every person, even without being a 
specialist on the subject, understands that the value of 
capital assets in the capital infrastructure should be 
different than the value of, for instance, an identical 
enterprise in another Russian city. A uniform measure 
cannot be applied to privatization rules in this respect. 


The most important point is that we disagree with the 
purpose of privatization and the methodology attached 
to this process by Mr. Chubays et al. 


[INTERFAX] Have you tried to convince A. Chubays 
and his entourage, attract their attention to your conclu- 
sions, in order to work out a common point of view? 


{Luzhkov] Unfortunately, A. Chubays does not even make 
an effort to grasp the substance of our objections. He 
simply replies: We will continue to conduct privatization 
the same way as before. 


Since discussion is not working out, I would like to explain 
publicly where, precisely, we disagree on substance. First, 
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a purpose of privatization is to transfer property that the 
state can no longer manage. I do not see any ways of 
realizing this goal in A. Chubays’ privatization program. 


What that program does is to reduce to a minimum the 
number of enterprises in which the state retains owner- 
ship; everything else is subject to privatization. I think 
that a real proprietor would try in the current infla- 
tionary conditions to hold back on selling off real estate. 
It is easy to sell off everything you have accumulated 
over time. 


The second purpose of privatization, in my firm opinion, 
is to transfer an enterprises to an owner who will use it 
better and more effectively. We do not see this purpose 
being realized at all. It is no secret that both across the 
country and in Moscow major plants are being sold and 
purchased as a mere piece of real estate. People bet on 
the fact that the voucher, which at this point has low 
value, once invested in the purchase of, for instance, a 
plant, will eventually produce a 1,000-fold return on 
investment... 


[INTERFAX] Could you give a specific example? 


{[Luzhkov] Certainly. Take the ZIL [imeni Lenina Plant]. 
The controlling share of this giant’s stock has been 
purchased for 4.5 billion rubles [R]. This is the price of 
the vouchers purchased earlier on the cheap. As a result, 
this miserly amount bought not only the right to manage, 
but also the right to ownership of a huge ongoing 
enterprise. 


Let us look, however, what is R4.5 billion—it is $4.5 
million. There is $300 million worth of imported equip- 
ment alone installed at the ZIL. And then twice as much 
worth of domestic-made equipment, buildings, and com- 
munications. 


Even all these details are not enough to appraise the full 
value of the enterprise. The ZIL is a functioning system, 
which manufactures a competitive, needed product that 
is selling well. This is far from a mere piece of real estate. 


Neither can I disregard this aspect: This technological 
structure employs people who know their business, know 
how to develop and improve it. It is a living, promising 
system, and it must be appraised using completely dif- 
ferent measures and parameters. When we speak of this, 
we assume that as a final result a privatized enterprise 
must acquire a good master, who will manage it better 
than the old one. Where is the logic in the ZIL example? 


The third purpose of privatization is to earn money on a 
sale of an enterprise. The state is poor right now. There 
is no money for social programs, the military, the con- 
version. There are many other pressing needs as well. At 
the same time, the country essentially sits on a fortune in 
property. Of course, some of it should be sold. In our 
estimation, if this selling is done sensibly, Russia may get 
R200 trillion-R250 trillion, that is, several times as 
much as its annual budget. 
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What are we going to get from privatization “according 
to Chubays’’? His program says it straight: R1.5 trillion. 
What is there to gain from such privatization? Political 
points, perhaps? But this aspect is short-lived. Then we 
will sober up. 


I am also very concerned with respect to this point: 
When such complex processes are under way in the 
economy as we have now, we have to protect the state 
from having its property bought up by foreign companies 
and firms. We have to try to leave as many key enter- 
prises as possible in the sphere of operations of domestic 
capital, not let foreigners buy up Russian riches for 
peanuts, taking advantage of the situation. I do not like 
high-sounding words, but I think that the meaning of 
what I have said is clear to everyone. 


In the estimation of one serious economic expert, today’s 
privatization prices are such that the entire of Russia 
may be purchased for $60 billion. In 1994 our privati- 
zation policy will open the gates for foreign capital to 
start buying up Russia. Such foreign company may buy 
more than one plant such as the ZIL at voucher auctions. 
I am convinced that we have to think more about 
domestic capital.... 


[INTERFAX] But this is protectionism. 


[Luzhkov] And what is wrong with that? Let the young 
Russian capital get its legitimate privileges in the course 
of privatization. 


As to protectionism, as long as the capital’s residents vest 
their trust in me, it is simply my responsibility to express 
the summary will of the Muscovites. 


[INTERFAX] What specifically are your proposals? 
What is their substance? 


[Luzhkov] First. To change substantially the method- 
ology of appraising the value of everything that is to be 
privatized. To make it so that the enterprise’s price 
reflects its real value. We have many examples where the 
initial appraisal of a plant has turned out to be 200 times 
lower than its real worth. This only surfaces at auction 
sales. As of | July 1992 the price of enterprises was 
frozen, including those in Moscow, and thai was it. 
There has not been any revision since. Money has 
devalued, and many enterprises can now been had 
almost for free. 


Second. A territory’s right in the privatization process. 
So far it does not have any rights whatsoever. All we can 
regulate, for instance, is the transfer into private owner- 
ship of dental offices, sea ports of local significance, and 
cemeteries. Such is the legal space of local bodies of 
power, including those in Moscow. 


I, for instance, cannot make a decision to put on hold 
privatization of hotels in the capital. If the collective 
decided to privatize the water supply or sewer system, 
for instance, they could do this through the courts in a 
matter of one or two months. 
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We know that hotels and farmers markets in Moscow are 
highly criminalized structures. So why should we hand 
state property over to the mafia on the cheap? Who gave 
the current privatizers such a right? Let the city itself 
dispose of its property! 


But Mr. Chubays says: “No, we, and only we, will 
conduct privatization—the State Committee for the 
Administration of State Property” [GKI]. 


During a personal encounter two or three weeks ago, | 
asked Chubays: “Anatoliy Borisovich, why is it that you 
mistrust us so much? What is it that I have done, for 
instance, for you to harbor suspicions?” 


I want to remind you that I was there when the cooper- 
ative movement was just taking off in Moscow; we 
developed it further than anywhere else. And there were 
quite a few specialists at the time who tried to do away 
with this undertaking. 


The first commodity exchange also was in Moscow. It 
was G. Popov and I who launched it. This was the 
beginning of a market infrastructure, after all! The 
government of Moscow facilitated in every way possible 
the development of a commercial banking infrastruc- 
ture. Trading houses and chambers of commerce were 
also our initiative.... 


But Chubays just keeps repeating the same thing: ““You 
will halt, slow down privatization...” 


We say: We need all peoples’ privatization. The vouchers 
should have been personalized from the very beginning, 
so they could be traced. Then there would not be 
machinations involving them. But they did not make the 
voucher this way. I do not know whose ill intent this was. 
And instead of people’s privatization we got a concen- 
tration of voucher capital and the use of the latter for 
buying up property appraised literally at pennies. 


[INTERFAX] In your opinion, where will all this lead? 


[Luzhkov] If Moscow loses its property now, it will be for 
good. The euphoria will pass; what will remain is deep 
and bitter disappointment. So what do we do then— 
begin reshuffling once again? 


I gathered directors of defense enterprises for a meeting 
recently. What did we talk about most? They are con- 
cerned with the course of privatization. They also say 
that a different approach is needed. 


[INTERFAX] What did the president tell you on this 
subject? 


{[Luzhkov] He is much better than Chubays; he under- 
stood our concerns. He believes, for instance, that 
Moscow should decide on its own what to privatize and 
what not. He said the same to Chubays, straight. I 
deliberately asked B. Yeltsin to have a meeting with both 
of us together. 
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The president asked my opponent why, for instance, 
Moscow enterprises have been appraised so low. The 
head of state pointed out that Moscow is an infrastruc- 
ture that is completely different from any other city in 
Russia. And why are the rights of local authorities so 
limited in privatization process in general, inquired the 
president. 


[INTERFAX] So what conclusion did B. Yeltsin reach 
on the basis of this conversation? 


[Luzhkov] The president said that he is willing to sign an 
edict that will give Moscow the right to establish special 
privatization terms. He also told us that he is willing to 
grant the 10-12 largest enterprises in Russia special 
conditions in this process. 


[INTERFAX] Of what class are these enterprises? 


[Luzhkov] Well, for instance, the GAZ [Gorkiy Auto 
Works]. There are such enterprises in Moscow, too.... On 
the basis of this conversation, the government of 
Moscow has prepared a draft presidential edict. 


By the way, I do not understand in general why we, while 
constantly talking about demonopolization, have created 
such a monster—a supermonopoly such as the GKI. The 
USSR had 140 sectoral ministries, and they still could 
not cope with this enormous task. And now it turns out 
that Chubays on his own can manage this property 
colossus. 


In my opinion, the GKI should only develop a method- 
ology for the process, and implementation should be left 
to the territories. Chubays and his agencies in essence 
have become a supermonopoly. Is this not dangerous? 
Dictatorial methods of privatization will not result in 
any good. What is happening with respect to property 
right now is a 1917 Revolution, except in reverse. Have 
we not had enough social experiments and cataclysms? 


By the way, Moscow city property had been appraised at 
R100 billion at the old prices. How much then should it 
be worth now? As a minimum, let us multiply the price 
by a factor of 1,000. Chubays, however, wants to priva- 
tize the entire of Russia for R1.5 trillion. It is laughable, 
although this is a laughter through tears. And this prop- 
erty is not owned by some bureaucrats—it belongs to 
Muscovites. It is our responsibility to bring it to them. 


Speaking again about domestic capital and its role in 
purchasing Moscow property. It needs help. Let them 
buy it on credit—not everyone has been able to save the 
necessary means. 


And what will such a buyer do, for instance, having 
acquired such a plant? He will try to set the production in 
such a way that would allow him to pay off the debt as 
quickly as possible. There is no other opinion about it. 
This is the road to increasing the volume of production. An 
outsider, however, having acquired the controlling share of 
stock, will look at this same plant as a piece of real estate. 
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What option is better for all of us, Russians and Musco- 
vites? That is why there is such a boom around privatiza- 
tion, which often leads to physical violence. 


And finally, on the national and city budget. Moscow is 
literally scraping up subsidies for pensioners, the dis- 
abled, and so on these days. We could proceed with these 
measures on a much greater scale had we received 
everything due us from the sale of city property. 


[INTERFAX] By the way, what is your position on the 
idea of transferring the mayoralty building (formerly 
COMECON headquarters) to the State Duma? 


[Luzhkov] First, we are disciplined people and comply 
with the president’s decision. The Moscow government 
does not merely treat the decision of the head of state 
with respect—it supports the president, and sincerely is 
on his side. 


Keeping all this in mind, however, we reported to B. 
Yeltsin that this building is not capable of accommo- 
dating the State Duma. This is an objective economic 
evaluation. The former COMECON building has 489 
offices. Of them, 157 have reception rooms. There are 
very few conference halls that could be used for commis- 
sions’ work and joint sessions. 


It is not as though we were holding onto this property. 
The point is quite different. Moscow is the capital of 
Russia. When it comes to providing accommodations for 
the bodies of authority, it is the responsibility of the city 
government to do it. I personally think that the building 
of the former Academy of Social Sciences will provide 
better accommodations for the State Duma. 


[INTERFAX] Why? 


[Luzhkov] There are only about 100 people studying there 
now. In the entire huge, prestigious complex. The rest of the 
space is rented out. As to the contention that this building is 
too far from the center of Moscow, this may even be for the 
better. Lawmakers should work in peace, away from the 
pressure of the street, away from the everyday hustle and 
bustle. By the way, there are many examples of this in the 
world. As for me personally, | want normal relations with 
the deputies of Russia’s new parliament. 


By the way, if the issue comes to the point where it is 
decided that Moscow should build a new building for the 
State Duma, we will; we will find a good place for it. 
There is such an option. We will build it quickly. We 
have the resources and abilities to do this. And we will 
build a building for the Federation Council, taking into 
account the specificity of this chamber. 


[INTERFAX] Yuriy Mikhaylovich, you yourself have 
mentioned that the fight for property caused by the 
existing methodology of privatization often shifts into 
the mode of physical violence against the competitors. 
Here is another murder—the chairman of the 
Rosselkhozbank’s board of directors is dead.... 
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[Luzhkov] The situation is very difficult. Murder of top 
officials of commercial structures is becoming a regular 
occurrence. Unfortunately, not only in Moscow. 


What happened to Nikolay Likhachev makes us think 
again about the situation in the capital. We need major 
measures aimed at normalization of the situation in the 
city as a whole. I also think that tougher measures need 
to be taken to provide individual protection for persons 
of interest to criminal structures. 


Maintenance of law and order is first and foremost a task 
for the state. But the territories should not just stand on 
the sidelines. I do not want to promise much to Musco- 
vites. Words are just words. 


I would like to draw their attention to just one fact: Over 
the past year, Moscow has allocated more money to beef 
up law enforcement organs than the total they have 
received since the beginning of the century. This 
includes everything: communications, housing, per- 
sonnel pay, transportation. I think we will soon have the 
right to demand of the Moscow militia more effective 
work in maintaining law and order in the city. Even what 
has already been implemented in Moscow in this respect 
is producing results, though. We will do everything 
possible to develop this trend further. 


INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Discussion of Russian Federation Foreign Policy 
Precepts 


944Q0100A Moscow NEZAVISIMAYA GAZETA 
in Russian 19 Nov 93 pp I, 4 


[Article by Yakov Plyays: “Hallmarks of Russia and Its 
Foreign Policy: Toward an Understanding of the Argu- 
ment Surrounding the Russian Federation’s New View 
of the World’’} 


[Text] Heated arguments surrounding Russia's new foreign 
policy concept have been unabating for almost two years 
now. The most diverse political forces both at the helm of 
the country and struggling for it are having their say on 
what this policy should constitute. In the aftermath of 
programs pertaining to the long-suffering domestic policy, 
concepts of the modernization of foreign policy activity 
have appeared, as a rule. 


Current Foreign Policy Concepts 


The first attempt to formulate a foreign policy concept 
for the new Russia was made shortly after the disinte- 
gration of the USSR and the declaration of the sover- 
eignty of the Russian Federation. The speech of Presi- 
dent of Russia Boris Yeltsin at a special session of the 
UN Security Council on 31 January 1992, as also Boris 
Yeltsin’s special message to Butrus-Ghali, secretary gen- 
eral of the United Nations, contained not only an 
exposition of the main directions of Russian policy in 
the sphere of arms reduction and disarmament but also 
ideas pertaining to Russia’s role in maintaining and 
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strengthening international peace and security, within 
the confines of the former USSR included. 


The speeches of the Russian president at the UN Secu- 
rity Council and two weeks later in the parliament of 
Russia prompted, it seems to me, other leaders of the 
country also to speak out on foreign policy topics. I am 
talking primarily about Ruslan Khasbulatov, former 
chairman of the Supreme Soviet of Russia. At the end of 
February 1992 even he spoke at the Moscow State 
International Relations Institute at the “Transformed 
Russia in a New World” workshop. Although much of 
what the speaker of parliament had to say either con- 
curred with or reiterated what had been maintained by 
other leading figures of the country, his speech contained 
particular points also. They consist primarily of an 
accentuation of the directions of Russia’s foreign policy 
which were in the past traditional for the diplomacy of 
the USSR. These are the direction of Central and South- 
east Eurupe or the countries that were formerly a part of 
CEMA and the Warsaw Pact and also the direction of the 
Arab East, Asia, and Africa. 


In all other respects the forcign policy concept proposed 
by Ruslan Khasbulatov was highly consonant with the 
Foreign Ministry concept. For both proceeded from the 
foreign policy of Russia’s renunciation of ideologized 
bipolarity, that is, the customary division of the world 
into two opposite systems, of predominant reliance on 
military power as a means of foreign policy, and also of 
the a priori perception of any initiative of ours as 
epoch-making. 


In March 1992 in the Supreme Soviet of the Russian 
Federation, as also the Foreign Ministry, politicians saw 
as a central task of foreign policy furtherance of the 
“formation in Russia of an efficient, dynamically devel- 
oping economy” and also “help to national industry and 
national enterprise as a whole in reaching foreign mar- 
kets” (see ROSSIYSKAYA GAZETA of 6 March 1992). 


In Khasbulatov’s opinion, this a* »ect was traditionally a 
weak point in the foreign policy of the USSR inasmuch 
as it did not outline precisely a system of foreign policy 
priorities. “Priority in our relations with the outside 
world,” the Russian speaker said, “should be given to 
states, the development of relations with which enables 
us to optimally create, in accordance with long-term 
social ard state interests, real state power.” 


A comparison of this proposition with that which is 
championed in the present Government of Russia and 
the Foreign Ministry shows that there is no fundamental 
difference between the first and the second. No one has 
questioned the importance of relations with the United 
States, the European Community countries, Japan, 
China, India, Turkey, and a whole number of other 
states. But granted all the importance of this direction of 
foreign policy, the former speaker said, it should not 
“screen from us relations with states on the territory of 
the former USSR and the states of Central and Southeast 
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Europe.” Geopolitical considerations and economic 
interests demand also close ties to the Arab East, Asia, 
and Africa. 


Under the conditions of the radical lowering of the 
thresholds of the USSR-United States military confron- 
tation, relations with the members of the CIS and also 
with the countries bordering the CIS are becoming 
preferable and more of a priority. This approach coin- 
cides to a certain extent with the approach of Andrey 
Kozyrev and his arguments concerning horizontal direc- 
tions of Russia’s foreign policy. 


The above-mentioned and other directions of the foreign 
policy of the new Russia were reflected in the document 
“Basic Propositions of the Concept of Foreign Policy of 
the Russian Federation” approved by order of the presi- 
dent of the country in the last 10 days of April 1993. A 
group of highly qualified experts from the Foreign Min- 
istry, the Ministry of Foreign Economic Relations, the 
Defense Ministry, the Foreign Intelligence Service, the 
Russian Federation Security Council staff, and two com- 
mittees of the Supreme Soviet—International Affairs and 
Foreign Economic Relations and also Defense and Secu- 
rity—took part in the preparation of this document. This 
work was led by Yuriy Skokov. The document went 
through the entire procedure of confirmation within the 
framework of the new mechanism of the preparation and 
adoption of foreign policy decisions. It was approved by 
the Interdepartmental Foreign Policy Commission and 
confirmed at a meeting of the Security Council of the 
Russian Federation. For this reason, obviously, of all those 
tat have been made public it is the most developed and 
full. 


The concept set forth in the document is oriented, as V. 
Chernov, deputy chief of the Office of Strategic Security 
of the Security Council of the Russian Federation, main- 
tained, not toward ideological precepts or the predilec- 
tions of this force or the other in Russian society but 
toward the “vitally important interests of the country 
and its citizens.” These interests include “‘support for the 
processes of formation of the statehood of the Russian 
Federation and defense of its territorial integrity; cre- 
ation of the conditions ensuring the stability and irre- 
versibility of political and economic reforms; Russia’s 
active and full participation in the building of a new 
system of international relations, in which it is ensured a 
worthy place.” 


I shall not further trouble the reader with a paraphrase of 
the content of Chernov’s article, especially since it was 
published in NEZA VISIMAYA GAZETA of 29 April of 
this year. 


In my view, neither the concept of the Security Council 
of the Russian Federation nor the others dealt with 
above take account to a sufficient extent of the salient 
features of Russia and its people, which jeopardizes its 
effective realization. It is this and also the fact that 
questions of foreign policy are essentially being skirted 
by the election blocs that prompted me to share my 
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thoughts on the relationship between the particular fea- 
tures of Russia and the character of its people and the 
country’s foreign policy. The success of our foreign 
policy actions will depend on the strength of this rela- 
tionship to a considerable extent, it seems to me. And the 
other way about: A disregard for and insufficient consid- 
eration of the particular features of the country would 
ultimately bring about negative consequences. This is 
true, in my view, in regard to both the domestic and 
foreign policy of any country. 


Salient Features of Russia and Its People as Factors of 
Influence on Foreign Policy 


There are a good many factors of influence on Russia’s 
foreign policy. Both internal and external. 


Among the internal, in my view, pertain not only the 
political and economic systems, the break with and 
change of which are occurring so dramatically in Russia 
at this time, but also the particular features of the 
country and the character of the people. It is on the latter 
that I would like to dwell in more detail, accentuating 
attention merely on what most influences the foreign 


policy sphere. 


I would point among the salient features primarily to 
Russia’s unique geopolitical and geocultural position. It 
is truly unique from various viewpoints. Particularly 
from the viewpoint of the link of Europe and Asia. 
Merely by virtue of this fact Russia could successfully 
perform the role of connecting link or linking bridge 
between the developed West and the rapidly developing 
(already no less developed than the Western countries in 
some respects) East. 


An insufficiently developed Russia is preventing this 
bridge being dependable and firm, which is currently 
extraordinarily important for both the West and the 
East. 


Besides the fact that Russia lags behind the foremost 
countries economically, it represents for the countries on 
both sides of the bridge, as a nuclear power with an 
unstable political situation, a great danger. Even greater, 
perhaps, than, formerly, the USSR. These two main fac- 
tors, that is, the economic and military factors, are 
prompting both West and East to pull Russia into their 
orbit. Not in the distant future but today. For the sooner 
this happens, the more quickly these countries’ economies 
will gain not only additional oxygen but, essentially, their 
second wind. Not to mention the fact that this would 
sharply enhance the security of both, with a considerable 
reduction in spending on military purposes, which also is 
of considerable importance for the economies of these 
countries. 


This has to be seen. Not to derive benefits from this for 
itself would be an unforgivable mistake for Russia. I 
would note in this connecticn that a most important task 
of Russian diplomacy currently is to facilitate the erec- 
tion of the bridge between West and East. This on the 
one hand. On the other, Russia should contribute to a 
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lowering of the level of military confrontation on both 
sides of the bridge. | would add to what I have said that 
Russia’s position on the world map prompts it also to be 
an arbiter and mediator in the solution of many prob- 
lems arising in the Eurasian space. 


Standing next door to and at the same time detached 
from this question is that of Russia’s relations with the 
CIS countries. There is not at this time on the Eurasian 
land mass, it seems to me, a more urgent or more 
large-scale problem than the establishment of good- 
neighbor relations within the CIS countries. This task 
confronts Russia first and foremost. Unless friendly 
relations take shape among the CIS states, its interests 
will suffer primarily, then those of Europe, Asia, and the 
world. 


It is for this reason that in relations with CIS countries 
Russia cannot confine itself merely to being a mediator 
and arbiter but should involve itself in patronage and 
messianism, although it is extraordinarily difficult to do 
so in the present situation. But as the experience of the 
past two years has shown, even in this situation Russia has 
been attempting to find financial and other resources and 
forces to perform its preordain.’ role. In 1992 alone 
Russia’s financial assistance to tiie CIS countries was 
estimated at $17.6 billion or many hundreds of billions of 
rubles, not to mention any other assistance. And this given 
the present virtually catastrophic situation in Russia’s 
economy. 


The Russian Foreign Ministry, by all accounts, has 
already understood full well that the preservation of 
good relations and peace, within the CIS inc.uded, is less 
costly than war. If only Andrey Kozyrev’s article pub- 
lished in NEZAVISIMAYA GAZETA of 22 September 
of this year attests to this. I will adduce just two short, 
but very expressive quotations from this publication 
concerning the CIS. The first: “‘Russia, on account of 
profound historical, political, cultural, and other rela- 
tions with neighboring states, could not and did not have 
the moral right to remain indifferent to their requests for 
help in securing peace.”’ And the second: “It is time to 
surmount both our ‘internal’ slowness and the indeci- 
siveness of the world community in respect to Russia’s 
peacemaking efforts in the space of the former USSR. 
This is not a ’neoimperial’ but, for all that, a unique 
geopolitical space, the only one of its kind, where ’no one 
will make peace for Russia.”’’ The ideas expressed ‘n the 
Russian minister’s article concerning Russia’s ce- 
making role on the territory of the CIS were develo, ed in 
his speech at the UN General Assembly session 0 77 
September of this year in New York (see NEZAV,. 
MAYA GAZETA of 30 September 1993). 


Thus the experience of recent years (recent months 
particularly) shows that Russia is having one way or 
another to return to great-power (not imperial but great- 
power) politics in relations with its immediate neigh- 
bors, although not that long ago it was manifestly mis- 
takenly attempting to renounce this. As distinct from the 
immediate neighboring countries, performance of its 
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messianic role in respect io distant foreign countries 
would seem to me an extremely difficult business both 
now and in the immediate future. 


To what I have said about Russia’s patronage and 
messianism in respect to the republics of the CIS I would 
add one stage direction. I personally would prefer rela- 
tions within this Commonwealth of Independent States 
to be built such as they should be built between sovereign 
subjects: on the basis of equality and mutual advantage. 
But there are realities that have taken shape over decades 
and centuries and there are, finally, particular roles that 
this country or the other performs, and it is impossible to 
ignore ail this. 


The problem of the conversion of Russia into a firm 
bridge between Europe and Asia and the tantalizing 
prospects which could be afforded the developed coun- 
tries in the event of the enlistment of the Russian giant in 
their economic orbit on the one hand, and the danger 
emanating from the boiling overheated cauldron on the 
territory of the CIS stuffed with nuclear and other 
weapons of mass destruction on the other, puts the 
liberal-democratic world in a very difficult position. It 
will, willy-nilly, be necessary to help us, accommodate 
us, agree to compromises.... This world will altogether 
have to do what it would never do in another situation. 


But Russia also currently is in a no less easy [as pub- 
lished} (if not more difficult) position than the West. 
With the natural resources and human potential such as 
it has it is humiliating and shameful to act the part of 
suppliant for aid and support. But the main thing is not 
even this but the fact that it will be necessary to change 
its distinctiveness and adapt itself to the more developed 
countries. Russia is resisting this in every possible way 
and seeking ways to preserve its essence and at the same 
time to join the civilized world. It is now impossible to 
say how this struggle will end. It would seem to me that 
Russia will, for all that, have to change considerably. But 
it still has a chance to preserve its distinctiveness. 


As fax as the military-defense factor is concerned, it is 
conditioned by the fact that from century to century 
Russia has had to keep its powder dry and defend itself 
against interventionists in all directions. Avid for Rus- 
sia’s land, water, and forest resources, foreigners have 
forced the country to waste enormous funds, resources, 
and forces on defense. Whence the military-defense 
complex in Russians’ mentality. Fortunately, it has not 
killed off in Russians’ souls an openness to peace, sincere 
benevolence, and hospitality. Nonetheless, Russia 
cannot fail to reckon with this foreign policy complex. It 
is no accident that a most acute struggle is under way in 
our society around the question of disarmament, arms 
reduction, and the sale of weapons on foreign markets. 


Speaking of the military-defense complex, it cannot be 
forgotten either that there has in recent de: «des been a 
fundamental change in the situation with the appearance 
of weapons of mass destruction (particularly nuclear). 
Wars and interventions have become an extraordinarily 
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dangerous business not only for those against whom they 
are directed but for the aggressors also. We should have 
spotted this particular feature of the contemporary world 
order back in the 1950's and have radically restructured 
our views of the outside world, military doctrine, and so 
forth. Approximately three decades behind the times, 
many of us are even now still clinging to the habitual 
dogmas. Yet the main danger now threatens us from an 
entirely different direction. 


The rapid development of the productive forces in the 
foremost countries and of their foreign economic rela- 
tions is enabling them to expand by nonmilitary means 
and to achieve in this way to a certain extent what was 
previously achieved by war. In a sense this expansion is 
a boon not only to the expansionists but to those who are 
being subjected to it also inasmuch as it enables the latter 
to accustom themselves to progress more rapidly. But it 
could be a danger for them also if they forget their 
national and state interests. This should be remembered. 
By present-day Russia particularly. And we should on 
the one hand have a modern army guided by the doctrine 
of defensive sufficiency and, on the other, formulate and 
implement laws that safeguard security and national 
interests in all spheres. 


But in defending state and national interests it should be 
remembered that, as distinct from previous years, there 
has been a pronounced growth of the need for defense of 
the interests of private individuals. Nonetheless, the 
defense of state interests proper will for a long time to 
come prevail over other aspects of Russia’s foreign 
policy activity. 


The said factors are, it may be considered, of a funda- 
mental nature, for they have either a natural origin or 
such long historical roots that they are imprinted on the 
nation’s genetic code. 


But there are also other factors which, although lacking 
such long historical roots, are still quite powerful and 
influential, as their effect has been manifested in recent 
decades and persists to some extent. I refer, of course, to 
the effect of the theory and practice of the Soviet foreign 
policy doctrine in all its components (a confrontational 
approach and antagonism with the world of capitalism, 
proletarian internationalism and unity with the fraternal 
countries of the socialist community, solidarity with the 
peoples of the developing states fighting against imperi- 
alism, and so forth), which served the system of totali- 
tarian socialism and which still has not yet fully disap- 
peared. It would be naive to think that the former doctrine 
will disappear from diplomatic and other departments 
dealing with foreign policy without resistance. 


Nonetheless, Soviet doctrine was officially abandoned 
even before the demolition of the USSR, and at that 
same time the search for a new paradigm began. It 
persists to this day, and the situation is further compli- 
cated by the fact that Russia has yet to determine its 
position as regards its domestic ideological reference 
points. Under the conditions of the extreme intellectual 
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ferment and ideological confusion various political 
forces and individual politicians have been seeking their 
own answers to the urgent questions of internal and 
external life. 


For this reason the subjective and, particularly, person- 
ality factor (the capacity of the president or the foreign 
minister to generate and pursue a foreign policy appro- 
priate to the times, for example) is also performing a big 
role in the transitional period. 


Finally, there is one further extraordinarily important 
factor of influence on the foreign policy of any country, 
Russia included, These are changes in the international 
situation and the behavior of partner countries, which 
frequently dictate a certain line of behavior. 


To collate briefly what has been said about the factors of 
influence, it should be mentioned that they consist of six 
blocks: natural; historically conditioned and subdivided 
into long-term and relatively short-term; systemic or 
connected with the change of systems; factors of the 
transitional period; subjective; and international. The 
importance and priority of each of the said blocks may 
be argued, but their influence is obvious. The compre- 
hensive simultaneous effect of these blocks frequently 
leads to complex specific foreign policy situations and 


steps. 


Karasin Discusses MFA Personnel Policy, Ministry 
Changes 


944Q0104A Moscow SEGODNYA in Russian No 83, 
25 Nov 93 p 3 


[Interview with Grigoriy Karasin, director of the depart- 
ment of information and the press of the Russian Fed- 
eration MFA, by unidentified SEGODNYA correspon- 
dent; place and date not given: ““Grigoriy Karasin: There 
Is No Alternative Diplomatic Service’’] 


[Text] [SEGODNYA] The subject of personnel reshuffling 
in the MFA [Ministry of Foreign Affairs] of Russia and 
Russian embassies is not abating in the Russian press. It is 
difficult at times for the ordinary reader who is not 
initiated in the diplomatic “realm” to compose a complete 
picture of what is happening on Smolensk Square. Can you 
talk briefly about the latest appointments? 


[Karasin] The interest of the Russian press, and indeed 
of the public as a whole, in the personnel policy of the 
MFA can be explained and is completely understand- 
able. We are talking about people to whom protection of 
the foreign policy interests of the state is to be entrusted. 


The diplomatic service has a specific character. There 
are two main criteria for selection of personnel for this 
work—devotion to the state interests of Russia and the 
professional ability to defend them and resolve the tasks 
set by the leadership of the country. 
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The specific character of the MFA does not permit 
sluggishness; it is a living, lively organism that is perma- 
nently searching. Together with mandatory specializa- 
tion according to regions, problems, and languages, 
diplomats of a good level develop a universality in 
themselves. This makes it possible to use them in many 
sectors of the diplomatic service. Experience has shown 
that if a diplomat sits in one chair perpetually and is 
occupied with some single problem, this means stagna- 
tion, which is not beneficial to him or to the resolution of 
problems. Work in the central apparatus in Moscow 
alternates with long and short assignments abroad. This 
is the kind of rotation of personnel along the horizontal 
and vertical that refreshes professional perception and 
promotes new approaches. Therefore, when we talk 
about the appointment of deputy ministers, or the man- 
agers of individual sectors as ambassadors, this is by no 
means a reason for sensations. Rather, vice versa, this is 
an affirmation of the established practice, which justifies 
itself under the new conditions. 


1 would like to emphasize one sensitive point associated 
with the appointment of ambassadors. The fact is that 
after the confirmation of one or another candidate, the 
leadership of the state to which an ambassador is being 
sent must give its official concurrence in his appoint- 
ment—an agrement. In a word, until an agrement is 
issued, it is not possible to talk about the fact that an 
ambassador has been appointed. 


And one more thing. No one is making a secret of the 
appointments of new ambassadors under current condi- 
tions, and as soon as the fact has been accomplished, the 
information becomes public property. The most reliable 
source of such information are the official channels of 
the MFA, and they must be believed. 


[SEGODNYA] Many readers are interested in the mech- 
anism for appointing Russian ambassadors for work 
abroad. First of all, how is the selection of candidates 
made? At the same time, which is given more atten- 
tion—professionalism, loyalty? Do any normative docu- 
ments exist that regulate the activity of ambassadors and 
define their rights and duties? 


{[Karasin] An ambassador extraordinary and plenipoten- 
tiary of the Russian Federation is an outstanding figure in 
many respects. He represents not the MFA but the state as 
a whole, and it is precisely on him that the image of Russia 
abroad depends. Moreover, the ambassador is the director 
of the diplomatic collective and, indeed, of the Russian 
colony as a whole. For this, you will agree, it is necessary 
to possess high business and personal qualities. Naturally, 
we will add to this a high professional standard and 
competence in area studies and international affairs. 


Ambassadors are not born. It is the cherished aim of any 
diplomat to become an ambassador, for the sake of 
which he works for decades, and sometimes his entire 
life. Incidentally, by far not everyone achieves this aim. 
This makes the post even more honorable and crucial. 
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It should be noted that in our country, as in other coun- 
tries, not only regular diplomats become ambassadors but 
also statesmen, scientists, and journalists. In their practical 
work, these ambassadors rely on professional diplomatic 
employees. 


As far as | know, the normative acts that regulate the 
activity of the diplomatic service, including that of 
ambassadors as well, have been developed. However, 
they have not been approved yet, inasmuch as the former 
Supreme Soviet did not adopt the law on state service. 
Thus, the problem has remained unresolved. 


[SEGODNYA] The opinion exists that the reform of the 
diplomatic service did not disappear completely for the 
MPA. As a result of the reorganization, old established 
structures were disrupted, but new and more capable 
ones have still not been created. How much does this 
correspond to reality? 


[Karasin] | will not begin to conceal the fact that the 
reorganization that was conducted two years ago was not 
painless for us. It affected people's destinies. But such a 
reform was the result of the fundamental internal polit- 
ical changes that occurred in the country and the neces- 
sity to give Russia a new look in the international arena. 
In this sense, it was justified. 


A nucleus of experienced and promising diplomats 
remained with us. They, | am confident, will be able to 
withstand all possible kinds of temptations on the side. 
Today, we are practically going through the same mate- 
rial difficulties as scientists, doctors, teachers, and other 
workers in the budgetary sphere, but we like our work, 
and we do not intend to leave it. 


Nothing stays put in the world, everything evolves. This 
is also the way the situation stands in diplomacy. There- 
fore, organizational modifications will be continued. 
This is indicated by the meeting of the MFA collective 
on 12 November at which a decision was adopted on the 
further activation of work with CIS countries and the 
introduction of appropriate changes in the structure of 
individual subunits. This, however, does not envision 
any kinds of reductions. 


[SEGODNYA] Does the appearance of numerous parties 
and movements on the domestic political landscape have 
an affect on the foreign policy of Russia? What will be the 
effect of the existence of various points of view on 
pressing international questions on the activity of Russian 
foreign missions? 


[Karasin}] The Ministry of Foreign Affairs and Russian 
embassies abroad were and will be general state institu- 
tions. Under conditions of political pluralism, we are 
interested in constructive interaction with all branches 
of authority, and all sensible political forces and parties. 
One of the most important tasks of the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs is elucidating the essence of our positions 
on all international problems in order that our foreign 
policy be understandable and accepted by millions of 
Russians. 
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And one more thing. By virtue of various internal 
political processes and the conflict of ambitions, torrents 
of groundless accusations were poured out on the diplo- 
matic service, Diplomats in the center and at embassies 
in essence were subjected to continuous moral- 
psychological pressure, which created additional diffi- 
culties and, frankly speaking, did not contribute to 
strengthening the prestige of our country and to confi- 
dence in its representatives. After all, to consider foreign 
policy problems and criticize individual actions does not 
mean to recklessly defame our own diplomats. It is 
necessary, apparently, to be aware that there is not and 
cannot be an alternative diplomatic service, and that the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs is the only structure for the 
conduct of foreign policy. Russians need have no doubt 
in our ability to defend the interests of the country. 


Commentaries on NATO Expansion Issue 


Nonexpansion ‘Victory’ Queried 


944F0223A Moscow NEZAVISIMAYA GAZETA 
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[Article by Vladimir Baranovskiy: “Foreign Policy Vic- 
tory: The Leader of a Project on Russian Security 
Problems of the Stockholm International Peace 
Research Institute (SIPRI) Wonders Whether It Should 
Be Put Down to the Credit of the Russian Federation’’} 


[Text] Official Russian diplomacy, foreign intelligence, 
and a whole number of well-known analysts from aca- 
demic circles are unanimous that it was necessary to 
prevent the incorporation in NATO of our former 
Warsaw Pact allies. 


We were successful long ago in propounding this line—in 
Western capitals—and we have made it clearly under- 
stood to Warsaw and Prague and Budapest that they 
should not look for full membership in the near future. 
Only satisfaction may be felt, it would seem: We stuck to 
our guns, we are still reckoned with, and our opinion is 
taken into consideration. This is undoubtedly a foreign 
policy victory brilliantly organized by Russia’s Foreign 
Ministry. But perhaps we should not be in any hurry to 
put it down to our credit? 


First, we have somehow come by this success too easily. 
There were in NATO, after all, few who felt any partic- 
ular enthusiasm at the prospect of finding themselves 
dragged into possible showdowns on the territory of the 
former socialist camp. But there were no in any way 
serious moral-political or strategic grounds for declining 
this role, seemingly. Now there are: Moscow’s position 
has to be considered, Russia’s isolation is impermissible, 
and all this affords more than serious arguments for 
restraint in the eastern direction. So the opposition 
emanating from us is in fact only to the benefit of many 
people in the West, for it provides a perfectly convincing 
excuse for calmly, without losing face, postponing sine 
die the adoption of difficult decisions. 
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Second, the political costs of such a deliberate or unwit- 
ting ingratiation of the Western partners fall wholly on 
Russia—as far as relations with the former allies are 
concerned, in any event. Had the North Atlantic alliance 
rejected them on its Own initiative, it is toward it that 
their negative emotions would have been directed. Now, 
however, it transpires that it is Moscow that has pre- 
vented an introduction to the “select club” for those who 
wanted this, so all possible rebukes should be addressed 
to the former. We have essentially been tripped up, 
having agreed to pay someone else’s bill. And we should 
not console ourselves with the fact that it is not about to 
be presented or that it is not that large. 


Third, there is something ethically unseemly in this 
whole situation. A well-bred individual would hardly 
permit himself to unceremoniously point out to the 
owner of the house to which he wishes to come: Either 
invite the whole crew together with me or invite no one 
without me. This way of framing the question has grated 
on no one in the West, it seems. But even in high politics, 
granted all its ‘ifferences from everyday life, the atrophy 
of elementary standards of decency is fraught with the 
danger of a loss of self-esteem. And the latter consists 
also, specifically, of not going into hysterics if for some 
reason or other you have not been given an invitation. 


And, finally, one further point of considerable impor- 
tance. Claims that the former socialist countries should 
obtain Moscow’s blessing for a foreign policy choice they 
have made are already being classed as characteristics of 
Russian policy in the international arena. The USSR 
once possessed in full measure this droit de regard in 
respect to the Warsaw Pact countries and even intended 
to preserve it after the disintegration of the latter. What, 
are we once again attempting to reproduce the old model 
of interstate relations in East Europe? 


The issue of ethics in foreign policy cannot be brushed 
aside just like that since it by no means boils down to a 
simple choice between the pompous trivialities of prim- 
itive idealism (“‘let’s live amicably’’) and rational, and 
sometimes cynical, calculation (“might is right”). But it 
would make sense to reflect on certain problems con- 
nected with our active attempts to prevent the expansion 
of NATO even from a purely pragmatic viewpoint also. 


Of course, from the viewpoint of Russian influence it 
would be splendid were our former allies to link a 
strengthening of stability in the region not only with 
NATO but with Moscow also. But the initiative should, 
for all that, come from them. The Americans are not 
overly foisting themselves on West Europe, which only 
makes their positions there stronger. 


The set of problems today has proven very suitable for 
“adopting a position” and graphically demonstrating 
both to critics within the country and to foreign con- 
tracting parties that Russia has its own, particular inter- 
ests in the international arena and is fully resolved to 
defend them. 
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The signal is, perhaps, timely, just as long as all the steam 
has not gone into the whistle, The question in itself is by no 
means a super-priority for Russia. Whether, for example, 
the Czech Republic joins or does not join NATO would 
have no significance either for our relations with Ukraine or 
for the prospects of normalization in the Transcaucasus or 
for the development of events in Central Asia or for the 
continued evolution of the CIS as a whole. That is, for the 
search for answers to all the foreign policy challenges that 
truly demand Moscow's paramount attention, but of which 
the problem of military-political confrontation with the 
North Atlantic alliance is not one. 


Russia is, of course, interested in an all-European architec- 
ture that does not erect new barriers between us and the 
West. Aleksey Arbatov is perfectly right to stress that the 
“filching” of states in this intermediate zone in terms of 
spheres of influence could result in the restoration of frontal 
confrontation (NEZAVISIMAYA GAZETA, | October 
1993). But could this be avoided were frontal resistance to 
the expansion of NATO to be organized? And would such 
resistance not be phase one of a future confrontation? 


After all, many people in the West recognize the possible 
negative consequences of an expansion of the North 
Atlantic alliance and are displaying caution. True, illu- 
sory, and, I would say, localistic sentiments prevail in 
political circles of our former allies. 


Perhaps it would be better to renounce the prohibitory 
fervor, which tactically is of benefit clearly not to us and 
which could strategically drive us into an impasse? It is 
not, of course, a question of sitting with our arms folded 
and waiting for something to turn up. Russia could, say, 
have very serious reasons for considering the CSCE a 
more attracting structure than NATO. So we should 
concentrate attention on increasing the efficiency of the 
corresponding mechanisms in the first case, not on 
throwing wrenches into the works in the second. Espe- 
cially since these works are spinning their wheels as it is. 


There is no doubt that we need to seek to ensure that 
other participants in international life reckon with our 
foreign policy interests, our concerns on questions of the 
country’s security, and our ideas concerning real and 
potential external threats to Russia. The question is how 
to define these interests and how to ensure that they are 
respected without reviving stereotypes of the past or 
losing our own dignity. And, what is of considerable 
importance, without causing repercussions that could 
sooner or later boomerang against Russia itself. 


Equal Relations With NATO Sought 


944F0223B Moscow NEZAVISIMAYA GAZETA 
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[Article by Dmitriy Gornostayev: “Russia Will Not Take 
the Exams: The Relations of It and Other East European 
Countries With the North Atlantic Bloc Are, as Has 
Become Clear Following the Brussels Meeting, To 
Assume the Nature of Partnership”’] 
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[Text] Brussels-Moscow—It has been said for several years 
now that it is essential under the new conditions following 
the end of the cold war to move toward a qualitatively new 
level of relations between West and East, primarily Russia. 
And so, finally, more or less specific decisions were adopted 
at the meetings of the NATO Council on 2 December and 
the North Atlantic Cooperation Council a day later in 
Brussels on the interaction of the once mutually hostile parts 
of the Euro-Atlantic space. The “Partnership for Peace,” 
about which people began to speak following the October 
visit to Moscow of U.S. Secretary of State Warren Christo- 
pher, formed the basis of this interaction, The basis of the 
concept was laid, if we glance into recent history, by Russia 
in President Boris Yeltsin’s message to the NATO Council 
session in December of the year before last, which spoke not 
of membership of the bloc but of the intention of full-scale 
cooperation with it in specific spheres. Then, when a 
number of East European countries—Hungary, Poland, the 
Czech Republic, Slovakia—advanced the idea of swift and 
urgent affiliation with NATO, the Americans presented this 
concept, in new packaging, it is true. One way or another, it 
is an expansion of partner relations, not quantitative expan- 
sion, which has been approved by both NATO and the 
NACC [North Atlantic Cooperation Council]. 


For Russia this is important primarily because on these 
terms it will not be isolated from the process of Euro- 
Atlantic integration, which could have happened given 
NATO’s reinforcement by former participants in the 
Warsaw Pact. Their overriding idea concerning affiliation 
to the North Atlantic alliance was not taken seriously in 
principle. Largely thanks to the active explanatory work of 
Russian diplomacy, incidentally. And now, according to 
Andrey Kozyrev, minister of foreign affairs of the Russian 
Federation, this idea has been buried. It is gratifying that 
the decision on the expansion not of the bloc itself but of 
specific partner relations among all states was adopted at 
the NACC session by consensus, having obtained support 
not only on the part of NATO and Russia but of the 
Central and East European countries themselves also. 


True, even now there is a difference in the approaches to 
the essence of this process. There is on the part of the 
alliance an attempt to interpret this movement by use of 
the “NATO plus” formula. It means that there is the 
NATO bloc, to which other countries conforming to 
NATO standards—transparency of the military budget 
and civilian control of the military department—should 
affiliate. As a counterweight to this, Andrey Kozyrev put 
forward at the NACC session his concept of the associ- 
ation and cooperation under the aegis of the CSCE of all 
leading regional organizations in the Euro-Atlantic 
space. The Russian idea is that NATO, the CIS, the 
Western European Union, the European Union, and 
such should become equal partners, among whom no one 
would occupy a dominating position. And the military- 
political and military-technical aspect of such partner- 
ship should be secured by the North Atlantic Coopera- 
tion Council, which, in Moscow’s opinion, should be 
made an independent organization with its own secre- 
tariat and other support structures. Meanwhile, how- 
ever, the NACC is a NATO lobby for the North Atlantic 
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bloc. And if some people, as the head of the Russian 
Federation Foreign Ministry said in his speech at the 
NACC session, “like to stand in the lobby and take the 
exam, this is the sovereign right of each state.” Russia, 
however, will not do so, Answering the question of your 
NEZAVISIMAYA GAZETA correspondent, Kozyrev 
emphasized that, on the other hand, it would be stupid to 
refute the fact that NATO is a structure that actually 
exists, and much that is useful could be derived from 
cooperation with it. We can for this reason speak about 
the conclusion of an agreement between NATO and each 
individual country, and not an exclusive but comple- 
mentary version is possible on this level also, as are both 
at the same time with the simultaneous strengthening of 
the structures of the NACC, which, incidentally, is the 
Russian idea, which all the delegations in Brussels 
greeted with interest. “The seed,” Kozyrev said, “did not 
fall on stony ground.”’ 


There are far fewer disagreements at the practical pro- 
grams level. There ts in the documents that were approved 
a substantial set of specific forms of cooperation from joint 
maneuvers through the training of peacekeeping forces. 
Even now Russia’s Northern Fleet is conducting exercises 
together with NATO naval forces. In addition, as Boris 
Gromov, deputy minister of defense of the Russian Fed- 
eration, said in conversation with your NEZAVISIMAYA 
GAZETA correspondent, an agreement between Russia 
and NATO on joint military operations is being made 
ready for signature at the present time. It is also contem- 
plated bringing the peacekeeping battalions in the former 
Yugoslavia, Russian included, under the jurisdiction of 
NATO, under the aegis of the United Nations, naturally, 
for greater efficacy. 


Generally, following the Brussels meeting there have 
come to be more conditions for cooperation. The Part- 
nership for Peace concept is blazing a trail for itself, for 
which much of the credit goes to Russian diplomacy. 
Politicians expect a further expansion of it from the 
top-level meetings scheduled for January: of NATO in 
Brussels and of Boris Yeltsin and Bill Clinton in 
Moscow. 


Russia Seeks Place in World Arms Market 


944Q00112A Moscow KOMMERSANT in Russian 
No 48, 6 Dec 93 pp 10-11 


‘Article by Alla Glebova and Sergey Tsekhmistrenko 
under the “Arms Market” rubric: “Russia Regaining a 
Niche in the World Arms Market’’] 


[Text] 


However, the State Will Trade in Arms 


Mikhail Maley, the chairman of the Interdepartmental 
Commission for Scientific-Technical Issues of the Defense 
Industry, exclaimed: “The thing has happened that I have 
dreamed about for the last two years: Specialized foreign 
trade associations (trading in weapons—note by KOM- 
MERSANT) were removed from the jurisdiction of the 
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Ministry of Foreign Economic Relations and placed 
directly under government management.” 


According to information received by the KOMMER- 
SANT editorial office, a secret document that as a matter 
of fact provides for the creation of a unified state system 
for trading in arms manufactured in Russia was signed 
by the president of Russia in the middle of November. 
Until recently, the editorial office did not have confir- 
mation of the fact that the decision had been made. Only 
last week did Aleksandr Shokhin mention the issuance of 
the edict at a press conference, and Aleksandr Maley, 
whom KOMMERSANT approached for consultation, 
confirmed the existence of the document. 


As specialists from Maley’s commission hope, the resto- 
ration of vigilant state supervision of the now numerous 
traders in Russian arms who have already fanned out 
throughout the world will help Russia to accomplish a 
very important task: to regain the lost markets for arms 
sales in Eastern Europe, Africa, and the Near East in the 
environment of stiff competition and to try to assert 
itself in new markets. 


As recently as five years ago, Russian weapons had 
guaranteed markets for sales in Eastern Europe, Africa, 
and the Near East. However, these markets have virtu- 
ally been lost because of the well-known events. Mean- 
while, competition in the arms market is quite keen. 
Therefore, weapons from the United States, France, and 
so on began to be delivered to these regions instead of 
Russian weapons (whose exports have fallen by a factor 
of almost five in the last three years). 


This year, Russia has participated in the largest world- 
wide arms exhibitions. Specialists say that the latest 
Russian military materiel on display in Ankara, Abu- 
Dhabi, Dubai, and in Budapest at the “C+D °93” exhi- 
bition which was held last week “took the buyers’ breath 
away.” However, commercial results are not that impres- 
sive. Despite the fact that many countries (China, Syria, 
Oman, the United Arab Emirates, and others) are clearly 
becoming interested in Russian armaments, things did 
not develop beyond an expression of interest. 


However, this is not the main point either. The specialists 
see reductions in output as the root cause of the disor- 
derly retreat of Russian arms producers from traditional 
markets for their sales. 


Last week, the Security Council of the Russian Federa- 
tion gathered in order to determine the reference points 
for a new industrial policy of Russia and to discuss 
materials on the situation in the economy based on the 
results of nine months of this year, which had already 
been reviewed by the government. The “Conversion” 
section was the smallest, just over half a page, in a 
voluminous review prepared by the government staff. To 
date, this has been the only attempt to show the defense 
industry in the light of facts and trends. It is maintained 
that over the period of the year that has ended, the total 
volume of production in defense industries dropped 15 
percent; the volume of military output dropped by more 
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than 30 percent, and that of civilian output—by 10 
percent. It turns out that the proportion of civilian 
Output in the total volume of output of the military- 
industrial complex comes to about 80 percent (whereas 
in 1988 it was just 44 percent). The number of plants 
that manufacture mostly military output continues to 
decline steadily, and comes to one-sixth of the total 
number of enterprises in the “defense sector.” 


In short, the “defense sector” is being disarmed quickly, 
and the unknown author of the half-page of text dis- 
creetly praises it for good behavior. However, as eyewit- 
nesses testify, the things that made the government 
happy scared members of the Security Council—they 
came to the conclusion that the military-industrial com- 
plex is on the brink of technological peril. Having 
discussed the submitted papers, members of the Security 
Council set forth borderline conditions, the violation of 
which would pose a threat to the security of Russia. 


The Security Council Ordained: There Shall Be a 
Military-Industrial Complex 


Mikhail Maley viewed the last meeting of the Security 
Council as a milestone: “Solutions have become possible 
in Russia....”" In his words, the Security Council essen- 
tially gathered in order to do a simple and understand- 
able thing—finally establish the reference points for the 
development of the military-industrial complex of 
Russia. Reports on the condition of the defense industry 
were made by Andrey Kokoshin, the first deputy min- 
ister of defense, Viktor Glukhikh, the chairman of the 
State Committee on the Defense Industry, Viktor 
Mikhaylov, the minister of atomic industry, and Yuriy 
Koptev, the head of the Russian Space Agency. 


The positions of the speakers coincided: It is necessary to 
preserve priority technologies; it is impermissible to dis- 
continue individual types of production which will not be 
successfully restored in the future; the opportunity to build 
up mobilization capacity in the event of a military threat 
may not be lost. A member of the Security Council who 
wished to remain anonymous stated: “This is not at all to 
say that the volume of arms production should be boosted. 
It is just that we must not lose the capability of producing 
modern tanks or missiles that are far superior to the 
potential of foreign military materiel.” 


It was noted at the meeting of the Security Council that a 
disproportionately sharp decline in the defense industry 
has been caused primarily by the lack of funding. 
According to inforrnation from sources close to the Gov- 
ernment of Russia, the debt of the Ministry of Defense to 
the enterprises of the military-industrial complex that has 
piled up over the last few years has come to 500 billion 
rubles [R]. Of course, this is of a different order than the 
debt of the budget to the defense complex as a whole (it has 
already reached several trillion rubles and, incidentally, 
likewise has not been paid). However, economists note 
that enterprises that produce mainly civilian products can 
somehow stay afloat by selling such products. Unlike 
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those, a majority of enterprises that work almost exclu- 
sively for the Ministry of Defense have no additional 
sources of financing and are forced to cut back military 
production, primarily outlays on scientific development. 
Minister of Finance of Russia Boris Fedorov, who spoke at 
the meeting of the Security Council, noted that norms for 
allowances for science were set at the level of 5 percent of 
the military budget; actually, 3 percent is spent for such 
purposes. This means that Russia is running the risk of 
losing its primacy in the development of the latest types of 
weapons which many world-class specialists acknowledge. 


Sources close to the Security Council maintain that the 
council may secure a special decision of the president 
aimed at supporting the defense industry, however, 
through changes in the structure of the military budget 
rather than through additional funds. In the words of 
Mikhail Maley, Boris Yeltsin stated at the meeting of the 
Security Council that from now on, 10 percent of the 
military budget will be allocated to develop the industry. 
The Security Council also demanded that the govern- 
ment guarantee payments for the arms already ordered 
by the Ministry of Defense, and repay debts with the 
inflation index taken into account. 


Summing up the proceedings of the Security Council, 
Mikhail Maley noted that he was particularly happy 
about the decision to implement economic reforms in 
the territories with military industry clusters under the 
aegis of the military-industrial complex: ‘““Comprehen- 
sive development programs will be worked out for the 
Udmurt, Mari, Chuvash, and Mordvinian Republics, 
and for Novgorod and Moscow Oblasts, which will 
provide for everything—from weapons exports to the 
establishment of bakeries whose equipment will be pro- 
duced by the military-industrial complex. According to 
Mr. Maley, these programs will be presented at the 
February meetings of the Security Council. 


I Am the State 


The payment of state debts, improvements in conditions 
for financing arms producers, supplemental funds for 
supporting viable scientific programs in the area of 
military technology—all of those may ultimately be 
considered investments making it possible for Russia to 
produce good weapons, and even the best weapons in the 
world. The defense sector should recoup what is invested 
by boosting arms exports. Military experts note that the 
military-industrial complex lived through all of 1992 
with the motto “Make money by selling weapons.” 
However, in 1992 exports of weapons generated only 
$2.3 billion (an estimate by Deputy Prime Minister 
Aleksandr Shokhin; other sources give an even smaller 
sum—$1.9 billion), instead of the planned $6 billion, 
and then under older contracts. Meanwhile, according to 
estimates by the same military specialists, right now 
Russia may earn $10 billion, or even more annually by 
exporting weapons. Experts in the defense field note that 
a qualitative change will not occur until Russian arms 
stop competing against Russian arms on the world 
market. 
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Until mid-November 1993, as many as four specialized 
Spetsvneshtekhnika, Oboroneksport, GUSK, and 
Promeksport—traded in Russian weapons. In addition, 
the right to trade in weapons was being sought by 
Voyentekh, which had been established to sell weapons 
of old models from the stocks of the Ministry of Defense. 
Each specialized association billed itself as a structure 
representing state interests, but each was a departmental 
structure and for this reason acted in its own interest. 
Promeksport, which was established within the organi- 
zation of the Russian Federation Committee on the 
Defense Industry, advocated the interests of the indus- 
trialists; Voyentekh operated in the interests of the 
Ministry of Defense. Spetsvneshtekhnika, Oboronek::- 
port, and GUSK, foreign trade associations of the Min- 
istry of Foreign Economic Relations, were together 
looking out for their own interests. Departmental struc- 
tures were endowed with equal rights, competed against 
one another in foreign markets, drove down prices, and 
frustrated the signing of one another’s contracts for the 
delivery of Russian weapons. 


The departmental associations competed and continue 
to compete against direct weapons producers, many of 
whom have been granted the right to direct access to the 
market for products manufactured above state requisi- 
tions. For example, the Baykal company, Izhmash, or the 
Kalashnikov joint-stock company have such permits. 
Until recently, the Tula arms plant also belonged to this 
category, but the government permit it had has already 
expired. 


Finally, spice is also added to this sauce by “foreign” 
suppliers of Russian weapons from both the faraway and 
adjacent foreign countries, who are also doing a brisk 
trade in weapons produced or designed in Russia. 


Countries of Eastern Europe have resolved to consider- 
ably reduce their national armies and are now selling off 
surplus weapons accumulated by them during their 
tenure with the Warsaw Treaty Organization. These 
surpluses are of Soviet manufacture. Moreover, still in 
preperestroyka times, the countries of the Warsaw 
Treaty Organization were granted the right to indepen- 
dently sell some of the products manufactured at local 
enterprises, and are now vigorously taking advantage of 
this right. Soviet weapons (or spare parts for them) were 
produced within the framework of state-to-state cooper- 
ation and “technical assistance”; for example, the pro- 
duction of the Kalashnikov assault rifle has been estab- 
lished in Poland, Hungary, Bulgaria, the Czech 
Republic, and Romania. 


The export strategy of Moscow was guided by consider- 
ations of political trends, boosting the positive balance in 
trade with African countries which, as it now turns out, 
are incapable of paying for the deliveries; its brethren in 
the socialist camp have mastered the principles of free 
competition, by no means only in theory, and have 
achieved great success in the more solvent Asian market. 
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Weapons specialists note that no modifications have 
been made in the design of weapons over the years in 
which Soviet licenses were used. The legendary Mikhail 
Kalashnikov, who came to the capital of Hungary for the 
“C + D’93” small-arms exhibition studied carefully the 
models of his namesake automatic weapons manufac- 
tured in Romania and Hungary. He subsequently 
remarked that our former allies merely “modified han- 
dies and butts to suit their ethnic specifics.” As far as the 
quality of weapons produced under licenses is con- 
cerned, specialists do not rate it too favorably. What 
kind of confidence in the “Kalashnikov” trademark on 
the whole may there be, they note, given that Kalash- 
nikov assault rifles manufactured in China on occasion 
jam after the very first burst? This is also one of the 
reasons why Russian weapons have begun to lose the 
battle for the world market. 


As KOMMERSANT experts in patent law say, Russia 
has virtually no opportunity to influence the former 
member countries of the Warsaw Treaty Organization in 
order for them to stop the production of weapons under 
licenses. The already mentioned “Kalashnikov,” having 
been developed by a secret laboratory, is not protected 
by any patent; such was the procedure. One thing 
remains—to count on buyers sooner or later giving 
preference to the acquisition of higher-quality weapons 
directly from the original producers anyway. 


To be sure, such original producers turned out to be 
unexpectedly numerous after the disintegration of the 
USSR. By now, Russia has got competitors not only on 
the banks of the Vistula and the Oder, but also of the 
Danube and the Neman—Ukraine and Belarus, where 
the main plants producing equipment for air defense 
systems and the largest plants for aircraft and armored 
vehicle repairs are concentrated. Having become inde- 
pendent states, these and other republics of the former 
USSR are selling piles of the most up-to-date weapons, 
which they obtained during the division of the assets of 
the Soviet Army. 


Specialists note that existing procedures for the issuance 
of licenses have become yet another serious obstacle in 
the path of increasing arms exports from Russia. Up 
until the aforementioned Yeltsin’s edict, the issuance of 
licenses to export products for military technical uses 
was among the responsibilities of the Main Directorate 
of Military-Technical Cooperation (GUVTS) of the Min- 
istry of Foreign Economic Relations. According to 
GUVTS Chief Aleksandr Kotelkin, in addition to an 
end-user certificate (to avoid unauthorized re-exports of 
weapons to third countries), a government permit, a 
petition, and an initialed or signed contract should be 
filed with the directorate in order to obtain this license. 
Mr. Kotelkin noted that, in and of itself, this procedure 
is quite logical and justified. However, he acknowledged 
that under Russian conditions, seeing the license through 
the echelons frequently takes up to nine months. 
According to information from Russian weapons 
traders, the process of obtaining licenses in some CIS 
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countries is much simpler and much less time- 
consuming, which gives exporters from the republics of 
the CIS a clear advantage in comparison to Russians. 


Worse still, in Russia the procedure for the issuance of 
licenses for weapons applies to the delivery of spare 
parts. Specialists from the Ministry of Foreign Economic 
Relations consider this feasible; after all, if one has a full 
set of components it is not difficult to start the assembly 
of the entire object. However, traders note that in many 
cases the prolonged waiting period for licenses to export 
spare parts interferes with prompt technical services for 
foreign buyers, which substantially reduces the compet- 
itiveness of Russian exports. Incidentally, the latest 
documents of the government do not fundamentally 
change anything in the existing licensing system (one of 
them is published in this issue of KOMMERSANT),. 
However, changes are forthcoming in the system of arms 
trade, and major changes they are. 


The simplest thing that immediately comes to mind 
would be to merge all Russian competitors together, 
which was actually done—the Rosvooruzheniya corpo- 
ration will unite all of the main weapons traders existing 
in Russia as of now. 


The first attempt to create a unified state company for the 
arms trade was made as early as 1991 by Sergey Krasnov, 
the most experienced weapons trader in the USSR (for a 
long time, he headed the relevant division of the GKES— 
State Committee for Economic Cooperation). After the 
GKES was abolished, the relevant divisions were trans- 
ferred to the Ministry of Foreign Economic Relations, and 
Sergey Krasnov was fired by Petr Aven, the minister of 
foreign economic relations at the time, apparently for a 
bias toward monopolism. Two years later, they revisited 
this idea. Boris Yeltsin stated at a meeting of the Security 
Council last week that he intends to personally oversee 
military-technical cooperation, and ordered that a statute 
of the corporation be prepared by 25 December. General 
Viktor Samoylov, an adviser to Deputy Prime Minister 
Shumeyko for military issues, was appointed acting chief 
of the Rosvooruzheniya. 


According to Mikhail Maley, the Rosvooruzheniya cor- 
poration will not adhere to strict centralization in the 
export of weapons. It will retain jurisdiction over issues 
on which the strategy of military-technical cooperation, 
the delivery of large batches of arms, and the latest 
developments hinge. It is expected that the existing 
regional associations of arms producers, such as the 
“Kalashnikov” joint-stock company, to which the lergest 
military plants of Udmurtia belong (including the Izh- 
mash) and the Baykal association, will keep and even 
strengthen their status. The federal company will operate 
in coordination with them, providing general guidance. 
However, the managers and government overseers of the 
federal structure do not conceal the fact that the degree 
of freedom of action for regional associations will be 
determined by them, after all, proceeding from the 
situation in each segment of the world arms market. 
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In a conversation with a KOMMERSANT correspon- 
dent, Mikhail Maley noted that the employees of Spets- 
vneshtekhnika, Oboroneksport, and GUSK will be hired 
to work for the state corporation only subject to certifi- 
cation. In his opinion, the Voyentekh and the Promeks- 
port do not have any prospects, whereas great deeds lie 
in store for the Rosvooruzheniye company. In his words, 
even Andrey Kozyrev, a well-known fighter for compli- 
ance with international agreements, called on Russia to 
expand arms exports as he spoke in the Security Council. 


As Vitaliy Bokhanov, one of the leading arms specialists 
of the Ministry of Foreign Economic Relations of 
Russia, noted, Russian exporters intend to expand their 
presence in the already familiar markets of Central 
Europe, the Near East, and Africa, which Americans 
have lately begun to dominate. New markets have been 
planned—Southeast Asia, where Russia will have to 
fight China for a place in the sun, and Latin America, 
where the positions of American producers are also 
strong. 


All the Best for Sale 


It is worthwhile to consider the exhibits presented by 
Russia at the two most recent arms exhibitions in Dubai 
(the United Arab Emirates) and Budapest (Hungary) 
precisely from this standpoint—as an attempt to make 
{Russia’s] presence known in new arms markets and to 
revisit those already familiar to Russian producers. 


In the opinion of Russian specialists who participated in 
the exhibition, the Dubai-93 aviation exhibition (which 
was held from 7 to 11 November) brought Russian 
aviation back to the Near East. Having joined UN 
sanctions against Iraq, Libya, and the former union 
republics of Yugoslavia, Russia deprived itself of tradi- 
tional markets for the sale of armaments. The IDEX-93 
exhibition in Abu-Dhabi (the United Arab Emirates) 
which was held at the beginning of the year heralded the 
return of Russian arms to the Near East, but this time 
from the side of the Persian Gulf. Out of 30 aircraft that 
took off there daily, 10 were Russian-made. No contracts 
have been signed so far, but in the opinion of the 
managers of the Aviaeksport joint-stock company (the 
organizer of the Russian exhibit), the results exceeded all 
expectations. 


The Russians demonstrated their most up-to-date 
weapons at the Dubai-93 aviation exhibition. The new 
combat plane Su-35, which, according to Yuriy Tsupko, 
the main engineer of the mass-production plant for the 
Su-35, “has no analogs throughout the world because of 
unique design solutions and technologies,” had its for- 
eign debut precisely in the skies over Dubai. In conver- 
sations with a KOMMERSANT correspondent, both 
Soviet and foreign military specialists noted that the 
Su-35 displayed incredible maneuverability, despite the 
fact that this is the only combat aircraft whose auxiliary 
fuel tanks are located in the tail. The plane is interesting 
not only as a state-of-the-art design development: Tech- 
nologies for the processing of titanium, lithium, and 
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composite materials in which Russia has a lead were 
extensively used in manufacturing the plane. In addition 
to the Su-35, which is not being mass-produced yet, the 
Su-27, the Su-30 MK, and a couple of sports Su-29’s—a 
present to the king of the United Arab Emirates— 
performed in the skies over Dubai. Even the delivery of 
the equipment to the United Arab Emirates was thought- 
out and spectacular: En route to the aviation exhibition, 
the Su-27, the Su-30 MK, and the Su-35 performed the 
first Moscow to Dubai direct flight in the history of 
Russian aviation, refueling from a transportation II-76 in 
the air. 


Russian specialists have just one answer to the question 
about the need for such spectacular deeds: the market. 
Following the defeat of Saddam Husayn, the market of 
Persian Gulf countries is the most favorable for the 
member countries of the anti-Iraqi coalition, whose 
materiel acquitted itself splendidly in action. The above 
notwithstanding, Western experts who put the need of 
the United Arab Emirates Army for combat planes at 30 
refer to the Su-27 as the most likely competitor of the 
American F-16 and F-18. 


Unlike the United Arab Emirates, which is an arnis 
market new to Russia, the Budapest exhibit took into 
account the circumstance that, after all, Central Europe 
once was a permanent buyer of Russian weapons. To this 
day, the armies of Eastern Europe are outfitted almost 99 
percent with materiel produced under licenses or on the 
basis of documentation from the USSR (although spe- 
cialists noted joint developments with third countries 
which were presented at “C + D ’93”). At present, as this 
materiel is already becoming obsolete, Russia offers 
know-how in the area of its upgrading; a special section 
of the exhibit was devoted to this. The former colleagues 
of Russia from the Warsaw Treaty Organization simply 
cannot afford Western weapons. Russian weapons sellers 
count on Prague, Warsaw, or Bucharest volens nolens 
turning their gaze to the former “elder brother” again, 
having pestponed the ideas of re-equipping their armies 
to NATO standards until better times. 


The Russian exhibit at the “C + D °93” in Budapest 
followed the policy of presenting the latest types of 
weapons. Against the background of other countries’ 
exhibits, the Russian exhibit looked superb, as was noted 
by Russian and foreign specialists alike and the minister 
of foreign affairs, who visited the Russian pavilion. 


To be sure, as the leaders of the Russian delegation noted 
in private conversations, the brilliance of the Russian 
exhibit was also due to the fact that the competition was 
caught off guard—‘thad they known what we were 
bringing, they would have prepared better.” The compe- 
tition did not expect the Russian side to show this 
extensive selection of products without analogs on the 
world market at an exhibition which is being organized 
for the first time and so far does not have a sufficiently 
weighty reputation among specialists. 
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Nonetheless, the latest accomplishments of the domestic 
designer thought in the area of small arms, hand-held 
antitank systems, and individual protective equipment 
were shown in the main Russian pavilion organized by 
the GUSK. The following were presented internationally 
for the first time: the 9-millimeter Baksan submachine 
gun (Russian gun producers pin great hopes specifically 
on this caliber, because it fits NATO standards), the 
12.3-millimeter Udar revolver system, the original 
firearm system consisting of the AKS-74U assault rifle 
with grenade launcher attachments and the GP-25 gre- 
nade launcher mounted under the barrel, and the 
hunting carbines 6P18 (7.62 millimeters), Berkut (7.62 
millimeters), and Sobol (5.66 millimeters). Visitors to 
the exhibition could also familiarize themselves with the 
models of weapons without analogs elsewhere in the 
world which had already been displayed in Abu-Dhabi 
and Ankara, such as the APS submersible assault rifle 
(5.66 millimeters), the SPP-1m submersible pistol (4.5 
millimeters), the PSS pistol (7.62 millimeters), the AS 
assault rifle (9.0 millimeters), and the PSS sniper rifle 
(9.0 millimeters) with silencers; the improved- 
effectiveness Gyurza pistol; the RPG-29 shoulder-fired 
antitank grenade launcher and the RPG-27 rocket- 
propelled antitank grenade. Some specialists, in partic- 
ular Vitaliy Bokhanov, one of the leaders of the Russian 
delegation, believe that in the future, it will be precisely 
the sale of antitank systems (they are manufactured by 
the NPO [Scientific Production Association] Bazalt), 
which will dominate the Russian exports of close-range 
weapons. 


The Kub Association of Aid to Entrepreneurship repre- 
sented at the exhibition the interests of a number of 
enterprises enterprises [as published] of the military- 
industrial complex of the Urals Region—the Motovi- 
likhinskiye Zavody joint-stock company, the Permskiye 
Motory, the Inkar, the Nytva metallurgical plant and the 
Kamensk-Uralskiy foundry. In a conversation with a 
KOMMERSANT correspondent, Igor Lazukov, execu- 
tive director of the association, stressed that participa- 
tion in the “C + D °93” is both the first foreign venture 
by Kub and its first military experience. Products man- 
ufactured by people from the Urals—the Uragan and 
Smerch artillery systems, aircraft engines for civilian 
aviation and the air force, bimetallic rolled metal sheets 
for the production of cartridges—were geared specifi- 
cally toward consumers from the Central European 
countries. 


Participation in the exhibition became the swan’s song 
for GUSK: Under the edict that has already been men- 
tioned repeatedly, it became a part of the Ros- 
vooruzheniya company established under the president. 
Although GUSK technically does not exist anymore, the 
task of breaking into the world markets for small arms 
and some other close-range weapons still remains top- 
ical, according to Aleksandr Semenov, the general 
director of the Russian exhibit at “C + D °93” and 
GUSK deputy chief. Russia does not intend to be 
content with a secondary status in this struggle. 
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For now, it is premature to talk about the commercial 
effectiveness of Russia’s participation in the “C + D 
93,” despite the high grades given to the Russian exhibit 
by foreign specialists. There were virtually no official 
delegations in Budapest; for this reason, the interests of 
potential customers were represented mostly by interme- 
diary companies that are not authorized to sign con- 
tracts. However, the Russian side did not count on 
instant success to begin with. As Mr. Semenov noted, by 
participating in the exhibition, Russia strove to show 
that, despite the complex period that the country is going 
through, its ‘defense sector” has overcome the stagnant 
condition characteristic of recent years, and that its 
products, despite the opinion of the competition, are 
quite up to world standards and are even superior to 
them. 


[Boxed item] 


Foreigners Finance the Russian Military-Industrial 
Complex 


At present, the Su-35, the most advanced combat plane 
in the world, carries the trademark of the Tesmo- 
Don-Gulf company. Givi Papiashvili, who came from 
Soviet Georgia, founded a company by this name in 
Dubai. This trading company intends to accomplish 
programs for the placement in the United Arab Emirates 
market of not only the Su’s, but also the largest helicop- 
ters with the greatest load-lifting capacity in the world, 
the Mi-26’s. Mr. Papiashvili will receive profits from his 
investment activities only after contracts are signed. 


Experts are inclined to believe that two years of efforts 
by the Sukhoy Experimental Design Bureau to return to 
the Near East will be crowned with success after the 
Dubai-93 aviation exhibition. American interests will 
also be taken into account in this case, because the Su-27 
will most likely be outfitted with American airborne 
equipment. [End of boxed item] 


[Boxed item] 


Russian Businessmen Are Also Prepared To Pay 


Vladimir Kastyrin, who heads the Moscow Airways 
joint-stock company, made a sensation in Dubai. He 
stated that he was buying 50 Be-32 planes produced by 
the imeni Beriyev Taganrog Scientific and Technical 
Aviation Complex (TANTK). Moreover, as a KOM- 
MERSANT correspondent learned, the first Be-32 pre- 
sented in Dubai is already the property of Moscow 
Airways and was built with its funds. 


So far, Moscow Airways has been the only Russian air 
carrier company that has dared to finance the domestic 
aircraft industry. Mr. Kastyrin believes that, to be sure, 
it is necessary to turn to the West; however, the main 
point is not to lose the promising domestic market for air 
carriers. It is profitable to develop the latter only through 
using the relatively cheap Russian equipment. 
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Mr. Kastyrin said: “We need the Be-32 as the Cn:iese 
need rice. This plane is extremely versatile: It can use 
virtually any surface as an airfield (including water and 
ice). This plane is inexpensive (its base price is $2.4 
million), convenient, and indispensable in environments 
lacking roads, such as Russia, Africa, and the Arabian 
Peninsula.” 


In Dubai, representatives of the Aeroconsulting private 
company, the Irkutsk aviation plant, the imeni Beriyev 
TANTK, the Aviaeksport joint-stock company and the 
Moscow Airways joint-stock company announced their 
intention to form a consortium to mass-produce the 
Be-32 by the middle of 1995. According to Nikolay 
Sharlau, the ideologist of the creation of the concern and 
director of the Aeroconsulting company, it is planned to 
manufacture five Be-32’s in 1995, as many as 24 in 1996, 
and subsequently 50 aircraft annually. Vladimir [as 
published] Sharlau said: ‘““The government is preparing a 
decree ‘On the Implementation of a Program for the 
Mass Production, Sale, and Operation of the Commuter 
Airline Plane Be-32.’ However, this will be merely moral 
support for the Be-32 program. For the first time, not a 
kopek of state funds will be used to organize the mass 
production of a plane.” The program will be profitable if 
500 aircraft are manufactured with the last delivery date 
in 2004. [End of boxed item] 


Decree on Missile Technology Exports 


944Q0117A Moscow KOMMERSANT in Russian 
No 48, 6 Dec 93 p 41 


[Council of Ministers-Government of the Russian Fed- 
eration Decree No. 1178 of 19 November 1993: “Revi- 
sions and Addenda to the Statute on the Procedure of 
Control of Exports From the Russian Federation of 
Equipment, Materials and Technology Used in the 
Manufacture of Missile Weapons’’] 


[Text] The Council of Ministers-Government of the 
Russian Federation decrees: 


That revisions and addenda shall be made to the Statute 
on the Procedure of Control of Exports From the Rus- 
sian Federation of Equipment, Materials, and Tech- 
nology Used in the Manufacture of Missile Weapons 
approved by Decree No. 70 of the Council of Ministers- 
Government of the Russian Federation of 27 January 
1993 (“Digest of Acts of the President and Government 
of the Russian Federation” No. 5, 1993, entry 396), it 
being presented it in a new version (attached). 


[Signed] V. Chernomyrdin, chairman of the Council of 
Ministers-Government of the Russian Federation 


Approved by Decree No. 70 of the Council of Ministers- 
Government of the Russian Federation of 27 January 
1993 (in the version of Decree No. 1178 of the Council 
of Ministers-Government of the Russian Federation of 
19 November 1993) 
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Statute on the Procedure of Control of Exports From 

the Russian Federation of Equipment, Materials, and 

Lesa Used in the Manufacture of Missile 
eapons 


1. This statute specifies a set of measures controlling 
exports (transfers, exchanges) of complete rocket systems 
(ballistic missiles, space-launch vehicles and research 
rockets), remotely piloted vehicles (cruise missiles, 
radio-controlled target drones and radio-controlled 
reconnaissance aircraft) capable of delivering a payload 
a distance of 300 km and more, and equipment, mate- 
rials, and technology that could be used in their manu- 
facture and also special equipment intended for the 
preparation and launch of the said missiles and remotely 
piloted vehicles (hereinafter called goods and services 
used for missile manufacture). 


2. Exports (transfers, exchanges) from the Russian Fed- 
eration of goods and services used in the manufacture of 
missiles shall be controlled in order to counteract the 
proliferation of missile equipment and technology that 
could facilitate the manufacture or acquisition of missile 
systems capable of delivering weapons of mass destruc- 
tion and also the manufacture or acquisition of the 
production capacity for such systems and encompasses 
all types of foreign economic activity (other than 
imports), including production and S&T relations, 
coastal and border trade, commodity-exchange transac- 
tions, and the demonstration of exhibits at international 
exhibitions and fairs. 


3. It is not the purpose of the statute to put obstacles in the 
way of national space programs or international coopera- 
tion in such programs, except in the instances where their 
realization could facilitate the manufacture of systems for 
the delivery of weapons of mass destruction. 


4. The procedure for control of exports from the Russian 
Federation of goods and services used in the manufac- 
ture of missiles specifies: 


the preparation and issue of findings concerning the 
possibility of exports (transfers, exchanges) of goods and 
services applied in the manufacture of missiles enumer- 
ated in the List of Equipment, Materials, and Tech- 
nology Used in the Manufacture of Missile Weapons 
Whose Exports Are Controlled and Realized by License 
(hereinafter called the List) approved by Directive No. 
20-rp of the president of the Russian Federation on 11 
January 1993 (in the 19 November 1993 version of 
Directive No. 744-rp of the president of the Russian 
Federation); 


the licensing and customs formalization of the exports 
(transfers, exchanges) of goods and services applied in 
missile manufacture. 


5. The List shall consist of two categories (parts). 


Category I shall include the complete rocket systems 
capable of delivering a payload weighing no less than 500 
kg a distance of 300 km and more and the equipment 
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and technology that are most significant in the manufac- 
ture of missile weapons, exports of which are, as a rule, 
banned. 


Category II shall include complete rocket systems that 
are capable of delivering a payload a distance of 300 km 
and more, but which are not part of the systems specified 
in Category I, and the material, equipment, and tech- 
nology used in the manufacture of missile weapons that 
are exported by license. 


6. Exports (transfers, exchanges) of complete rocket 
systems and goods and services included in categories I 
and II of the List and also of all missiles or remotely 
piloted vehicles shall be prohibited if there is reason to 
believe that they are intended for use as a system for the 
delivery of weapons of mass “destruction. 


In the consideration of the applications specified in 
Clause 8 of this statute for the issue of findings on the 
possibility of exports (transfers, exchanges) of complete 
rocket systems and remotely piloted vehicles pertaining 
to Category II, and also the equipment, materials, and 
technology used in the said systems, account shall be 
taken of the possibility ci a swap of distance for payload 
weight, as a result of which they would pertain to 
Category I. 


In the specific instances where equipment pertaining to 
Category I could in accordance with note 2 of the List be 
specified for export (transfer, exchange) in the procedure 
established for materials, equipment, and technology 
pertaining to Category II, the exporter must comply with 
the conditions specified in Clause 7 of this statute. 


Exports of specially designed production capacity 
intended for the development and production of com- 
plete rocket systems and the equipment (products) con- 
tained in Category I of the List shall be prohibited, 
except in the instances allowed in accordance with the 
international missile technology control regime. 


7. Findings of the Russian Federation Export Control 
Commission under the auspices of the Government of the 
Russian Federation (Export Control of Russia) on the 
possibility of exports (transfers, exchanges) of goods and 
services used in the manufacture of missiles shall be 
prepared and issued by a working body of Export Control 
of Russia—the Ministry of Economics of the Russian 
Federation Expor* “ ntrol Department. 


The subjects of -conomic activity on the territory of the 
Russian Federation or at locations (points) under the 
jurisdiction or vonirol of the Russian Federation, regard- 
less of forms of ownership, must necessarily when con- 
cluding contracts (agreements, treaties) for the export 
(transfer, exchange) of goods and services used for the 
manufacture of rockets included in Category II of the 
List indicate in the wording of the contract (agreement, 
treaty) the end users and purpose of the use of the 
exported goods and services and undertakings (guaran- 
tees) of the importer that these goods and services will be 
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used only for the purposes stated and also will not be 
copied, modified (modernized), or reexported without 
the exporter’s permission. 


Permission for reexports, modification or copying shall 
necessarily be agreed with Export Control of Russia and 
may be obtained upon compliance with the conditions 
enumerated in this clause. 


The undertakings (guarantees) must be specially drafted 
by the importer in an official body of the importing 
country having the corresponding authority for this in 
respect to each specific deal for the supply of each export 
(transfer, exchange) item included in Category II of the 
List in the form of an international import certificate or 
similar, and in the event of the absence of a procedure 
for the drafting of an import certificate, in the form of a 
document containing the undertakings specified in para- 
graph two of this clause, with a certified translation into 
Russia. 


In the event of exports (transfers, exchanges) of equip- 
ment (products) included in Category I of the List, the 
contract (agreement, treaty) shall also necessarily record 
a provision on the exporter’s right to check on the use of 
the exported commodity for conformity > the purposes 
specified in the contract. 


8. The licensing of exports (transfers, exchanges) of the 
goods and services included on the List shall be obliga- 
tory for all subjects of economic activity on the territory 
of the Russian Federation, regardless of forms of owner- 
ship, and shall be performed in accordance with this 
statute. 


Goods and services included on the List shall be 
exported (transferred, exchanged) only in accordance 
with one-time licenses issued by the Ministry of Foreign 
Economic Relations of the Russian Federation. 


The basis for the issue of a license shall be the findings of 
Export Control of Russia concerning the possibility of 
exports (transfers, exchanges) of goods and services used 
for the manufacture of missiles. 


To obtain findings the following shall be sent to the 
Ministry of Economics of the Russian Federation Export 
Control Department (1 Okhotnyy ryad, Moscow 
103009): an application for the issue of findings con- 
cerning the possibility of exports (transfers, exchanges), 
an application for a license drafted in accordance with 
the requirements established by the Ministry of Foreign 
Economic Relations of the Russian Federation; a copy of 
the contract; the originals of the documents containing 
the undertakings (guarantees) of the importer (in the 
event of their being absent from the text of the contract), 
and the official body of ti:c importing country specified 
by Clause 7 of this statute. 


To obtain findings concerning the possibility of the 
temporary shipment outside of the Russian Federation 
of equipment (products), materials, and technology con- 
tained on the List for demonstration at exhibitions and 
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fairs an application containing information as to the 
name of the exhibition (fair) and the location and 
timeframe of exhibition of the shipped items and also 
undertakings (guarantees) concerning the return of the 
exhibits without a change in their quantitative and 
qualitative characteristics shall be sent to the Ministry of 
Economics of the Russian Federation Export Control 
Department. 


Findings on the possibility of exports (transfers, 
exchanges) shall be issued within no more than 20 days 
following receipt by the Ministry of Economics of the 
Russian Federation Export Contro! Department of the 
listed documents. 


The findings shall be forwarded by the Ministry of 
Economics of the Russian Federation Export Control 
Department to the Ministry of Foreign Economic Rela- 
tions of the Russian Federation. A copy of the findings 
shall be sent to the applicant. 


The Ministry of Foreign Economic Relations of the 
Russian Federation shall send (according to the agreed 
form) to the Ministry of Economics of the Russian 
Federation Export Control Department information on 
the licenses issued on the basis of the findings. 


9. When the applications for exports (transfers, 
exchanges) of goods and services used for missile man- 
ufacture are being considered, account shall be taken of 
the following factors: 


the requirement to prevent the proliferation of weapons 
of mass destruction; 


the possibilities and purposes of the recipient country’s 
rocket and space programs; 


the significance of the supplies from the viewpoint of the 
possibility of the manufacture of systems of the delivery 
(aside from remotely piloted vehicles) of weapons of 
mass destruction; 


an evaluation of the end use of the transferred hardware; 


the applicability of the corresponding multilateral 
accords. 


10. Materials, equipment (products), and technology 
containing information constituting a state secret shall 
be shipped outside of the Russian Federation in accor- 
dance with the requirements of the Russian Federation 
law “State Secret.” 


11. Goods and services used for the manufacture of 
missiles contained on the List shall, when being relo- 
cated outside of the Russian Federation, be subject to 
compulsory customs formalization in the established 
procedure. 


The exporter shall show the customs authorities the 
license obtained, which serves as grounds for the export 
item to be allowed out of the Russian Federation. 
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When exhibits and exhibition materials pertaining to mis- 
sii@ equipment (products) and technology contained on the 
List for demonstration at exhibitions and fairs are shipped 
outside of the Russian Federation, the customs conditions 
must specify undertakings from the Russian organization 
shipping the exhibits and exhibition materials concerning 
their return. 


The State Customs Committee of the Russian Federation 
shall present (according to the agreed form) to the Ministry 
of Economics of the Russian Federation Export Control 
Departmen? information on the shipment of goods and 
services for which findings and licenses specified by Clause 
8 of this statute were issued. 


12. Persons violating the procedure of export control 
established by this statute shall be liable in accordance 
with current legislation of the Russian Federation. 


Strategic, Radioactive Materials Smuggling 


94WP0039A Moscow KOMMERSANT in Russian 
No 45, 15 Nov 93 p 38 


[Article by Oleg Utitsin under the heading “Search”: 
“Metal Rock’’} 


[Text] First of all I want to give my best regards to the 
members of the militia on the event of their recent holiday, in 
hopes that they will also give us a holiday someday: a little 
respite from banditry. Secondly, let us talk about a serious 
matter: the smuggling of strategic raw materials and rare 
earth metals out of the former USSR. And here is why: if 
Mariva Devi Khristov has prophesied the end of the world 
correctly (24 November, or according to posters in Moscow 
October—mark it down on you calendar), then the buyers of 
nuclear weapons components will only warn a “‘close circle of 
restricted individuals” about it... 


Spherical Thieves 


Journalists have gotten in the habit of saying that when the 
organized crime members shoot it out with each other they 


are divi7ir’ ty spheres of influence. When you ask mili- 
tia, Ye struciures of these groups, the answer you 
get is : all depends on spheres of influence. What 
sor; ©: ,uweres are these? It is hard to describe them 


precisely, the militia explains, because the term includes 
both the areas in which the gangs operate, various opera- 
tions by commercial structures which serve as fronts, and 
the high-paying crime business in which the bandits them- 
selves engage. According to Ministry of Internal Affairs 
representatives, the oldest (i.e. most well-established) and 
profitable of those types of business are antique smuggling 
and the drug trade. A new business in existence since about 
1988 involves the smuggling of strategic raw materials and 
rare earth metals. 


A press briefing on this topic was given by the Moscow 
Internal Affairs Main Administration last Wednesday. 
First journalists heard Ministry of Internal Affairs sta- 
tistics: the number of cases of theft and smuggling of 
strategic raw materials increased by a factor of two in 
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1993 compared to the previous year. The briefing orga- 
nizers’ explanation for this phenomenon was twofold: 
firstly, the raw materials are now freely available for sale 
and, secondly, there is inflation, which is forcing citizens 
to carry off magnesium from plants in sacks or in 
convenient hiding places in their clothing. This situation 
leads one to the conclusion that if ordinary workers are 
carting off our country’s defensive wealth, then they 
must have gotten their example from someone in man- 
agement. As noted at the briefing, the administrators of 
enterprises often conspire with commercial structures. 
The administration writes off materials as waste, after 
which businessmen export that “‘waste” to other coun- 
tries. And not to very distant countries either—the Baltic 
countries, for example. 


Also alarming is the fact that, according to KOMMER- 
SANT’s information, for ‘he past three years Moscow 
has not been the focus of attention by law enforcement 
organs as a center of strategic raw material smuggling. 
But now comes this briefing... 


How It All Began 


In the mid-1980’s, almost immediately after the beginning 
of perestroyka, uranium, plutonium and other materials of 
interest to those wanting to build nuclear weapons began to 
be quietly shipped out of the USSR. In the early 1990's I 
was invited to meet with a secretary of the South Korean 
Embassy, who spent a long time telling me about the 
possible effects of a nuclear strike by North Korea on the 
people of his country. According to that individual’s 
figures, North Korea had four secret plants working to 
manufacture nuclear weapons using components stolen 
from the USSR. 


Let us go back in history a bit. In 1991 two kilograms of 
red mercury were seized in Milan. According to some 
sources this is used in missile and torpedo guidance 
systems. A short while later the KGB (as that agency was 
then called) officially informed the world public that the 
red mercury did not exist. One month ago foreign 
television showed foreign scientists analyzing that very 
same mercury and finding it ready for use. 


Somewhat later came Rutskoy’s scandalous report that 
bureaucrats were dealing in red mercury. 


The most interesting thing is that some people (capital- 
ists and communists) are saying that it does not exist, 
while others (communists and capitalists) are saying that 
it does. We will only get to the truth in this debate when 
it is used... 


But the problem is not mercury, the problem is that 
uranium, plutonium, tellurium and other materials are 
being taken out of the country. 


According to KOMMERSANT’s figures, the sources of 
those materials are secret state-run enterprises and 
USSR Ministry of Defense bases that have now become 
bases belonging to other countries’ ministries of defense. 
With the complicity of certain military officers, nuclear 
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components are flowing out of areas where military units 
are based. As a rule, the items most interesting from a 
theft standpoint are the nuclear weapons which are 
slated for destruction (under an agreement between 
Yeltsin and Clinton). 


According to reports from KOMMERSANT informants, 
reactor fuel is the most commonly stolen item. Usually 
anything radioactive is shipped out by train in the same 
cars that carry industrial wastes. 


In the same train or following it there travels an observer, 
who is termed a “middleman” in organized crime language. 
From the moment the material is loaded to the moment it 
crosses the border of the former USSR this “middleman” 
stays with it, and if the goods get through all right he 
receives 0.5 percent of the final payment for the exported 
items (by way of example, according to one source's figures 
one kilogram of red mercury costs between $200,000 and 
$300,000 at its destination). 


Whereas previously this was all done by structures close 
to the KGB or similar agencies, now this kind of business 
is being handled by organized crime groups that have 
gained access to the trade on account of their money, 
connections and sales market. And so it began... 
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Stabbed 


Aleksandr Svechinskiy, director of the Karaganda Metallur- 
gical Combine, was killed in Temirtau by a bullet in the back 
of the neck. According to some sources, Svechinskiy had 
opened up a channel for under-the-table shipments of iron 
from Kazakhstan to accomplices in the Baltic countries. 


According to the official version of the investigation, this 
version does not exist. According to the unofficial version, 10 
days later Kazakhstan karate champion Sergey Shmakov, 
who had allegedly covered for the metal shipments to the 
Baltic countries, got stabbed (coincidentally). That’s the way 
it goes... 


Sergey Shmakov, the holder of a 3rd-degree black belt in 
karate (in 1990 a student of his became champion of the 
USSR), died at 3:35 am on 8 January, bleeding to death 
from a deep knife wound to the abdomen. His killers 
have not been caught. Unofficial sources say that in 1991 
Shmakov had started combining his professional sports 
activities with business. In 1991 he tried to do joint 
projects with the director of the metallurgical combine, 
among other things by shipping the enterprise’s products 
to Lithuania. According to one version, Shmakov must 
have been killed by outsiders, because he was widely 
respected by the locals. 


Approximate Diagram of the Current Flow of Strategic and Radioactive Materials From the Countries of the Former USSR 
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EC Reaction to Foreign Bank Restrictions 


944Q00110A Moscow KOMMERSANT in Russian 
No 48, 6 Dec 93 p 18 


[Article by Georgiy Bovt and Natalya Kalashnikova 
under the “Foreign Banks in Russia” rubric: “Europe Is 
Not Used To Changing the Rules in the Middle of the 
Game"’} 


[Text] Boris Yeltsin's edict “On the Activities of Foreign 
Banks and Jointly Owned Banks With the Participation 
of Non-Residents’ Capital on the Territory of the Russian 
Federation” (see KOMMERSANT No. 46, p. 5), whose 
issuance was prompted, judging by the comments of some 
vt its supporters, by considerations of “healthy protection- 
ism,” did not go unnoticed in international financial and 
economic circles. The negative reaction to the proscriptive 
sanctions of the edict on the part of a number of Western 
commercial banks, including some that are members of 
the London Club of Russia’s creditors, was joined by the 
EU Commission [EUC]. Last week, EUC Deputy 
Chairman Sir Leon Britten sent a letter to Deputy Prime 
Minister Aleksandr Shokhin, who heads the Russian 
delegation at the EU negotiations. The bewilderment on 
the part of Russia’s Western European partners is quite 
understandable: The EU mandate was the centerpiece of 
negotiations between Boris Yeltsin and the EUC 
Chairman Jacques Delors, which took place in Moscow 
on 11 November, and then the president’s edict, which 
nullified these agreements, came out in less than a week. 


Representatives of Russia’s Choice in the government 
unanimously supported the edict; Viktor Gerashchenko, 
on the other hand, took an unequivocal stand against it 
(see KOMMERSANT No. 46, pp. 4-6), thereby pro- 
voking a statement signed on behalf of the Association of 
Russian Commercial Banks by Mssrs. Yegorov and 
Vinogradov. At the same time, a group of influential 
bankers in their response statement supported the posi- 
tion of the Central Bank of Russia’s chairman, referring, 
in particular, to the impermissibility of torpedoing the 
agreements reached with the EU. 


How a Compromise Was Reached and What Is at Stake 


It took a year and a half of difficult negotiations to 
enable Boris Yeltsin and Jacques Delors to declare in 
November at the first Russian-European summit that 
practically all hurdles in the way of signing a partnership 
agreement had been overcome. The agreements, reached 
as a result of a series of mutual concessions and compro- 
mises, legally formalized the trade and economic 
equality in bilateral relations: The EU recognized Russia 
as a “country with an economy in a state of transition” 
(until then it had been treated as a “country with a 
state-run economy”). Europe also agreed to other major 
compromises. This included, in particular, the condi- 
tions for applying protective measures and most-favored 
treatment in trade; suspending quantitative restrictions; 
and freedom of commodity transit. An agreement was 
also reached on the question of antidumping procedures 
(the EUC applies them to 15 items of Russian exports). 
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According to the agreements reached, antidumping sanc- 
tions are to be preceded by consultations, which will 
allow the disposal of the issues under dispute at the early 
stage of the conflict. In addition, the EU undertook an 
obligation to take into account Russia’s competitive 
advantages resulting from the presence of its own raw 
materials base and the optimum volume in certain types 
of production. 


Certain progress also was reached in the commercial 
services market. Now the European partners are willing 
to remove all barriers in the path of unrestricted and 
competitive price formation: They have accepted the 
idea of the so-called “evolutionary provision.” In accor- 
dance with this, an agreement between the partics is to 
be reached on all specific issues in this area before the 
partnership agreement expires. According to Aleksandr 
Shokhin’s data, in the event that the West removes the 
restrictions, Russia can claim 20-25 percent of the space 
market. Overall, as the program for developing nontra- 
ditional exports is implemented, by the middle of 1990's 
income from exports may increase by $5 billion-$6 
billion. An agreement was also reached on the provisions 
with respect to liberalization of coal and steel sales, as 
well as the terms of mutual trade in the event of EU 
expansion through addition of third countries. Also 
coordinated were positions on transborder trade in ser- 
vices. The parties agreed on granting the most-favored 
treatment to companies at the stage of formation and the 
national laws at the stage of their operations, taking into 
account exceptions from the national laws. 


This, as well as a number of other preliminary agree- 
ments, which in essence meant for Russia a break- 
through into European markets of goods and services, 
were reached upon the EU condition, among other 
things, of granting European banks operating on the 
territory of Russia most-favored treatment. Taking into 
account the need to protect Russian banks in open 
competition with Western ones, Moscow agreed to this 
proposal only on condition of applying to foreign banks 
Russian national laws with a number of exceptions. 
Aleksandr Shokhin held special consultations with Rus- 
sian bankers on this matter. On 27 October EUC Deputy 
Chairman Sir Leon Britten was informed of the results of 
these consultations. 


Moscow’s decision consisted of the following. At the 
stage of setting up their operations, EU banks would get 
most-favored treatment, and for five years after signing 
the Partnership Agreement with the EU the following 
exceptions from national laws would remain in force for 
these banks. First, the restriction on the number of 
branches opened by the banks on the (erritory of the 
Russian Federation; second, a limit on a minimum deposit 
in the amount equivalent to 100,000 ECU for each indi- 
vidual deposit; third, a ban on operations involving place- 
ment of assets, as well as conducting middlemen (broker- 
age) operations with joint-stock societies’ stocks and 
privatization vouchers. The aforementioned exceptions 
were not to extend to joint-ownership banks with a more 
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than 30 percent participation share of Russian share- 
holders. Over the transition period, Russia undertook an 
obligation not to change the terms of banks’ operations 
(already opened as of the date of signing the Partnership 
and Cooperation Agreement with the EU) in the direction 
of worsening (limiting) operational environment. 


These are Russian proposals that were accepted by the 
EUC. It was as a result of this compromise solution that 
the Commission petitioned the EU Council of Ministers, 
asking that a new mandate be granted for the completion 
of agreements with Russia. And it was granted precisely 
on the basis of these agreements. The provisions of this 
mandate—which, naturally, include agreements on 
banks—served as a basis of negotiations at the first 
Russian-European summit in Moscow on | 1 November, 
where both parties unanimously declared a breakthrough 
in bilateral economic relations. It was agreed, in partic- 
ular, that on 8-10 December Boris Yeltsin would visit 
Brussels and would sign together with Jacques Delors a 
Political Declaration, which would register the intent of 
the parties to conclude a partnership agreement as soon 
as possible. At the time it was assumed that its text in 
English may be initialed (after the experts fine-tune the 
draft) as early as in the end of December, and by the 
spring the agreement may be signed by all 12 EU 
countries individually. The situation, however, changed 
only six days later: The entire blueprint for a compro- 
mise was nullified by one stroke of the presidential pen. 
Rumors began spreading in Europe and in Russia that 
once again someone was directing his hand. A reasonable 
question then is: Qui prodest? 


How the Compromise Was Brought to Naught 


Let us remind the reader that the edict “On Activities of 
Foreign Banks....” signed by the president on 17 
November simply barred foreign and jointly owned 
banks (which had not begun doing so before 15 
November 1993) from working with residents of Russia 
until | January 1996. At the time of the signing of the 
edict, only two fully foreign-owned banks (Lionskiy 
Kredit, a subsidiary of Credit Lyonnais, and a bank 
jointly owned by the Dresdner Bank [FRG] and BNP 
[France]) had begun their operations. The rest, who only 
intended to begin operations in the Russian market, 
“had their rights taken away.” 


The reaction to the edict in Russian financial and 
political circles was swift. It left one with the impression, 
however, that many of those who by definition are 
supposed to prepare documents of this sort not only had 
nothing to do with it, but had not even been informed of 
its preparation. 


At least Viktor Gerashchenko, the head of the Central 
Bank of Russia, and Deputy Prime Minister Aleksandr 
Shokhin, whose responsibilities include foreign eco- 
nomic relations, having disowned any participation in 
the edict’s preparation, in essence questioned its legiti- 
macy. Viktor Gerashchenko explained the issuance of 
the edict by the fact that “in the course of the election 
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campaign some commercial banks, fearing competition 
and wishing to develop as monopolies, exerted certain 
pressure on the president's staff."” Deputy Minister of 
Finance Aleksandr Pochinok, in turn, hinted that the 
ministry has nothing whatsoever against the presence of 
foreign banks in Russia. His boss, Boris Fedorov, how- 
ever (at a meeting in the KOMMERSANT editorial 
offices, see KOMMERSANT No. 47, pp. 4-5) was more 
frank, and praised the edict in extremely positive terms. 
In the process, he did not miss the opportunity to drop 
that “nobody in the government is aware of what 
Shokhin agreed on with the EU.” And he hinted that, in 
his opinion, the compromise reached with the EUC does 
not mean anything. 


What remains open is another, and also quite reasonable 
question: Why the decision on banks, which generally 
should have been made (or at least worked out and 
discussed) by the government, came out in the form of a 
presidential edict? 


What Next? 


While from the standpoint of domestic policy the edict 
once again showed the unpredictability of the presiden- 
tial team’s actions, which often prefers to act autono- 
mously from the gove.nment, in the foreign economic 
sphere it jeopardized the holding of another summit 
between the president of Russia and the European 
Union (which is already scheduled for 9 December)—a 
fact about which the edict supporters remained modestly 
silent. 


Such a sudden change in the rules of the game may have 
far-reaching negative consequences for Moscow: The 
scheduled—already eighth—round of negotiations with 
the EU, which took place last week, already demon- 
strated this graphically. Now the Russian delegation had 
to “regroup in action” at the negotiations with the EU, 
searching for a new compromise. In Shokhin’s opinion, 
there is no choice other than bringing together two 
positions that are hard to reconcile. That is: Until the 
agreement with the EU comes into force, offshore terms 
of the presidential decree will be in effect, and after the 
agreement in signed—the exceptions on which an agree- 
ment of the EUC already has been reached will go into 
force. 


It cannot be precluded, however, that watching Moscow’s 
unpredictable maneuvers, the EU may lean toward tough- 
ening of the Union’s negotiating position as a whole. There 
already have been some indications of this: During the 
latest round of negotiations in Moscow, the parties were 
unable to reconcile their positions on exports of Russian 
enriched uranium into the EU; neither is a solution to the 
“aluminum problem” in sight. It appears that now the EU 
will redouble its efforts in insisting on making special 
provisions in the agreement permitting the suspension of 
its action in the event that its substantive elements are 
violated. It is possible that the provision on violating the 
principles of a market economy, already removed at the 
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proposal of Russia, will be reanimated again. This provi- 
sion, in Shokhin’s opinion, could be used by EU countries 
whenever the economic conditions worsened. Neither is 
the EU ready yet to accept Russia’s request for access to 
European Investment Bank’s credits. There is also another 
provision in the draft agreement that links economic 
partnership with Russia’s observance of “human rights.” 


It appears that the reaction of the London Club at the 
negotiations on the restructuring of Russian foreign 
debts also will come fairly soon. After all, members of 
this club are precisely the same banks that fell victim to 
the president’s action. As is known, Russia has not 
accepted the club’s proposal on forfeiting sovereign 
immunity in guaranteeing the debt. It looks as if the 
London Club is in no hurry now to come up with 
compromise proposals, however. 


If the banking conflict is not extinguished in the nearest 
future, we can also hardly expect a tidal wave of invest- 
ment into the Russian economy, because that is precisely 
how the investment was supposed to be channeled— 
through foreign banks. In any case, the Deutsche Bank, 
one of Russia’s largest creditors and investors, has 
already openly made a statement to this effect. 


[Box p 18] 


Statement of Four Banks 


As KOMMERSANT’s editors have learned, on 3 
December the leadership of four major Moscow banks, 
which operate actively in European financial markets, 
signed a statement (the text is published below), in which 
they disassociated themselves from the position of the 
Association of Russian Banks and the Moscow Banking 
Union on the issue of the fate of foreign banks in Russia. 
According to information received by the editors, 
Rosselkhozbank chairman Nikolay Likhachev was sup- 
posed to join “the statement of four” but for a tragic 
reason was not able to do it. 


In the opinion of KOMMERSANT experts, the state- 
ment authors’ support for the Central Bank of Russia's 
position and that of many influential Western bankers 
regarding the impermissibility of discrimination against 
foreign banks was prompted not so much by a purely 
academic interest in the problem as the desire to minimize 
obstacles in the path of their own projects—current and 
future—in foreign financial markets. 


“On 23 November, Mssrs. S.Ye. Yegorov and V.V. 
Vinogradov, the top officials of the Association of Rus- 
sian Banks [ARB] and the Moscow Banking Union 
[MBU], issued a statement on behalf of these public 
organizations, in which they supported the restrictive 
measures against foreign banks in Russia envisaged in 
the 17 November edict "On the Activities of Foreign 
Banks and Jointly Owned Banks With the Participation 
of Non-Residents’ Capital on the Territory of the Rus- 
sian Federation.‘ This statement also contains a nega- 
tive appraisal of the position of Central Bank of Russia 
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Chairman Mr. V.V. Gerashchenko, who has expressed 
doubts regarding the expediency of such measures in the 
current circumstances. 


“We, the leadership of a number of major commercial 
banks, want to attract the public’s attention to the fact 
that Mssrs. $.Ye. Yegorov and V.V. Vinogradov’s state- 
ment were not coordinated with our banks and many 
other commercial banks that are members of the ARB 
and the MBU., This statement does not express at all a 
common position of all commercial banks in Russia and 
therefore may be regarded only as the personal view- 
point of the persons who signed it. 


“In this connection, we find it necessary to point out that 
we consistently (and no less than the leadership of public 
banking organizations) support the course of the presi- 
dent and the government toward the intensification of 
economic reforms, development of Russia’s financial 
system, strengthening of the ruble, and protection of 
national interests in the banking sphere. Our banks, not 
in words but in deed, make a considerable contribution 
to the improvement of the Russian economy, its revital- 
ization and modernization, and the preservation of the 
rich existing potential of domestic industry. We also 
make a considerable effort to gain worthy positions for 
Russian banks in the international banking community, 
for the development of equal trade and economic coop- 
eration with foreign partners and for attracting to Russia 
foreign financial resources on a healthy basis. 


“We believe that the real effectiveness of the declared 
measures is questionable. Moreover. In the event that 
these measures are implemented, operations of existing 
branches and representations of Russian banks in for- 
eign countries will inevitably become considerably more 
difficult; there will arise obstacles in opening new Rus- 
sian banking institutions abroad; and the mistrust 
toward our financial-banking institutions, born of the 
catastrophic legacy of the former USSR, will rise again. 
The unpredictability of regulatory activity in Russia has 
revealed itself once again. 


“On a broader scale, by creating a prominent precedent, 
these measures may reflect negatively on the process— 
very important for Russia, and at the same time very 
difficult—of forming principally new politico-economic 
relations between our country and the rest of the world, 
first and foremost with partners from among the states 
with developed economies. For instance, by the estimate 
of some members of the Russian Government and a 
number of high-ranking European figures, these mea- 
sures, to put it mildly, do not quite correspond to the 
agreements on the status of foreign banks in Russia, 
which have been reached with considerable difficulty at 
the negotiations with the European Union and which are 
to become a part of a package of global agreements 
between Russia and the EU, ready to be discussed at the 
highest level during the president of Russia’s visit to 
Brussels scheduled for 9 December. 
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“Legalization of restrictive measures against foreign 
banks in Russia, in our opinion, may reflect only the 
current interests of some influential commercial banks 
and other structures, which would like at any price to 
gain a monopoly position in the domestic market in 
order to earn superprofits in the current economic con- 
ditions. This, however, will not be produce any benefit 
toward the normal development of the entire banking 
system and the Russian economy as a whole.” 


[Signed] D. Orlov, chairman of the board of the Vozrozh- 
deniye Moscow joint-stock company [Signed] V. Suda- 
kov, chairman of the board of the International Moscow 
Bank [Signed] R. Chudnovskiy, chairman of the board of 
the Optimum commercial bank [Signed] V. Yakunin, 
president of the Tokobank joint-stock commercial bank 


[Box p 18] 


AvtoVAZbank and Stolichnyy Granted Permits To 
): Sia Branches. Now the Real Problems Are 
ea 


The Central Bank of Russia [CBR] this week issued 
permission for two Russian commercial banks to open 
foreign branches. The AvtoVAZbank intends to open an 
office (with the status of a branch) in Cyprus, and the 
Stolichnyy bank—a branch in Amsterdam (Nether- 
lands). The Central Bank has not considered the 
National Credit bank’s application for permission to 
open a branch in the United States, since the latter has 
not submitted all the required documentation to the 
CBR. For Stolichnyy, the process of getting permission 
to open a branch (the working capital is set at 100 
million guilder) was long and torturous. Now the Rus- 
sian bank will have to begin negotiations with the 
National Bank of the Netherlands regarding a license to 
operate there. In turn, in accordance with licensing rules, 
the Bank of the Netherlands in considering the question 
of issuing the Russian bank a license will have to request 
a paper from the Central Bank of Russia banking over- 
sight service certifying the reliability and solid standing 
of the candidate. 


Nevertheless, KOMMERSANT experts believe that if 
anything is capable of burying Stolichnyy’s dream of a 
branch in Netherlands, it is not the CBR’s obstacles but 
its involvement in the campaigr launched by a number 
of Russian commercial banks regarding limitation on 
activities of foreign banks in Russia. (At the conference 
of bankers in the former Supreme Soviet, a Stolichnyy 
representative supported applying restrictions to foreign 
colleagues). It so happens that Dutch banks—ING and 
ABN AMRO Bank—felt more painfully than others the 
blow dealt to foreign banks that have come to Russia. No 
sooner did they get general licenses from the CBR than 
they lost them. Moreover, the ABN AMRO Bank, having 
received a license from the Central Bank of Russia, 
signed an agreement to set up in Kazakhstan a joint bank 
ABN Amro Kazakhstan—apparently with a great hope 
of expanding operations through the opportunity to 
work with rubles. (The cofounders of the joint bank in 
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Kazakhstan, with a charter capital of $5 million, were 
Kramede-Bank, and on the Russian side—the Interna- 
tional Financial Corporation). 


Impact of Trade Protocol With Brazil Viewed 


944Q0109A Moscow KOMMERSANT-DAILY 
in Russian 4 Dec 93 p 3 


[Article by Georgiy Bovt and Svetlana Sukhova with 
follow-up comment: “Russia and Brazil Will Increase 
Commodity Turnover Sharply”) 


[Text] Jose Eduardo do Andrade Vieira, minister of 
industry, commerce and tourism of Brazil, and Oleg 
Davydov, minister of foreign economic relations of Russia, 
yesterday signed a statement of intent between the two 
countries on trade and economic cooperation. The colossal 
Brazilian market is opening up to Russian businessmen. It 
is attractive not just by its size—Russia can operate 
thereon in the role not only of exporter of raw material but 
of supplier of machinery, equipment, and technology. 


The present state of trade relations does not satisfy either 
Brazil or Russia. According to Mr. Vieira, in 10 months 
of 1993, Brazilian exports to Russia amounted to only 
$146 million (Russian exports were only a little more). 
Trade is at times of a sporadic nature—from one inci- 
dental contract to another—and many transactions are 
effected via middlemen. The statement signed yesterday, 
on the other hand, opens the Brazilian market to Russian 
businessmen. It is planned within five years to reach a 
commodity turnover level of a minimum of $2 billion (it 
will in 1994 even have doubled compared with the 
present year). The trade plans are notable not only for 
the bare figures alone, for that matter: As distinct from 
trade with the West (where exports to us are supported 
by government credit, as a rule), trade with Brazil will be 
supported by credit from pools of commercial banks. 
From the Russian side lines of credit will be provided, it 
is anticipated, by, in particular, the Moscow Business 
Bank, the Mezhkombank, the Imperial Bank, and the 
Export-Import Bank. 


Brazil’s big interest in the Russian market fits perfectly 
well within the program of the encouragement of exports 
with a simultaneous adjustment of foreign trade priori- 
ties which has been announced by this country. The 
North American Free Trade Agreement (NAFTA) will 
create certain problems for South American commodi- 
ties, nor is the European Union in any hurry fully to 
open its doors to them. Russia and Brazil frequently run 
into antidumping measures in respect to identical com- 
modities (textiles, aluminum, isobutanol, and such) on 
European markets, incidentally. Besides expanding the 
possibilities for the coordination of trade policy in third 
countries, the statement signed yesterday creates a real 
basis for the mutual—and conflict-free—realization of 
the foreign trade plans of Russia and Brazil. 


Thus, Russia, preoccupied with a restructuring of its 
agricultural imports (hitherto largely oriented toward the 
West), intends to pay more attention to purchases 
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(together with the traditional coffee and cocoa) of Bra- 
zilian soybeans, sugar, and meat. A certain niche in 
Russian imports could be filled by inexpensive Brazilian 
footwear also. The Brazilians, in turn, are interested in 
Russian turbines and engines, chemical fertilizers, and 
raw material for the chemical industry and pharmaceu- 
ticals. The Lado do Brasil company, specializing in the 
sale and service of VAZ automobiles, has already settled 
in on the Brazilian market. Plans for the purchase from 
Russia of specialized fishing vessels and floating fish- 
processing plants and a research ship for Brazilian 
research in Antarctica were agreed in the course of the 
Moscow negotiations. 


Russia has long been mulling over plans for an outlet 
onto the Latin American arms market. Brazil could 
become a good springboard for products of Russia’s 
aerospace complex. The Brazilian side expressed once 
again in Moscow an interest in the joint development of 
inertial-guidance systems for space-launch vehicles. At 
Brazil’s suggestion, a plan of Russia’s participation in the 
creation of a global information system, which with the 
aid of 66 satellites would link all countries of the world, 
is being developed. Brazil’s Alcantara Cosmodrome, in 
the state of Maranhao, would be used for the launches of 
these satellites, which would reduce the cost of the 
project considerably: The geographical location of the 
cosmodrome would permit a savings at the time of the 
launch of up to 30 percent of the rocket fuel. 


[Boxed item] 


Enterprises That Participated in the Russian-Brazilian 
Negotiations 


—The Russian Finance Corporation—The Union of 
Industrialists and Entrepreneurs of Russia—The State 
Investment Corporation—-The Oboroneksport, Prodin- 
torg, and Obshchemasheksport all-Russia associa- 
tions—The Agrarian Technologies of Russia com- 
pany—The Shipbuilders of St. Petersburg joint-stock 
company—The Krylov Research Institute—The Kon- 
versiya-Interservis Association—The Union of Aviation 
Industry of Russia—Aviaprom and Myasishchev 


[End box] 
[Boxed item] 


International Life Department Comment 


The results of the Brazilian delegation’. visit were yet 
further confirmation of Moscow’s interest in the assim- 
ilation of the Latin American market. Russia is counting 
on the states of the region (specifically, Brazil, which 
ranks among the “new industrial countries’) that are 
prepared to purchase not only Russian raw materials but 
also its tinisied products. Russia could io some extent 
tackle problems of conversion here also, having obtained 
access to an ample arms and dual-purpose technology 
market. It has thus far belonged practically exclusively to 
the United States. And it is not fortuitous that a Russian 
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exposition will appear for the first time at a close-combat 
arms exhibition in Uruguay in April-May 1994. 


The first attempts to organize broad-based cooperation with 
Brazil were made a year ago, when Moscow was visited by a 
delegation of the FINEP major government investment 
corporation. Even at that time (as now also), the Brazilians 
supported the creation of joint ventures in the field of 
telecommunications and displayed an interest in solid-fuel 
rocket engines. This approach objectively corresponds to 
Russia’s interests: The relocation overseas, primarily in the 
“new industrial countries,” of enterprises of the military- 
industrial complex (in the form of joint ventures or affili- 
ates) could to some extent remove them from the heightened 
interest on the part of Western competitors supporting strict 
control of Russian research-intensive exports. But it 
remains an open question to what extent it will be possible 
to avoid debate with the West about which kind of tech- 
nology Russia may export, and which, not, And it cannot be 
ruled out that participation in the reconstruction of Brazil’s 
cosmodrome couid, as in the case of the infamous “Indian 
deal,” cause an outcry in Washington. 


Prospects for Trade With South Africa Assessed 


944Q0109B Moscow KOMMERSANT in Russian 
No 48, 6 Dec 93 p 12 


[Article by Nikolay Arutyunov and Viktor Zamyatin, 
under the “Commodity Market” rubric: “Russia-South 
Africa: Deny Yourself Virtually Nothing”’] 


[Text] [Begin boxed item] 


Decree 1179 of the Council of Ministers-Government of 
the Russian Federation of 19 November 1993: 
“Measures in Connection With the Abolition of 
Sanctions in Respect to South Africa !mposed by 
Resolutions of the UN General Assembly” 


In connection with the abolition of sanctions in respect to 
South Africa imposed by the UN General Assembly (Reso- 
lution 48/1 of 8 October 1993) the Council of Ministers- 
Government of the Russian Federation decrees: 


1. That all state institutions, industrial, commercial, 
financial, and transport enterprises, banks, and private 
individuals under the jurisdiction of the Russian Feder- 
ation shall proceed from the fact that the restrictions 
established as of 1962 by the UN General Assembly on 
relations with the Republic of South Africa in the polit- 
ical, economic, financial, scientific and technological, 
cultural, sports, and other fields are canceled. 


2. That the abolition of the restrictions specified in 
Clause | of this decree shall not extend to military and 
military-technical cooperation prohibited by current 
decisions of the UN Security Council. 


[Signed] O. Soskovets, first deputy chairman of the Council 
of Ministers-Government of the Russian Federation 


[End box] 
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“Russia, as distinct from the United States, where the 
1986 Anti-Apartheid Act has been in operation, never 
adopted independent decisions restricting trade rela- 
tions between the two countries—it subscribed to the 
sanctions imposed against South Africa by the United 
Nations,” was how Leonid Safonov, chief of the Russian 
Foreign Ministry Africa Desk, commenied to KOM- 
MERSANT on the title of the Council of Ministers’ 
decree. Nonetheless, it is well known that (aside from the 
sanctions) trade with South Africa in Soviet times was 
held back by one further essential factor—ideology: 
relations were maintained merely with the ANC, the 
opposition at that time, and its leader, Nelson Mandela. 


Now both the ideological and economic restrict ions have 
been lifted. But Boris Kolokolov, deputy minister of 
foreign affairs of Russia, specified in a conversation with 
a KOMMERSANT correspondent that together with the 
restrictions on arms supplies, the embargo on trade «ith 
South Africa in oil and petroleum products imposed by 
the UN Security Council in 1977 remains in force also. It 
is expected that all restrictions will be abolished only 
after the first free elections have been held in South 
Africa, a black and white government of national trust 
created, and a constitution adopted, that is, not before 
May 1994. 


It should be observed for fairness’ sake that trade 
between Russia and South Africa, in spite of the inter- 
national sanctions, has been conducted, nonetheless, and 
particularly actively in recent years. It is interesting here 
that the information on the extent of bilateral trade 
made available to KOMMERSANT by Russian and 
South African departments differs considerably. 
According to data of the Russian side (the Ministry of 
Foreign Economic Relations and the Trade and Industry 
Chamber of Russia), commodity turnover in the past 
year was not in excess of $800,000, with the significant 
preponderance of Russian exports ($500,000), what is 
more. South African statistics, meanwhile, put reciprocal 
commodity turnover in the first half of 1993 alone at 
$100 milion. 


Russian specialists see as the reason for this disagree- 
ment in the data the fact that South Africa’s statistics 
record contacts at all levels—as distinct from the Rus- 
sian statistics, which only take account in practice of 
deals between major (primarily state-owned) companies. 
Indeed, “unclassified commodities” in fact representing 
nothing other than small-scale wholesale consignments 
of wine (of excellent quality, in experts’ estimation) and 
a variety of consumer goods, costly and not so costly, and 
not necessarily manufactured in South Africa, what is 
more, account in the South African statistical summary 
for a large part of the trade turnover—$80 million. 


In the trade in “classified” commodities, on the other 
hand, imports into Russia of products of agriculture and 
food industry (approximately $3.5 million), textiles and 
wool ($7 million) and electronic equipment and preci- 
sion instruments ($370,000) accounted for the bulk of 
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these. In addition, a pronounced place in trade is occu- 
pied by products of chemical industry (imports from 
South Africa, $290,000; exports, $80,000). 


Civil servants from the Ministry of Foreign Economic 
Relations of Russia and the South African Embassy 
believe that the very modest amounts of commodity 
exchange do not correspond to the two countries’ possi- 
bilities and interests. As Leonid Safonov put it, “One has 
the impression that Russian entrepreneurs’ ideas of 
Africa are shaped on the basis of the novels of Louis 
Boussenard.”’ Meanwhile, according to him, not so much 
merchandise as unique technology could represent the 
main interest in South Africa for the Russian side. The 
knowhow of the Sasol firm, for example, permitting the 
production of liquid fuel from coal. It is this technology 
that under the conditions of the embargo on oil supplies 
has enabled South Africa to provide for 70 percent of the 
country’s liquid fuel requirements. The technology of 
South African mining companies permits mining opera- 
tions in very deep mines—up to 5 km. Many of South 
Africa’s medical developments are assessed as being far 
above those of America and Europe. As we know, it was 
in South Africa that the world’s first human heart 
transplant operation was performed, almost entirely 
with local equipment, what is more. 


In turn, as specialists of the Russian Trade and Industry 
Chamber believe, national entrepreneurs also have 
things to offer contracting parties in South Africa. 
According to information from the Trade and Industry 
Chamber, the well-known South African firms Strategic 
Material Supplies, Balmoral, Feninx Steel, and Develop- 
ment Resource Group have given the Russian side their 
requests for structura! and high-alloy stainless steel, pig 
iron, hot-rolled sheet steel, and billets for rolled prod- 
ucts. The firms Ace, P.B. International, Latitude Links, 
Plumb Contracts, and Bregowa are interested in supplies 
from Russia (and, possibly, other CIS countries) of 
cathode copper, tungsten, aluminum, zinc, titanium, 
magnesium, electric cable, and wire. Through the medi- 
ation of the Trade and Industry Chamber office in 
Pretoria, they have established direct contacts with the 
Tsvetmeteksport and Sovkabel all-Russia joint-stock 
companies, the Inferkom group, and the Zarubezhts- 
vetmet VAP [expansion unknown], and, according to 
KOMMERSANT information, precontract agreements 
have already been concluded. Interest is being shown in 
South Africa in Russian cement also. 


In addition, the Trade and Industry Chamber office has 
reached agreement on the sale via the Rusaf Trading, 
MANNCONN, Cinofoto, and Midas firms of test con- 
signments of motorcycles, Krasnogorskiy Plant cameras, 
experimental Aviatika airplane models, and Vikhr boat 
engines, and also 3 million meters of viscose fabric. As 
the Trade and Industry Chamber observed, the prospects 
of supplies to South Africa of aviation equipment on 
leasing terms and the creation of a system of its mainte- 
nance are considered quite good, and there are opportu- 
nities for the joint creation of a system of passenger 
shuttle helicopter routes. 
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Purchases of tropical fruit and animal husbandry prod- 
ucts (which are not inferior in terms of quality to their 
American and Australian counterparts, but which are 
cheaper) could be of interest in South Africa to Russian 
importers. 


Specialists of the Ministry of Foreign Economic Rela- 
tions advise entrepreneurs to think seriously of consoli- 
dating on the South African market to consider the quite 
complex domestic political situation in this country. 
Despite the fact that President De Klerk and the leaders 
of the ANC are endeavoring to avoid civil war, both 
white and black extremism is a reality, nonetheless. And 
even after the elections on 27 April 1994 and the 
formation of a coalition government, racial conflicts 
cannot be ruled out. It would thus be advisable to take 
account of the political instability factor when con- 
cluding contracts—and, accordingly, stipulating the par- 
ties’ responsibility in the event of drastic changes in the 
political situation. 


In addition, it is essential to take account also of the 
following fact. An agreement on trade and economic 
cooperation has been concluded between Moscow and 
Pretoria which proclaims the principle of most- 
favored-nation status in trade. It was signed on 22 
October, that is, before the Council of Ministers’ adop- 
tion even of the decree on measures in connection with 
the abolition of sanctions in respect to Sovth Africa. But 
the cooperation agreement is of a framework nature, that 
is, it describes merely the most general principles of 
mutual relations. Two documents of fundamental 
importance for the development of business—on the 
protection of investments and the avoidance of dual 
taxation—have yet to be signed. Mutual contacts at 
expert level on these matters continue, but owing to the 
general situation in South Africa, these documents will 
not be signed before the elections. Thus, prior to the 
conclusion of these agreements, a favorable customs 
tariff will operate in respect to the commodities 
imported into Russia from South Africa, but taxes on the 
profits obtained from commercial activity will be col- 
lected by both sides. The same thing applies to the 
income tax for persons who are not public servants—if a 
citizen of Russia receives his earnings in South Africa, he 
must pay tax both in Russia and in South Africa. 


Foreign citizens working in South Africa are taxed here, 
according to this country’s laws, on a par with ordinary 
citizens of the country and are required to pay a progres- 
sive income tax. True, the interest computed for foreign 
individuals and companies (which are not managed and 
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not controlled by South Africa) has since 3 June 1993 
been exempted from income tax. 


KOMMERSANT NOTE: According to information of 
the Embassy of South Africa, foreign shareholders are 
taxed at the rate of 15 percent of the sum total of the 
dividend. The maximum rate of income tax in South 
Africa is 43 percent, and the level of income subject to the 
maximum tax depends on sex and family situation. Thus, 
for married men this income has to be 80,000 rand 
(approximately $27,000) or higher, and for single men, 
$56,000 rand ($18,600). Value-added tax is 14 percent. 
The rate of profits tax is 40 percent. 


To return to the question of how promising South 
African technology is for Russian entrepreneurs, it is 
worth mentioning that the purchase thereof would seem 
highly beneficial from the taxation viewpoint. The point 
being that in accordance with Russian legislation—even 
with the absence of an agreement excluding dual taxa- 
tion—Russian entrepreneurs are exempted from the 
payment of VAT when purchasing rights to technology. 
Customs duty, on the other hand, may be paid off in 
equal installments over the whole of the period of which 
these rights are acquired (and in practice such terms 
make it possible to reduce annual payments to negligible 
amounts). 


And, finally, it is essential to take account of the fact that 
there is in South Africa the concept of “white” and 
“black” business, and even the interests of entrepreneurs 
of different races a'e represented by particular associa- 
tions—the Afrikaner Businessman Institute of Com- 
merce (AHI, represents the interests of “white” business) 
and the National Federative South African Trade and 
Industry Chamber (NAFKOK, the association of black 
entrepreneurs). The commercial interests of Russian 
businessmen in South Africa are protected by the Trade 
and Industry Chamber of Russia office, which opened in 
Pretoria in the summer of 1992. In the year that it has 
been working in South Africa, the Trade and Industry 
Chamber office has concluded an agreement on cooper- 
ation with both the above-mentioned associations, and 
also with the South African Chamber of Business 
(SACOB). In addition, protocols on cooperation with the 
South African Foreign Trade Organization (SAFTO) and 
the Mining Chamber have been signed. All these organi- 
zations represent the interests of about 80,000 South 
African companies—practically all which are of more or 
less note among the country’s entrepreneurs. Inasmuch 
as trade relations between Russia and South Africa are as 
yet of a sporadic nature and Russian entrepreneurs lack, 
as a rule, permanent partners in South Africa, the Trade 
and Industry Chamber office could help them in their 
search. 
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Kazakh Chief of Apparate on His Official Duties, 
Experiences 


944K0460A Almaty YEGEMEN KAZAKHSTAN 
in Kazakh 25 Sep 93 p 2 


{Interview with Nurtay Abiqayev, chief of the apparate 
of the Republic of Kazakhstan president and cabinet of 
ministers, recorded by Yerzhuman Smayyl: “National 
Character Begins With the President.” 


[Text] [Smayyl] Nurtay Abiqayuly, when you were 
granted your powers, confirmed by the authority of the 
president, from the highest leadership of the republic, it 
was said that you were, first and foremost, assigned the 
task of organizing the work of the apparate functioning 
in the area of providing services to the president and the 
cabinet of ministers. I would like to ask the following 
question in terms of this: what kinds of measures, what 
kinds of questions are involved with providing services 
to the president and the cabinet of ministers? 


[Abiqayev] It is not necessary, in order to answer that 
question, to list the duties of the president as formulated 
in the primary law of the Republic of Kazakhstan, the 
Constitution, and the duties of the cabinet of ministers 
as established in special constitutional law, or go into 
detail about each duty. We must, however, understand 
the fact that the president is the head of state, that he 
manages the executive authority of the republic as a 
unified system, and that the cabinet of ministers decides 
questions of government. Thus, these two institutions of 
the republic leadership are involved with all sectors of 
state life. You can understand, in terms of this, the broad 
scope of the work of the apparate and where the 
emphasis lies. 


When the institution of the presidency was first estab- 
lished in Kazakhstan, it had its own apparate as did the 
Kenges of Ministers. When the two were unified, we 
investigated how these things were in other countries. 
However, we strove to find our own way. Whereas there 
were previously more than 500 officials in the two 
apparatees, now there are 380. It is possible that staffing 
will decrease still more. However, it is now increasing. 
That is the first thing. Second, we have specified exactly 
what each person and each part of the apparate is 
concerned with: what is being done by ministries and 
committees, what the central apparate is concerned 
about, what must be turned over to oblast governments. 


A sovereign and independent Kazakhstan has become a 
part of a world public. We must take in hand measures 
and very important reforms intended to get our country 
out of a very deep crisis. A second era of privatization, as 
the basis of a market economy, and of the ending of state 
ownership, has begun. However, the law on privatization 
is still being discussed with some production establish- 
ments in the United States with its history of more than 
two hundred years. Moreover, we made some mistakes 
when we first pushed privatization forward. We can say 
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that this was the case in regard to the privatization of 
residential housing. However, we are pressing forward 
resolutely. We must understand our responsibility as an 
independent country to enter upon the road of world 
development. However, starting from the question of 
which countries we should go to first in our international 
relations and what policy we should maintain in regard 
to what nation, and how we must receive honored 
foreign guests, it is all virgin territory for us. We have 
entered into economic relations with some of the most 
developed nations in the world. We have established 
joint industries to jointly master our riches. One aspect 
of the proper control over such complex operations with 
their many problems is through the apparate. 


Let me state one thing: as the president has said about this, the 
divisions of the apparate do not replace ministries and state 
committees. The apparate must provide the services of the 
president’s office and cabinet of ministers, which enjoys the 
entire executive authority, in terms of organization and of 
cadres, in terms of creating favorable conditions for providing 
analysis on specific circumstances and the results of public 
Opinion surveys on some given issue, and even for the fullest 
and most effective operations of the president’s office and of the 
government. The measures to be carried out to achieve this, and 
the issues are extremely numerous and, other than those con- 
nected with daily services, must be determined separately with 
respect to every event or circumstance. 


[Smayy]!] Those organizational measures you mentioned in 
passing require that the apparate have powers at a level set 
by the leadership and that you have influence upon the 
appropriate ministers and chairs of committees. The chief 
of the president’s apparate in the United States is in many 
areas considered second to the president... 


[Abiqayev] In my view, it is appropriate to evaluate any 
given service in terms of how its level of power benefits 
the people or common concerns to a superior degree. In 
these terms, we must not understand involvement with 
organizational measures as diminishing one’s stature. 


However, if we try to make comparisons with conditions 
in the United States, I think that this does not reflect the 
real state of affairs. I do not look at my office in terms of 
exerting authority over another or in terms of rule. I was 
twice an assistant to President Nazarbayev when he was 
chairman of the Council of Ministers and later first 
secretary of the Republic of Kazakhstan Communist 
Party. When he became president, I was entrusted with 
taking charge of the apparate. Fate has determined that 
we have to live and work in difficult and interesting 
times. If I am able to guarantee the proper functioning of 
the presidential command, I think that I will have 
fulfilled the responsibility assigned me by the times. 
Under such circumstances, the deciding issue should not 
be how high my position is in the presidential command 
structure. 


[Smayyl] The fact that the time of the president and 
others holding high governmental posts is scrutinized 
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and divided by the minute is something which the people 
have hitherto been unwilling to believe. Thereby, is it 
possible that the president is unable to do what he wants 
to do because of the influence of a strict daily regime? In 
general, how is the work day of the president planned? 


[Abiqayev] The work schedule of the president is in truth 
extremely tight. However, this is not to say that the 
president is allowed no time for creative efforts, to 
evaluate some circumstances or the other, or to carry out 
his thoughts and ideas. 


This fact is shown clearly by how N. Nazarbayev’s work 
schedule is planned. The president’s Secretariat prepares 
suggestions for a normal month assigned for every week 
and every day. At this time, various long-term policies 
and analytical assumptions, the circumstances of the 
period, whatever measures there are from various 
authorities and organizations, social-political organiza- 
tions within them, of high officials at various levels or of 
citizens in the ranks, and what requests will be made for 
meetings, are borne in mind and carefully researched. In 
any case, the scope of the president’s heavy work load is 
determined in connection with activities in the interna- 
tional sector and the resolution of socioeconomic prob- 
lems in Kazakhstan. In addition, planned as part of 
monthly work schedules are conferences with the leaders 
of the republic, receiving citizens and ministers, trips 
within Kazakhstan, and meetings with various special- 
ized workers. For the president’s creative work, time is 
allotted likewise for him to work with documents and 
acquaint himself with newspapers and magazines and 
reviews of the press. The draft of the work plan is 
reported to the president and it is altered and expanded 
if he sees the need. 


Now as for your question of why the president’s time is 
analyzed to the minute, I think that it is necessary for 
him to be able to accomplish the business planned for 
each day by organizing carefully activities of this sort. 
This teaches people to establish a work regime and to 
learn how to use time well. It should be mentioned in 
passing that if people brought questions before the 
president which should be resolved elsewhere, at other 
levels, then at times even vital questions of state would 
be delayed. 


At the same time, one must not think that the president 
has become entangled in his strict daily regime. On 
occasion, if Nursultan Abishuly thinks that emphasis 
should be placed on questions raised by those persons 
he receives and the time allotted is too short, it often 
happens that the president will remain at work until 
1:00 in the morning to resolve some question which has 
come up in this way. In fact, at a time like the present, 
when unresolved problems and questions are over- 
flowing, we have gotten used to having the president 
work on Saturday and sometimes on Sunday. 


[Smayyl] It is well known that there are a great many 
people sending the president letters and asking to see 
him. Specifically, what kinds of letters reach the hands of 
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Nursultan Abishuly? What kinds of persons does he 
receive with what kinds of problems? Who determines 
this? 


[Abiqayev] Indeed, what you say is true. The number of 
requests, appeals, and suggestions coming to the head of 
state and the number of persons asking to see him are not 
decreasing. During the past period of the present year, 
more than 2,000 letters arrived each month and nearly 
500 citizens were received each month at the apparate. 
One must add to this the letters received by the president 
when he is on a trip and those citizens he receives in local 
areas. 


We get a lot of letters from CIS countries and from 
abroad. Nearly half of the president’s mail are letters 
expressing support for his policies. There are many 
letters requesting help. Most of them are solved at the 
oblast level. However, we seem: to think that only the 
president call solve all the probiems of Kazakhstan. 


As for letters read personally by Nursultan Abishuly and 
those persons received by him personally, the situation is 
as follows: the Apparate Division for Letters and 
Receiving Citizens provides to the president a summary 
of the letters arriving each month. The summary 
includes a discussion of the geography of the requests 
and appeals, of questions raised, and of the social 
circumstances of those writing the letters. At the same 
time, classifications are made of suggestions and 
thoughts regarding major problems, and letters directed 
at the development of our state and people. Direct 
assignments are given to the president, vice-president, 
prime minister, their deputies, oblast governors, and 
ministers, and to other high officials in terms of the 
classified letters and there is follow-up to make sure that 
the assignments are fulfilled. 


Likewise, we analyze what those people wanting access 
wish to say and we make suggestions to the president. 
The head of state himself selects the people he wants to 
see and directly assigns other persons to be received by 
the appropriate official. 


[Smayyl] A short time ago, United States Ambassador 
Courtney was received by Nursultan Abishuly and gave 
him a letter from the American President. Do you know 
what that letter was about? In general, when heads of 
state write letters to one another, what kinds of things are 
they about? 


[Abigayev] At first letters from foreign heads-of-state to 
the president of Kazakhstan had a purely official char- 
acter. They were, it would seem, congratulations in 
connection with some special occasion or letters sent 
after sone particular event. The president provided 
human warmth to this official style. He inquired about 
families, about kin, and freed the letters of stuffiness. 
Not long after such qualities began to be felt from the 
answering letters. We sent a letter to United States 
President Bill Clinton in connection with the establish- 
ment of an Aral fund and the selection of Nursultan 
Abishuly as Kazakhstan president. The United States 
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chief of state made known his warm feelings in his letter 
to the president of Kazakhstan, supported the establish- 
ment of the Aral Fund, and said that he had given the 
appropriate orders. Likewise, he expressed his approval 
of the intention of Kazakhstan to become a country 
without nuclear arms. 


Our relations with the United States have continued to 
develop and relations at the industrial level have proven 
successful. However, governmental authorities have 
failed to give attention to Kazakhstan at the required 
level. We spoke about this to Ambassador Courtney. The 
words had their effect. Recently United States Special 
Ambassador Strobe Talbott, presented the greetings of 
President Clinton, and said that the United States Gov- 
ernment would devote special attention to the govern- 
ment of Kazakhstan. There was thus an agreement to 
make preparations for bilateral discussions at the min- 
istry and for a meeting of the two heads-of-state. In 
general, when we talk of writing letters or of communi- 
cation, it is in regard to pursuing a given question. If 
there is agreement of views, talks are carried out at the 
foreign minister level and specific steps are taken for a 
meeting of the heads of state. 


[Smayy]] It is well known that both the president and the 
prime minister are concerned with questions in all 
sectors of life and are making decisions fateful and 
important for the country. As a person who has been 
there when so many questions have been decided at the 
state level in an independent Kazakhstan, tell us: does 
the president come to fundamental decisions in advance 
or does he seem to make decisions taking the suggestions 
and thoughts offered him into consideration? Are the 
suggestions and thoughts offered by the presidential staff 
adequate from you point of view? Can you recall a case 
where the president was indecisive and unable to come 
to a specific decision? 


[Abiqayev] Before I fail to answer your question let me 
look in detail at a previous question. “Do the suggestions 
and thoughts of the president’s staff satisfy you? The 
question is not the value of the suggestions and thoughts. 
It should be in terms of whether or not they satisfy the 
president. 


Becoming an independent country and achieving this in 
a very difficult time places many, many questions before 
us. Under such circumstances, we must recognize that 
expression of the most complex suggestions and ideas 
from the president has a role in the formation of a new 
society in Kazakhstan. But as to the specific question, | 
cannot say that all the suggestions and thoughts 
expressed equally satisfy the president... 


[Smayyl] Nurtay Abiqayuly, let us try to get one thing clear. 
Are there those on the president’s staff who argue with him? 
To whom among those surrounding him does the president 
listen? What does he think of his opponents? 


[Abiqayev] The words of opponents should not be 
directed so much at argument or at debate. If intelligent 
thoughts, well-conceived ideas are expressed, President 
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Nazarbayev is ready to exchange views with them, to 
argue about those areas where there is disagreement, and 
to support his own policies. He strives to convince his 
opponents that he is right, to talk people into accepting 
his views, and to make them his supporters. If during a 
discussion he realizes that his ideas are wrong, he stops 
supporting them. There has been repeated criticism that 
we do not know how to take the views of others into 
consideration and that we are unable to work with 
opponents. 


Courage is needed to argue with the president and, on 
occasion, to come out against him. If one is opposed to 
him, one will have to justify one’s ideas in detail. 
However, Nazarbayev respects the views of Minister of 
Economics Beysenbay Iztilewov on theoretical ques- 
tions. He takes into consideration the views of such 
persons as Minister of Finance Yerkeshbay Derbisov, 
First Deputy Prime Minister Dawlet Sembayev, Min- 
ister of Agriculture Baltash Turysnbayev, Qwanysh 
Sultanov on spiritual matters, and Abish Kekilbayev. 


I suspect that the people know that the president takes 
counsel with the other high officials of the republic: with 
the chairman of the Supreme Kenges, with the vice- 
president, with the prime minister, and carries out the 
appropriate work. May God preserve us from becoming 
like some other countries where one leader is in compe- 
tition with the other, where one comes out against what 
the other has said. The people are harmed by this. If the 
leading officials of the state know how to achieve con- 
cord, understanding, necessarily mutual respect, dis- 
agreeing only when necessary, then conditions will be 
created for the intelligent resolution of problems, what- 
ever they are. In any case, we must make it a virtue that 
national character comes first and foremost from the 
head of state. 


From what has been said above one should not conclude 
that the president pays no attention to others on his staff. 
Nazarbayev listens readily to good ideas whatever their 
source. 


To finish this question, let me return to your original 
question about presidential decisions. 


We have said that ideas about very important questions 
connected with the present era of transition, about the 
process of our country’s consolidation, and about the 
market economy continue to come from the president. 
That is to say, the president expresses key ideas and 
strategies for solutions. Documents connected with very 
complex questions are prepared and he reviews them in 
detail. They are also discussed at meetings where the 
president is present or at sessions of the cabinet of 
ministers. In this way documents are signed. At present 
drafts of documents are prepared by those suggesting 
them. They are discussed in detail and ways of achieving 
them discussed. Signatures are collected starting with the 
lowest officials up to the heads of government. Only 
them do I place the document before the president. 
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President Nazarbayev entrusts me with seeing to it that 
everything is in order and that the document is not 
contrary to existing law. 


The Kazakhs have the expression “expect a person not to 
have done a lot of things but to have experienced a lot of 
things.” The president’s rich life time experience, the fact 
that he is thoroughly involved with the broad masses, his 
amazing quickness of thought, and abundant knowledge 
make it possible for him to express well-based, intelligent 
thoughts with regard to whatever the question. He is alto- 
gether divorced from any conceit. He always offers new 
ideas that are proper. Whatever the question, it is clear that 
President Nazarbayev has his own solution. However, he 
does not choose to force his decisions on anyone. In my 
view, first, it would seem as if he is testing himself and 
whether or not his thoughts are founded on those of the 
masses or not. Second, it would seem as if others are being 
subjected to a presidential test in such cases. 


[Smayyl] As you know, there was a certain chilliness 
among the people towards the words spoken by the 
president at the time of his trip to the United States to 
the effect that: “we are still learning how to do things.” 
There was incomprehension about why he was late in 
expressing his views regarding the August 1991 Moscow 
revolution, at the time of the referendum in Russian 
following it, and at the economic solidarity of the “Slavic 
three...” 


[Abiqayev] Questions about this were at one time also 
asked of the president and he answered them completely. 
In my view, we must understand the need for the policy 
adopted by Kazakhstan in connection with events taking 
place in Russia to be different than that of some other 
CIS country. Second, what would we be doing becoming 
involved in the internal affairs of Russia, an independent 
country? Our relations with our neighbor to the north are 
very good. The heads of the two nations cooperate in 
many questions. Some credulous souls have said that the 
president was frightened in connection with the situa- 
tions mentioned above and wish to blame him by saying 
that he did not know what to do. I speak as someone who 
knows the president well: Nazarbayev’s personal resolu- 
tion impresses everyone whoever they are, but must not 
the chief of a great nation be concerned with the mood of 
the time? For that reason, I think that the policy main- 
tained by the chief of our country was the very best 
policy. 


However, which of the new ideas expressed in his speech 
in the United States were wrong? If you think it over, all 
of us, beginning with President Nazarbayev, are still 
learning. This being the case, is it not a good thing to 
learn from a country with a history of more than 200 
years. 


[Smayyl] Nurtay, in the division of function you dis- 
cussed above, you said that the apparate was concerned 
with investigation of the cadre policy of the leadership, 
with investigation of state officials and cadres appointed 
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by the government, and with making nominations. How 
do you understand that aspect of your duties? 


[Abiqayev] The cadre question is something very com- 
plicated and serious. Whether work gets done or not is, 
in my view, connected with what kinds of cadres are 
managing what sector. That is to say, because Saghat 
Tugelbayev, recently appointed governor of Atyraw 
Oblast, is an energetic leader, an oblast which has for 
many years seen no benefit whatever from the oil it 
produces, is now showing that it is altogether possible to 
renew the Atyraw area through that wealth. During last 
August and September, when the president was in var- 
ious Oblasts of the republic, he returned in a particularly 
good mood from his Atyraw trip. There are many good 
cadres among rayon governors. When the government of 
Almaty Oblast carried out a measure connected with 
privatization in Talghar Rayon, the president was satis- 
fied with what the governor of the rayon, Alikhan 
Toybayev, did. 


Another example is the process of privatization which 
makes special demands on cadres. If there is someone who 
does particularly well in this area, it is the chairman of the 
state committee, the deputy prime minister. Zhanibek 
Keribzhanov, who manages this authority, understands 
production and financial questions extremely well. How- 
ever, the president has himself contributed a great deal to 
the privatization question. Many ideas have been 
expressed by Nazarbayev himself. Is not the question a 
matter of continuing to hone and carry out those thoughts 
in terms of its scope and of every circumstance? 


At present individuals have come to the apparate who 
are sharp, who are adequately informed about economic 
questions, political conditions, and management tech- 
niques, and who, above all, actively support and actively 
carry out the policies of the president and of the govern- 
ment. Their average age is around 44. 


[Smayyl] Formerly there was a well-known, single system 
for educating, training, chousing, and placing cadres. 
Most cadres were selected from the Komsomol, or from 
various industries. What is the situation now. 


Representatives of many nationalities live in Kaza- 
khstan along with the Kazakh people. Is not the contin- 
uation of the division of the Kazakhs into hordes cre- 
ating difficulties in developing a cadre policy? Speak as 
forthrightly as possible. What are the guiding principles 
in this area? 


[Abiqayev] You are right, there was previously a care- 
fully defined system in cadre policy. This policy certainly 
had its disadvantages and advantages. Bearing in mind 
present circumstances and the demands of democracy, 
we have taken in hand the creation of a new system for 
choosing cadres. This new policy takes fully into consid- 
eration the responsibility borne by cadres and social 
circumstances. We are in the process of looking into the 
cadre question from the lowest level to the very highest 
levels of the president’s staff, each according to his 
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functions. It should be said that at the present time of 
transition to a market economy the president is not 
happy with the work of some oblast governors and some 
ministers. In this connection we are looking at young 
cadres known for their competence in industry and in 
commercial organizations. 


The fact that there are representatives of many ethnic 
groups living with the Kazakhs is not, as you suggested, 
making cadre policy more difficult. The question is one 
of which factor one chooses to emphasize. If all residents 
of the republic think of themselves primarily as Kaza- 
khstani, who should be concerned about what nation- 
ality, what place, what parents someone comes from. 
The primary measure must be a person’s competence, 
knowledge, skill, and justice. Thereby there should be no 
concern about percentages as in past years. 


[Smayyl] Since you have spoken about those years, let 
me ask a connected question. During the days of the 
December Incident, Abiqayev, first secretary of the 
Frunze Rayon Party Committee, was opposed to arming 
the peoples’ militia with wooden clubs and cleavers and 
the word quickly spread that: “I will not go against my 
own people.” However, the person who was then first 
secretary of Oktyabyr Rayon became a secretary of the 
Central Committee for producing the cleavers... 


[Abiqayev] Alas, he heaped up such iron weapons in 
front of our rayon party headquarters.. 


[Smayy]] Tell us, did those words have an influence upon 
your subsequent fate? 


[Abiqayev] When I spoke those words, I was not thinking 
that I was creating some historical heroism. When var- 
ious [i.e., different] instructions began to come down 
from various places, those words came first to the tip of 
my tongue. Subsequently, they have had no influence at 
all upon my life or my career. 


{[Smayyl] Some have said that your father was the 
neighbor to the president’s father... 


[Abiqayev] Lots of people want to be the president's 
family, friend, or, if all else fails, neighbor. If they are 
not, they pretend that they are and begin to envy. There 
is nothing special about our fathers being neighbors. I 
was born in another village. However, there are those 
who speak sarcastically in this way about the fact that I, 
like President Nazarbayev, one of the old-time people, 
am the son of a herdsman. 


The “preservation among the Kazakhs of division into 
hordes,” as you worded it, cannot be said to be a factor 
having a decisive influence upon cadre policy. Most of 
those making a lot of noise about this or that horde or 
clan have limited need for horde or clan interests. They 
are calling up the souls of their ancestors, and, exhibiting 
a false shame, are striving for power and hiding behind 
the shadows of figures with influence on the people. 
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They are looking out for their own interests. All the talk 
about clan with regard to chief officials is, in any case, 
because of that. 


To go on repeating such talk after the great meeting 
recently at Ordabasy is tedious. Let me repeat again: the 
primary measure of what one accomplishes is one’s 
humanity. 


[Smayyl] How are nominations for cadres to be 
appointed to high office made? At least, there must be 
someone who first mentions a certain person. But who 
are these people? 


[Abiqayev] There must be an investigation. Ideas are 
collected on what is being done in each sector. If a 
position becomes available, as you know, various kinds 
of letters are received and various people make various 
suggestions. However, according to the established 
order, the following persons make the first suggestions: 
first, the president and the other leaders of the republic; 
second, there is a division in the apparate concerned 
with the oblasts; third there is a division carrying out 
cadre policy; fourth, there are the deputies of the prime 
minister in every sector; fifth, there are the committees 
of the Supreme Kenges; sixth, you can add me to their 
ranks. Such suggestions are made by officials of the 
apparate too. Since they are in contact with cadres on a 
daily basis, there are many occasions when their evalu- 
ations, thoughts, and viewpoints are altogether different. 


[Smayyl] Some feel that, since they come in contact on a 
daily basis and work closely with leading officials, they 
themselves are really in control of things. What do you 
think should officials in the apparate be like? 


[Abigayev] We have noted that there is a system for 
selecting cadres. If any one becomes arrogant, or merce- 
nary, if they attempt to make personal gain from their 
work in the apparate, we have little to do with them. It 
seems that at present some build up their own machine 
when they enter the apparate and when they go to the 
oblast bring people along with them. We cannot be in 
agreement with officials who fail to understand the 
proverb: “if you are great, be small.”” Understanding that 
every person has his own character, and respect for all is 
a quality absolutely needed for apparate officials. 


[Smayyl] This question, in terms of the apparate man- 
aged by you which provides services for the president 
and the government, must be the primary question for 
you at any time. Do these special characteristics of your 
office have an influence on your personal life? 


[Abiqayev] At a difficult time such as the present, the 
fate of the nation and of the land of our people has been 
entrusted to the hands of Nazarbayev. I know that my 
presence on the president’s staff under such circum- 
stances is a responsibility assigned me by fate. However, 
I and my family know well what this responsibility 
demands. 
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Since the reins are held in the hands of the president for 
the entire people, we must all assist him in carrying out 
all his thoughts and plans. Only then will our nation pass 
quickly from the time of consolidation and, entering 
upon the path of development, grow to maturity. How- 
ever, if everything that is Kazakhstan is able to stand on 
its own two feet, it will be clearly visible from every 
corner of the world. 


New Market Terminology Reflects Current Kazakh 
Attitudes, Values 


944K0390A Almaty ANA TILI in Kazakh 28 Oct 93 p 7 


{Article by Amanzhol Qoshanov, academician, director 
of the Economic Institute of the Republic of Kazakhstan 
National Academy of Sciences, and Aytym Abdirakh- 
manuly, doctor of philogical science: ““Let Us Consoli- 
date the Terms of the Market Economy Correctly”’} 


[Text] Kazakhstan has become a sovereign nation, an 
independent state. Along with other CIS countries, our 
republic has gone over to a market economy. The Republic 
of Kazakhstan Law on Language was ratified and became 
effective from 1 July, 1990. State policy directions for the 
development of the Kazakh language and other nationality 
languages of the Republic of Kazakhstan in the period up 
until the year 2000 have been drawn up and are being 
carried out. The Kazakh language has been made an 
official language. A republic language committee has be 
formed to set in motion and control these major tasks. All 
these major activities have brought forward major prob- 
lems such as the development of the terminology of the 
Kazakh language and the creation of technical language. 


Our republic has entered into the difficult and complex 
road leading to a market economy. During the present 
era of transition, we must assume a policy direction, 
master this vital world economic system, and lead our 
nation to a life of abundance. For this reason, we must 
advance not only enterprise but also economic science 
and education. Along with the objects and material base 
(foundation) of the market economy, we must also bring 
together and perfect its economic infrastructure. For that 
reason, we must learn and teach the market economy 
and develop it on a scientific and theoretical basis. To 
achieve this goal we must write a scientific literature and 
manuals. 


It is well known to the people that there is a scientific 
literature and basic terminology, and that there are 
manuals, explanatory dictionaries, and handbooks for a 
general scientific language. There can be no doubt that 
all of them will have a favorable influence upon the 
mastery of a market economy, its study and teaching, 
and upon the development of science in this sector. If 
previously only specialists understood and promoted 
problems and terminology of the market economy, today 
life and livelihood demand that the whole people know 
about them. For example, hundreds oj terms are used in 
the market economy including the following: letter of 
advice, autarky, hard currency deposits held in foreign 
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banks, acceptor, excise duty, shareholder, alonge, lessee, 
barter, business, exchange, bonification, broker, bro- 
kerage, note, devaluation, dead weight, demonetization, 
dumping, deflation, dollar, discount, investment, 
encashment, inflation, commerce, consulting, consor- 
tium, concern, courtage, licentiate, leasing, marketing, 
management, know-how, offered, policy, privatization, 
claim for replacement of defective goods, refaction, 
book-keeping balance, spot, transaction, transferred, bill 
of exchange. 


The terms of the market economy are connected with the 
terminology of work, of jurisprudence and general polit- 
ical and social terminology. However, in the case of the 
economic sector, to date only two dictionaries have 
appeared: 1) M. Abdirov, T. Quigashev, S. Tolybekov: 
“Oryssha-Qazaqsha Terminologiya Sodigi’’ [Russian- 
Kazakh Terminological Dictionary], 7 volumes, editor- 
in-chief, A. Abdirakhmanov, “‘Economika, Philosofiya,” 
Almaty, 1962; 2) M. Nasyrova, ‘‘Alewmettik- 
ekonomikalyq Terminderding Oryssha-Qazaqsha 
Tusindirime Sodigi” [Russian-Kazakh Explanatory Dic- 
tionary of Socio-Economic Terminology], ““Qazaqstan,” 
1968, 1979. Since it is 25-30 years since these dictio- 
naries have appeared, they cannot be obtained today and 
it is clear without saying that they are not up to the needs 
of the present. 


The Republic of Kazakhstan National Academy of Sci- 
ences, as it advances a market economy, its terminology, 
and technical language in our republic, while bearing in 
mind the needs for development and consolidation, has 
composed ‘‘Naryqtyq Ekonomikanyng Oryssha- 
Qazaqsha Tusindirme Sozdigi’’ [Russian-Kazakh 
Explanatory Dictionary of the Market Economy] (20 
pages in size) under the authorship of leading officials of 
the Economic Institute (Academician A. Qoshanov, 
Doctor of Economic Sciences Q. Qashmuratov, Candi- 
date in Economic Science Ye. B. Saghymbayev) with the 
participation of linguists (responsible linguistics’ editor 
A. Abdirakhmanov). In our article we felt it suitable to 
offer for an exchange of views to republic intellectuals on 
certain scientific hypotheses and on our suggestions 
arising out of our experience in creating the dictionary 
mentioned above. 


Hitherto, whereas standard economic terminology 
developed in close connection with terminology in the 
political-social sector as closely connected systems, now 
many terms in the market economy sector are newly 
created and brought to life. 


What is the present state of terminology in the Kazakh 
language? We completely agree with the following view- 
point of Academician A. Qaydarov who just recently 
wrote a detailed article on the subject: 


“The terminology of the Kazakh language is in a crisis 
(emphasis by the authors, A.Q and A.A.) today to a 
certain degree in connection with various objective and 
subjective circumstances. Instead of established scien- 
tific principle providing directions to the terminological 
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process, and taking the lead, it lags behind, and termi- 
nological practice remains under foot.” (A.T. Qaydarov, 
“Qazaq Tili Terminologiyasyna Zhangasha Kozqaras” 
[A New View of the Terminology of the Kazakh Lan- 
guage] Q. R. U. GH. A.[Republic of Kazakhstan 
National Academy of Sciences] KHABARLARY, Lan- 
guage and Literature Series, No 1, 1993, p 4). 


Academician A. Qaydarov suggested 11 principles in this 
article as his conclusions for providing new directions 
for the terminology of the Kazakh language, regulating it, 
and further developing it. However, in our view these 
principles group along two (there could be more or less) 
basic lines. The first is to use to the utmost the internal 
possibilities of the mother tongue in creating termi- 
nology. The second is to establish new terms based on 
other terminology. (For example, whereas the vast 
majority of loan words at one time in history were from 
Arabic, Persian, and Mongolian, most borrowed words 
in the 19th and 20th centuries are from Russian or from 
other European languages via Russian.) However, if we 
carefully analyze these two overall principles, the ways in 
which terminology is constructed by semantic, phonetic, 
and grammatical means, and the various linguistic paths 
through which terms come in from other languages, the 
number of principles could be increased further. Thus 
there is the need to supplement the principles suggested 
by A. Qaydarov and also to consolidate some. For this 
reason we consider the two lines discussed above as 
scientifically proper in the question of the cre. ion and 
consolidation of the terminology of a market economy. 


1. Using to the Utmost the Internal Possibilities of the 
Mother Tongue in Creating Market Economy 


Terminology 


Inherent in this principle is one of those things cieating 
the most difficulty in Kazakh scientific terminology: 
instability of terminology. Thus one of the most impor- 
tant goals in consolidating terminology is to stabilize 
that terminology in terms of its lexical meaning and to 
employ a given term always with the same meaning. 
Below we will discuss some unstable terminology and 
make some specific suggestions about how to unify these 
expressions. 


The term “arbitration” occurs in Kazakh as arbitrazh, 
torelik, qazylyq, and sarapshylyq. In my view we should 
continue to use the international term arbitrazh as it is. 
The reason is that an arbitrator is concerned about 
disputes when industries, units, and organizations sign 
contracts, change them, modify them, carry them out, 
and make decisions regarding compensation when one 
party to the contract has caused harm to the other. For 
this reason, since arbitration is an institution of state 
importance and scope, the word should be used as is. 
Among the synonyms mentioned, the word sarapshy 
must be established as an equivalent to “expert” since a 
expert is a specialist with expertise in some sector. 


The word “lease”’ occurs frequently as zhal or zhaldaw, 
and lessee as zhalger. At present we must make the words 
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zhaldaw and zhaidawshy equivalent to nayem, and 
nayemshcik. It is proper to use zhaldaw (zhal) alone to 
replace the above arenda or nayem. This is because the 
two words have the same meaning but are different. 
Arenda is from Latin and nayem is from Russian. There 
are the words broker, makler, posrednik in Russian and all 
of them are given in Kazakh by the word deldal alone. The 
time has come to classify these words. The English word 
broker is an individual who is a middleman for goods, 
exchange, and funds exchange, or it can be a firm. The 
German word makler is a person who acts as a go-between 
when trade and financial contracts have been signed. 
(“Sovremennyy Slovar Inostrannykh Slov” [Current Dic- 
tionary of Foreign Terms], Moscow, “Russkiy Yazyk,” 
1992. The etymologies and meanings of foreign words 
used here are from this dictionary.) Looking at these 
meanings, a broker is not an individual, a broker is also a 
firm and an organization; however, a makler is a person. 
For that reason we suggest using these terms as follows in 
Kazakh: broker for “broker,” deldal for “makler,” and 
kelistirushi for “go-between.” 


The Russian terms voznagrazhdeniye, oplata, plata, and 
platezh are used improperly in Kazakh. Thereby vozna- 
grazhdeniye means “reward,” oplata, “remuneration,” 
plata, “pay,” and platezh, “payment.”” When we 
examine these words in context using them in this way 
seems correct. 


The Russian words dogovor, kontrakt, kontsessiya, pakt, 
sdelka, and soglasheniye are, as a rule, sometimes repre- 
sented in Kazakh as shart, sometimes as kelisim. Let us 
put things into order: dogovor is a shart [“agreement’’], 
kontrakt is kontrakt, pakt is pakt, sdelka is mamile [‘‘a 
treaty, pact, verbal agreement; a deal”’], soglashentye is 
kelisim [“‘agreement, contract”]. By a decision of the 
Kazakh State Terminological Committee, sdelka is keli- 
sim; however, birzhavaya sdelka is a birzha mamilesi 
[financial agreement]. We must look at these terms 
again and define sdelka as mamile. Thereby soglasheniye 
will remain, regularly, kelisim. 


It would be proper to use the following terms used in an 
irregular manner in the market economy as follows. dolg 
should be borysh [“debt”’], dolzhnik should be boryshqor 
[“debtor”], zadatok, kepildeme [“security, deposit’’], 
zadolzhenosty, bereshek [““debt”’], zayem, zayem (state) 
kredit, nesiye [“debt, obligation”], and ssuda, qaryz 
[“loan”’}. 


Another group of terms used incorrectly are terms con- 
nected with profit and loss and accounting in economics, 
work, financing, and jurisprudence. They have not been 
systematized to this day and are each used differently 
when employed. Thus, for us to prove that this is the case 
could not be done even in a long report. We offer specific 
suggestions thinking that these terms should be used as 
follows: dokhod, |) tabys [“income, profit’}, 2) tusim 
[“yield, gain’], vyruchka, tusim, zatrata, shyghyn 
[“‘loss”’}, prikhod, kiris [“profit, gain, income”), rasxhod, 
shyghys [“expense”], pribyl, payda [“profit”], raschet, 
yeseptesu [‘‘settle accounts’’], schet, yesepshot 
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[“account, accounting”), uchet, yesepke alu [“take into 
account”), ubytok, ziyan [“loss”’| 


No equivalents have been established for terms such as 
the Russian words zakaz, zayavka, and porucheniye, 
often encountered in daily life. We suggest that they be 
used as follows: zakaz, tapsyrys [“order’’], zadaniye, 
tapsyrma [“assignment, task”], zayavka, otinim [‘‘that 
which is desired, requested’’], zayavieniye, 1) otinish 
[‘‘request’’], 2) malimdeme [‘‘announcement”’], 
porucheniye, tapsyrym [“assignment, task’’}. 


The terms zona and region used in daily life are only 
represented in Kazakh by aymaq. The word region, 
originally taken from Latin and in recent years spread 
throughout the world and established through the 
English language, corresponds nicely to Kazakh aymaq. 
This is because the meaning of the two words is ‘‘a large 
area combining several oblasts of a country or even 
several countries in terms of economic geography.” (Loc. 
cit., p 516). Moreover, since zona, taken from Greek, 
retains the economic-territorial meaning, that should be 
kept as is. Thus we should use aymag for region and zona 
for zona. 


One of the fundamental services of the market economy 
is connected with trade, as is well known. However, the 
terminology of this sector 1s altogether entangled and has 
not been distinguished. We are not going to examine the 
terminology of the trade sector term by term, nor 
research it, but we suggest the proper use below: kom- 
mertsiya, kommertsiya, kommersant, kommersant, 
kommercheskaya torgovlya, kommertsiyalyq sawda 
[(““commercial trade’’], kommercheskiy, kommertsiyalyq 
[“‘commercial’’], spekulyatsiya, alypsatarlyq [“specula- 
tion” |, torgi, sawdagha salu [“trade in something”’], 
torgovlya, sawda ‘[“trade, trading”’], torgovets, sawdager 
[““tradesman’”’}. 


The words kompaniya, kompanon, and tovarishchestvo 
used in the market economy also need Kazakh equiva- 
lents. The term kompaniya means a union of industries 
in trade, production, transport, and other sectors. For 
that reason, we should use the Kazakh word seriktestik 
[group of friends’’] for it, and seriktes [“friend, com- 
rade’) for kompanon and seriktik [““camaraderie”] for 
tovarishchestvo. 


We need to regulate terms associated with supervision, 
control, and testing in social life. For example, we must 
use them as follows: Kazakh baqylaw [“observe, con- 
trol’’], for kontrol, baqylawshy [“‘one observing, control- 
ling” ], for kontroler, qadaghalaw [‘‘review’’} for nadzor, 
tekseru [‘‘check, test’’] for reviziya. 


The word metod and the terms developed from it are not 
used correctly. For this reason the time has unquestion- 
ably come to use the word adis [“‘means’’]. There is no 
need to reform the use of the word using metod, adis, 
tasil [“‘means, method”]. In our view the time has come 
to use, for the words developed from metod, adisteme 


[““systematized”’], for metodika, adisnama [‘‘theory of 


method”, or metodologiya, for metodologiya, and tasi! 
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for priem. The Kazakh word adisnama can certainly 
confer the idea of “the study of scientific means for 
knowing” and | think that it will become normal use. 
However, it seems as if, for the present, the term 
metodologiya will continue to be used along with it. 


The terms rezerv, resurs, and fond are frequently used 
primarily in the press along with the word qor 
[““resource, stock, fund”. We think that they should be 
specified and used as follows: nakopleniye, qorlanu 
[accumulate stocks”), rezerv, rezerv, rezervnyy fond, 
rezerv qor, resurs, resurs, fond, gor. 


In practice the words obespecheniye and strakhovaniye 
are altogether confused. The should be used as follows as 
defined by the State Terminological Commission: 
obespecheniye, qamsyzdandyru [“insure against some- 
thing’’], obespecheniye sotsialnoye, alewmettik qam- 
syzdandyru, strakhovaniye, saqtandyru [“‘protect’’]. 


The following often-encountered terms should be used 
without confusing them: oborot, Kazakh aynalym 
[‘“‘turnover’’], obrashcheniye, aynalys [‘‘turning 
around”’}. In practice, when these terms are translated, 
we have often observed that because of the lack of the 
appropriate dictionaries, or because of uncertain mean- 
ings, certain terms are switched. We will only mention a 
few of the terminological combinations necessary for 
their proper use: optovyye tseny, kotere satu baghalary 
(tolayym satu baghalary) [“prices for sale in bulk’’] 
(either), roznichnyye tseny, bolshek sawda baghalary 
[prices for separate sales”), poshlina, bazh salyghy 
[“‘customs’ duty”’], tomozhiya, keden [“tax”], rentabel- 
nost, paydalylygq [‘‘profitability”’], effektivnost, tiimdilik 
[“‘advantageousness’’], etc. 


2. Use of Terms From Other Languages in 
Consolidating Terminology for the Market Economy 


In general in Kazakh up until the time of the October 
Revolution words were introduced from Persian, Arabic 
and Russian, and a few from Mongolian. Typically 
among them was the entry of political and economic 
terms. We have no space here to characterize them all. 


Terms in the modern Kazakh language for the market 
economy created on the basis of European languages are 
introduced and used through Russian. We will not be 
able to save ourselves from this and we need not lose the 
habit. For example, the rapid growth of the internal 
market economy within the Kazakhstan as a nation, and 
the very great increase in the establishment of commer- 
cial and marketing relations with foreign countries have 
demanded the use of hundreds of word 1n the market 
economy sector. They include words such as: abandon, 
aval, advance, advantage, letter of advice, autarky, 
admonition, agio, actuary, share, at par, auditor, out 
right, bonus, bordereau, broker, currency, warrant, 
slogan, dekort. 


To be sure, we cannot just accept such foreign terms and 
we must strive to find Kazakh equivalents. Although 
there are many such words, finding and using Kazakh 
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equivalents for such words have begun to occur. For 
example, there are a number of [replacement] terms now 
being used very nicely in practice, but there are still only 
a few, They include: arenda, Kazakh zhal, zhaldaw, 
arendator, zhalger, devalvatsiqa, baghasyzdanu [“deval- 
uation”, inflyatsia, qunsyzdanu [“become valueless’’}, 
monopoliya, monopoliya (dara iyelik) [“individual own- 
ership’’], privatization, zhekeshelendiru [‘‘make private, 
individual” ], prezentatsiya, tanystyru [“‘act of making 
known’”’}. 


From this perspective, only a few words have been 
created as equivalents to international terms and terms 
with those meanings in Russian. In so doing we should 
not seek for new words but for single words in Kazakh 
equivalent to two such words. For example, shaghym 
[‘‘complaint”] for zhaloba and pretenziya, buyryq 
[‘‘edict”] or tsirkulyar and prikaz, ulgi [‘‘pattern, 
model’’] for shablon and obrazets, etc. 


In conclusion there stands before the republic compli- 
cated tasks in the creation, development, and consolida- 
tion of terms of the market economy, in the populariza- 
tion of the ideas in the scientific literature, in textbooks, 
in the pages of the press, on radio and television, and 
other mass media, and in the creating of terminological 
and explanatory dictionaries and handbooks for this 
sector. We have shared some of our practical thoughts 
with you regarding correct consolidation of terminology 
for the market economy, a key area of these tasks. 


Tatimov Examines Current Demographic Issues 


944K0392A Almaty AQ BOSAGHA in Kazakh No 8, 
Oct 93 pp 2-3 


[Interview with Magash Tatimov, demographer, 
member of the National Kenges for State Policy under 
the Republic of Kazakhstan cabinet of ministers, candi- 
date in pedagogical science, recorded by Zhanar Qur- 
manqulqyzy: “I Am One of the Those Responsible for 
Beginning the Great Caravan.”’] 


[Text] [Qurmanqulqyzy] Mr. Tatimov, the people know 
you well as a scientist who has carried out a great deal of 
research, in spite of your youth, with the future of your 
nation and its prosperity in mind. They also know you 
well as a social activist who has never softened his 
valuable suggestions but has expressed them directly. | 
would like to begin our “discussions” with your own 
family. 


[Tatimov] In general, | think it a mistake to become 
involved with a man’s personal life in the pages of the 
press and to belabor it. However, it is possible that the 
thought has emerged from time to time that since I have 
been a demographer “we should see what kind of con- 
tribution this scientist is making to his own demo- 
graphics in practice.” 


My first wife and I did not get along at all and we 
divorced. The name of my wonderful mate of the present 
is Mayra. She is a bibliographer by specialty. She is a 
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graduate of the Moscow Cultural Institute, and is a 
doctoral candidate and an assistant professor. 


1 am the father of five children. My oldest child is a girl, 
23 years-old, a student. Kenzhem, my son, is nine. He is 
a student in the third grade of School No. 141 in Almaty. 


During my youth I traveled a great deal in various parts 
of the republic. When my comrades, living in the four 
corners of the republic, saw a round yellow baby resem- 
bling me they decided it was “my child.” “There is 
nothing shameful in words of greatness.”’ (Tatimov was 
joking). 


My wife did not think I was too eager. However, she was 
educated and | wanted to understand her. Thus, even if 
we were not totally in agreement about everything, we 
made our peace, came to understand one another, and 
are living a good life. 


{Qurmanqulqyzy] Since we have begun to establish state 
relationships with foreign countries, our kinsmen, who 
were forced to migrate due to past blows of fate, have 
begun to return. Among them there are many who, 
taking the view that “it is better to be a slave in one’s 
own country than a sultan among foreigners,” have 
returned once and for all in spite of our grave economic 
conditions. What kind of a contribution will such indi- 
viduals make to the growth of our people’s numbers? 


[Tatimov] Indeed it is true that a great caravan of 
migration has begun to flow into our country. Our 
kinsmen were forced to leave their country far behind, 
throwing their fates to the winds. They encountered 
oppression from conservatives at the time of the civil 
war, were annihilated by leftist persecution at the time of 
Goloshchekin, and were alarmed by racist oppression 
during the era of colonialism. For a time we blackened 
the reputation of these innocents, but now a just political 
evaluation is being assigned, and we are not being 
sparing in our help to all of those expressing a desire to 
“return” to their native land in spite of the fact that our 
sovereign country 1s itself barely on its feet. This process 
is going forward with the direct support of the govern- 
ment and the president. | am one of these directly 
responsible for beginning what is in truth the last great 
migration, for its proper management, and for its timeli- 
ness. The Ministries of Labor, of Foreign Affairs, and of 
Internal Affairs are involved with such problems as the 
settlement of our kinsmen returning from abroad. 


One in three of our kinsmen in Mongolia, that is to say, 
more than 50,000, have returned. We may say that the 
caravan has started and has taken the road. This great 
caravan will be continued from still other countries... 


Kazakhs living in Tajikistan became refugees last year 
due to the effects of the civil war started by religious 
extremists. Our president has given them great assis- 
tance. Food, clothing, and drugs have been delivered by 
special trains. Some 6,000 of the 9,000 Kazakhs in 
Tajikistan have been evacuated simultaneously on the 
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trains. Some 1,200 families have been resettled in 
Southern Kazakhstan Oblast, primarily in Zhetisay 
Rayon. 


At the time of the 1990 Osh Incident, I was in Qorghan- 
tobe Oblast, in Qolkhozabat Rayon. At that time | 
advised our kinsmen in that area to return quickly to 
their country. Most listened to what I had to say, but 
some seemed to want to continue to think about it. 
Resources were adequate to evacuate them. Those 
remaining behind, who did not migrate, regretted it and 
in the end had to be removed involuntarily at the time of 
the civil war. Thus, there were also losses. In general it is 
a good thing to listen to experts thinking about what to 
do in such questions. 


New focuses for migration have emerged. By the end of 
the year, a total of 7,000 persons, 1,000 families from 
Iran and 400 families from Turkey, will migrate. A new 
Migration Department is now carrying out preparatory 
work. The heads of this department, Ghaziz Yesmu- 
qanov, Pamir Kameldiyev, and Nurlan Ralqymzhanov, 
are doing a great deal of work. First of all, they are 
planning to evacuate military refugees who deserted at 
the time of the war in Afghanistan. This is because they 
are citizens of no country, lack employment, suffer from 
poor living standards, and, for that reason, should be 
returned to Kazakhstan quickly. 


The proverb states: “it is difficult to begin a trek.” If we 
understand how to be humane by creating favorable 
conditions for those coming for the first time and for 
those now leaving, I think that the 15,000 Kazakhs still 
remaining in Iran and the 25,000 in Turkey will want to 
return to their homeland. Our “butter-heals” from Iran 
will primarily find a place to live in warm Southern 
Kazakhstan Oblast. The reason is that we cannot send 
those coming from warm climates to places where the 
weather is severe. They might not become acclimatized 
there! 


There is something which must be said here: we are 
predisposed not to like but to hate Kazakhs. Instead of 
taking our countrymen who have come from foveign 
countries into our midst and making them our kinsmen, 
we accuse them by saying: “Oh!, are we to take this to 
mean that you have not forgotten Kazakh customs? You 
say one thing and do another.” We call those returning 
from Mongolia “Mongols,” and those come from 
Turkey, “Turks.” Those come from Europe we accuse 
for their inability to speak Kazakh at all. There are now 
those who assign guilt because we accept some people 
who do no work at all. Instead of acting like this and 
looking for problems, I can say that if, above all, we 
make it possible for them to support themselves, and 
help them to get used to the new country, everything will 
be fine. 


I do not know whether or not you understand, my dear, 
when | call our foreign countrymen “butter-heals.” | 
have my reasons for calling them this. What have your 
Kazakhs not experienced!? During the time of the “Lake 
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Alga flight” [Dzungarian invasions], they put one foot 
behind the other [in the snow] and became “white- 
heals.” During the era of colonialism they suiiered 
oppression as “yellow-heals.” During the time of the 
civil wars they wandered as “‘black-heals.”’ During the 
time of Goloshchekin they suffered slaughter as “red- 
heals.”’ There is the wise teaching of our forefathers that 
“there is a good side to every difficulty.” In fact, there 
must be good sides to each of these four difficulties. The 
first good side, I think, is that our kinsmen who have 
gone to foreign countries have returned as “butter- 
heals.” They will make a contribution to the flourishing 
of our nation with their work, goodness, honorable 
intentions, and experience in the school of life. It is 
well-known that “butter-heal” immigrants are those who 
have made countrics such as America, Australia, Argen- 
tina, New Zealand, and Canada flourish and develop. 


Similarly, three million of the “butter-heals” resident in 
foreign countries will make a major contribution to the 
flourishing and enrichment of our sovereign nation. For 
that reason, we must put our white tablecloth on the 
table before them and we must assemble them together 
in our black yurt called Kazakhstan. 


We have mentioned the migration which we have 
recently organized. We have observed other, disorga- 
nized elemental migration. There are also many who 
have returned to their native country with their own 
resources, or by force. Thus, 20,000 people came last 
year from Russia, 14,000 from Uzbekistan, and 6,000 
from other republics, 40,000 in all. All of these migrants 
will have a favorable influence on the exhausted ethno- 
demographic shape of our republic. 


Something else which I would like to mention: I think 
that, God willing, and if the world does not end, a new 
campaign will begin in the new future to move gradually 
local people remaining behind in the ecological disaster 
of the Aral to northern oblasis and rayons which are 
ecologically healthy but are still weak in their ethno- 
demographic structure. This would comprise, first and 
foremos Aral, Qazaly, and Shalqar rayons which 
remain in the disaster area. Later, if possible, we will 
have to take up the question of returning our kinsmen 
living in Karakalpakistan to the motherland. That 
migration would occupy a particular place in the ethno- 
demographic development of Kazakhstan. According to 
my calculations, if we were to move at least half of the 
600,000 of our Karakalpak kinsmen living in the vicinity 
of the Aral in an organized manner to the recently 
mastered regions, that alone would change the ethno- 
demographic shape of Northern Kazakhstan in our favor 
in a fundamental way. 


{Qurmanqulqyzy] Children were once many in the fam- 
ilies of Kazakhs who knew how to repeat the proverb: “a 
house with children is a bazaar, a house without children 
a dry graveyard.” It has been said that the number of 
large families has been on the decline in recent years. 
What kind of evidence can you offer in regard to this? 
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[Tatimov] This question is one which is dear to my heart 
and well known to me. Since | understand the question 
well, | have been endeavoring to instill demographic 
thoughts and traditional attitudes into the minds of 
Kazakh women. Facts from my own research are oftered 
in my book, “Tale of the People or Numbers and 
Thought,” and in my recently published eighth book 
“Kazakh World (How Many Kazakhs Are there? When 
and Where Have Kazakhs Been Driven Out? When and 
Where Have They Been Oppressed, Shot?’’) These two 
books must still have not reached readers. The first 
copies of the first book were put into the pockets of those 
attending the World Conference of Kazakhs. The book is 
still not on sale and may never be on sale! The second 
book has only recently been published with a run of 
60,000 from the “Ata-Mura” Press headed by an intel- 
lectual called Muqtar Qulmukhametuly. For that reason, 
let me repeat these facts again for Kazakh women from 
what is in this book: according to the 1926 Census, each 
married Kazakh women had on the average 10 children. 
After that the birth rate abated. The reasons for this were 
the deterioration of the health of the people, hunger, and 
Russian settlement. It could be said that the Russians 
had a role. Russian women at that time too took good 
care of themselves and did not have large families. Was 
not this characteristic of theirs beginning to infect 
Kazakh women? 


In 1959 the number of births per woman had fallen to 
seven. However, since infant mortality decreased along 
with the birthrate, a demographic wave, a new explosion 
appeared. The reason was that, whereas women had 
previously borne 10 children while only one or two or 
survived, now only one or two of seven children died and 
five-six lived to maturity. Thus a demographic explosion 
was created. This was a general process taking place 
worldwide. Kazakhstan made its own contribution. The 
demographic wave lasted until the 1970s. 


According to 1989 census information, the high birth- 
rates of recent times had strongly declined, and we were 
near a three child threshold. Thereby we approached a 
level of two children in the cities and of four children in 
rural areas. This must give Kazakh women a great deal to 
think about. In particular, the market place was exerting 
a negative influence. While the birthrate continued to 
decline, the number of children given birth by Kazakh 
mothers in absolute terms stayed more or less the same. 


The fact that this year the number of children given birth 
to by Kazakh women in the republic will be in the 
vicinity of 202,000-205,000 is only because the demo- 
graphic structure of our people is young. The reason is 
that those born during the period of the demographic 
explosion now have families and are bringing children 
into the world. | emphasized in an interview given to the 
newspaper ZHAS ALASH the need to struggle for a 
fourth child. The reason is that if the first child is a son, 
it replaces the father, and if a girl the mother, and the 
second child simply replaces the parents. The third child 
compensates for our various deficiencies, those not mar- 
rying and old maids. Thereby we maintain our numbers 
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at a set level. It is the fourth child which provides growth. 
I myself am the tenth and last child of my father and the 
last child of my mother, the fourth son. But for such 
Kazakh characteristics of my parents, | would not have 
come into the world in 1940, just before the war, during 
the last difficulties of a time of persecution. If that was 
so, who would be now talking to you here about demo- 
graphics. (Tatimov laughed loudly when he said this.) 


{Qurmanqulqyzy] One of the questions which you have 
raised and which has gained the attention of the nation 
during the last two or three years is getting one or two 
children from women who are still young but have not 
found mates. For this purpose they become junior wives 
or second wives to men who already have senior wives. 
There are many who are against this. Have you now 
changed your support for this policy? 


{[Tatimov] No! This is a very complicated question. It 
should not be oversimplified in this manner! A Kazakh 
has said: “the most difficult struggles are the struggle for 
land and the struggle of widows.”” However, today the 
struggle of those “old ladies” must be more difficult than 
any. It would not be too much to devote an entire 
interview just to that question. 


Let me first of all tell who these “old ladies” are and 
provide an explanation. That is because some go on 
about “old ladies,” “old ladies,” but do not know who 
they are. “Old ladies” are those of the female sex who are 
over 25 but not yet 50, who have never married, never 
established a household, and have had no children. In 
developed countries an expression like [Kazakh] “old 
ladies” is altogether absent. Kazakh women fear gossip 
and remain in their inappropriate state. Today they 
cannot extricate themselves from their dilemma. My 
advice is as follows: let us get a child or so from them all. 
This “severe” advice may seem a little coarse to others 
but life proves that it is correct. Is not becoming a 
mother and loving a child better than living alone? When 
we realize that most of today’s “old ladies” are office 
workers, [we know that] they live in front of people. For 
that reason, they fear malicious words. In my opinion, it 
is criminal for them to waste their lives because people 
gossip. There are at present 110,000 ‘old ladies” among 
the Kazakhs and if they had only one-two children this 
would bring a generation of 220,000 into the world. Just 
like the proverb: “a voracious horse is no good horse,” to 
be called an “old lady” is no honor for a woman. The 
words of the people are one thing, the laws of life are 
another. There is no need to issue a special law on the 
taking of two wives. It would be proper if this question 
were decided with the participation of the mosque. All 
we have to do is to drop Article 208 of the “Law on 
Marriage and the Family.” It is stated there that taking 
two wives is forbidden. According to my research, no 
one has been brought to trial on the basis of that law 
since the war; that is to say, this law is entirely ineffec- 
tive. Thus we must drop a dead law which no longer 
functions. After that, as the Russians say, “we can do 
anything which is not forbidden.” 
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I know that some people do not agree with my views on 
“old ladies.” That is to be expected. Everyone will not 
agree with every suggestion that is made. There will be 
proponents and opponents of every innovation. That is 
life. I know well that when I first made this suggestion 
that there would be opposition and that my opponents 
would primarily be those women supporting a false 
emancipation who are literate and who think themselves 
equal to their husbands (some times even superior). 
Moreover, they indeed came out against me and we were 
unable to cast light on this vital question. Only when this 
has been done can we cautiously approach this question 
as impartially possible and in a serious manner. It would 
be proper for us to look at the issue in such a way that no 
one is insulted and no one’s feelings are hurt. 


Those in favor of polygamy, in order to back up their 
position, make the point that Kazakhs formerly prac- 
ticed polygamy and that this ancestral custom must be 
renewed. I am a supporter of limited polygamy but have 
no desire to present deceptive evidence in support of my 
views. As shown by the 1897 census, only three-four 
percent of the Kazakh men of the time had two wives 
and those with three wives were one in a thousand. Thus, 
if our women who have remained unmarried become 
second wives to around four-five percent of all Kazakh 
men, the problem would thereby gradually be solved. 


[Qurmanqulqyzy] It would seem as if another of the 
ideas which you have advanced, your thoughts on recog- 
nizing mothers of large families, has found expression in 
the presidential edict on this topic. Thus you are making 
plans for the carrying out of your suggestions related to 
the presidential edict. “When will the day arise when the 
appropriate mothers get “golden prizes” and “silver 
prizes?” In honoring these mothers will only the number 
of children brought into the world be considered or will 
there be other measures as well? 


[Tatimov] Indeed, | am making plans. It will not be long 
until such prizes are awarded. Competitions for these 
gold and silver prize honors are being announced. Nom- 
inations are being reviewed but no selections have been 
made. 


The golden prize will be given to mothers who have 
borne and raised eight or more children. In my view, the 
level should be reduced to seven since the number of 
mothers with large families is on the decline and the 
number seven is a lucky number for the Kazakhs. The 
words “sufficient” [zhettik] and “adequacy” [zhetistik] 
have come from the word for seven [zheti] and the ideas 
of offering seven of something, of preparing seven cakes 
have arisen from that superstition. 


The silver prize will be given to distinguished mothers 
who have raised five or more children. However, I have 
expressed the view that mothers with three children or 
more should also be included among the ranks of those 
with large families. Likewise, I have offered the sugges- 
tion that if there are distinguished mothers who raise and 
educate still more children, the president himself, or the 
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premier, or the governor of the appropriate oblast or 
rayon should award them a special prize. 


To be sure mothers who have borne many children, but 
who have not educated them properly or even aban- 
doned them will not receive such honors. Far from it! 


[Qurmanqulqyzy] Mr. Tatimov, please do not hold it 
against me if I seem disrespectful and ask a question that 
is too direct. You, to be sure, are one of those interested 
in the growth of you country and in this regard have 
come out against artificial abortion. However, who 
knows better than women the soul and circumstances of 
women? For example, if a husband’s income is inade- 
quate to raise and educate five-six children, who gains 
from the bearing of children who crowd together for a 
miserablé hand-to-mouth existence. In addition, an era 
of total destitution such as the present and the ecological 
environment are having a considerable negative impact 
upon the health of mothers. Every other pregnant 
women is anemic. It is well known that women with this 
disease do not bear healthy children. Thus, it would 
seem appropriate that the decision in this area to have 
children or limit a family belong to the family, and to 
women themselves. 


[Tatimov] Indeed, I am opposed to abortion. You are 
correct. The decision to limit or not limit the number of 
children is something which concerns husband and wife 
equally. First the woman and then the man. Many women 
do not take into consideration their husband’s views on 
this question. This is the reason for the increase in the 
number of abortions and the use of the loop. The man 
must also participate in determining family sizes. I think 
that it would be appropriate in the future to introduce a 
law that married women must have their husband’s per- 
mission to get an abortion or to have a loop installed. In 
particular, smart women too often think of their own 
concerns and are having a negative influence on our 
demographics. To give numbers, whereas 204,000 
Kazakhs were born in Kazakhstan in 1992, during the 
same year 100,000 abortions were performed in the 
republic, 50,000 loops were installed, and various other 
things were done to prevent the birth of children. As a 
result, more than half of the children brought to life by 
Kazakh women, some 250,000, were eliminated. The 
number of children who could have been born but were not 
born exceeded the number of children born. We are not 
saying that families should not be limited. Each mother 
should be concerned about her health. However, the fact 
that 300,000 children of Kazakh women capable of bearing 
children were voluntarily suffocated and rejected makes 
my insides seethe. Is that Islam? This leaves aside human- 
itarian considerations. 


Last year 47,000 Kazakhs died. Some 300,000 children 
were born, and, even with the death of 55,000, our 
people could have gained not 157,000, but 245,000. We, 
we ourselves, thus extinguished a substantial 88,000 of 
our natural increase. 
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There are the lamentations “Black Old Woman,” “Black 
Old Man.” “Black Child.” Leaving their sorrow alone, 
who is expressing sorrow for the child never born and 
who feels the loss? There is no artist to produce a song 
about this or to write words. The greatest of sorrows is 
the sorrow of the unborn child. I miss them, although I 
am only a demographer... 


My words to my daughter-in-law were when she had had 
a child and was in difficulty because of it: My Kazakh it 
is said, each chila has its own fate. There is a Kazakh folk 
saying: “if one extra lamb is born, there will be one more 
plot of grass.” 


I] am against limiting families with the excuse that as the 
market place has gained so much power we cannot 
support them. Let me consider each child separately. 


The first child is always born for the father and replaces 
him. The second child is born to replace the mother. The 
third child is born to compensate for deficiencies. The 
fourth child is necessary for demographic law, for 
growth. If the fifth child comes to life, it does so for the 
people. The sixth child is for the fatherland, for the 
flourishing of our sovereign country. The seventh child, 
that is an honored number, and words which fulfill the 
desires of Heaven. When the eighth child is born, the 
spirits are satisfied. When the ninth child is born it 
satisfies the Muslim Religion, the will of Allah. If you say 
that we are nine children in our home, then your mother 
and father, Aqqaysha and Qurmanqul, are persons who 
have satisfied the will of Heaven in the blue sky, of the 
spirits of the dark earth, and of Allah, the only God. I 
would like to say thanks and express my satisfaction to 
your mother in particular and thereafter to your father 
for increasing and making flourish the numbers of the 
Kazakhs. 


As for anemia, this disease is due to dietary and vitamin 
deficiencies. For that reason, slaughter a sheep and give 
it to a woman who has just given birth, just as [one does] 
before she gives birth, as a galzha [special food for 
pregnant women]. It would be appropriate if the place 
where she works, or if she does not work, the place her 
husband works, or the kolkhoz or sovkhoz where the 
family lives were to provide it. I think this is something 
for local governors to think about.!.. 


[Qurmanqulqyzy]} Let us return to the question of “old 
ladies” discussed above. There are many unmarried 
men. In my view, it would seem proper for this issue to 
find its own proper solution without some special state 
policy. What new facts and suggestions do you have to 
offer about this? 


[Tatimov] Some have complained that I talk a lot about 
the problem of “old ladies.” There are lots of old 
bachelors, why not pick on them? The reason is that 
women are the fundamental demographic support. It 1s 
they who increase or decrease the number of people. For 
demography, if a man remains unmarried, “with no 
shame at the words of greatness,” if he is impotent, this 
means nothing since another man will take his place. 
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However, if a woman does not marry, or remains sterile, 
or dies, another woman cannot replace her. The position 
of every woman is special in demographics. If a man 
dies, this is just one minus for demography. However, 
when a woman leaves the world, we must produce 
several minuses. If the woman is young, this means that 
four children, 12 grandchildren (at three each) from the 
children, 24 great-grandchildren from the grandchildren 
(at two each) will not be born. For this reason, in 
demography the problem of 110,000 “old ladies”’ is more 
of a problem than 44,000 old bachelors! 


The reason for the increase in the number of old bache- 
lors is the worsening of ecological conditions in the 
republic. Some of the children being born in the envi- 
ronmental disaster areas suffer from impotency. 


When we spoke of “old bachelors,” we refer to males 
who have never married between the ages of 30 and 55. 


Recently, I collected statistics throughout the republic on 
those assaulting [and killing] one another. Looking at 
this information, it was primarily men who assaulted 
[and killed] one another. Their numbers were three times 
more than the women. I wondered if the increase in the 
number of people killing each other was due to impo- 
tence. This is only a hypothesis. We must look at the 
question more deeply. Among women there are also 
“uninterested women” (frigid women), that is women 
who are not interested in men. However, they do not kill 
each other for that reason. However, impotency is a great 
grief for men. 


I have stated above that “old ladies” cannot get out of 
their difficulty on their own, but I repeat that, in addi- 
tion to the state, the mosque should become involved in 
this question. However, our mosques still take a mis- 
taken view of them. I call this their social “impotency.” 


[Qurmanqulqyzy] Mr. Tatimov, are there questions 
which concern you more than others just now as a person 
who loves his country? 


{Tatimov] Tomorrow I will leave on a trip to Koshetaw. 
My purpose in going there is to carry out preparatory 
work for transferring there the Migration Department 
established under the Ministry of Labor. The reason, as 
I have already stated, is that the northern oblasts are still 
weak demographically. For that reason we have decided 
to move this department to Kokshetaw with the aim of 
preventing such manifestations as separatism, harming 
our young nation as we change the ethno-demographic 
shape of the oblasts. After that I will be in that city to 
carry out public opinion research on moving the capital 
to Aqmola. As a member of the National Kenges on State 
Policy, and as a specialist in demographic science, I will 
be very much involved with making specific suggestions. 


{Qurmanqulqyzy] Thank you! 
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Kazakh Marriage Patterns Described 
944K0299A Almaty ANA TILI in Kazakh 21 Oct 93 p 4 


[Article by Abdwali Qaraghululy: “‘Marriage and 
Weddings”’} 


[Text] It is well known that, since the past year of the 
monkey, there has been considerable discussion on the 
occasion of the marriage ceremonies taking place every- 
where, about religious marriage, weddings, mixed mar- 
riage, and religious training. 


Articles such as ““Regular Religious Propaganda’”’, “‘How 
Can We Be Muslims if We Neither Know nor Practice 
the 40 Duties of a Muslim?”, and “Wedding Night” have 
been published in the press, and there has been news on 
television and radio on the construction of mosques, 
appearances before Muslim judges, and the like. A 
Kazakh translation of the teachings of the Koran has 
appeared in the national weekly SHALQAR, and mate- 
rials have been provided about the Sharyat, fasting, and 
prayer. Last September SHALQAR familiazized its 
readers with teachings suggested by the ambassador of 
the Islamic Republic of Iran on the theme of “the 
Prophet Muhammad.” 


From what has been said, we see that we are carrying out 
the foundations of religious measures. However, it is 
clear that these things will not satisfy the masses of the 
people, which have had their ties with religion severed 
for 70 years, and which have remained uninformed. In 
this connection there are not a few suggestions and 
public needs. We hope that they will, in any case, gain 
the attention of the appropriate religious authorities and 
the information media. 


We will touch, to the best of our abilities, on only one of 
these questions, the marriage question, and share our 
thoughts. 


On Marriage and Setting Up a Household 


Marriage is the custom whereby men and women, having 
become husband and wife, live jointly in one household. 
It is clear to all that marriage is no “art” created by the 
mind but something natural. If there were no marvelous 
manifestations of developments of this sort, the contin- 
uation of the generations would fail and human posterity 
would not have grown and prospered as it has at present. 
In simple words we can all understand, the vital meaning 
and valued characteristics of marriage for the life of 
society in general are an expression of this. However, this 
is not to say that marriage of men and women is an 
outstanding condition for life, one that is completely 
unequaled. 


Long betrothals and the dispatching of girls for marriage 
and the marrying off of sons have enjoyed particular 
importance in the life of our people. Parents have been 
overjoyed that “my son has established a nest, my 
daughter has found a home,” “the two of them have 
become a couple,” “‘my family has expanded,” and have 


thanked God. Thus a line has been forged to two young 
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people, who have become man and wife and will be 
happy the rest of their lives. This day is one of the 
happiest days for them; one that they should never 
forget. According to the customs of a life that has been 
established by our ancestors and approved by religion, a 
mullah carries out the marriage ceremony at weddings. 
He provides the blessed marriage water for the bride and 
groom to drink. He reminds the couple of the fact that 
they are taking the first steps on the threshold of a greater 
life. He gives them advice on how to establish a proper 
life and makes known his good wishes. 


On Mixed Marriage 


Mixed marriage is a fact of life that has existed since 
ancient times and continues to exist. Even if there is no 
special written literature about this, we read about it in 
historical documents, in travel accounts, in histories, 
and stories. It takes place under various circumstances. 
It is a major topic in and of itself. 


However, it is well known that our broad-minded and 
hospitable people experienced grief during the last three 
centuries while in the fetters of the white Tsarist and red 
imperialism, that Kazakhstan has changed from being a 
nation into a unique multiethnic republic. People of 
foreign nationalities with different languages and dif- 
ferent religions have flowed in, spread out, taken over 
the administrative organs and the leading economic and 
cultural sectors, and strengthened the intermixing going 
on in daily life. Thus the necessary precondition for an 
increase in the number of mixed marriages arose. 


All in all, in social life there are distinct forms of 
marriage and characteristics peculiar to each. To sepa- 
rate them out, it would be suitable to divide marriages 
into three groups. Let us do so. 


Group One 


In marriages whereby the sons and daughters of Turkic 
brothers such as Kazakhs, Uzbeks, Kyrgyz, Uighyr, 
Tatar, and Bashqurt, which have related languages and 
the same religion, join with one another, there are 
absolutely no conflicts from an ethnic or a religious 
standpoint. We must always approve and support this 
kind of marriage. 


Group Two 


Until the Soviet era only a few men were married to 
women of other nationalities, religion, and language 
among the Kazakhs. However, women who in this way 
went off to get married had to make known their 
willingness by special agreement to accept the Muslim 
religion, learn the Kazakh language, and utilize Kazakh 
customs and traditions in their daily life, and only when 
they had given consent would the mullah marry them 
and they would become man and wife legally. 


Let me give several examples to prove what I am saying. 
The story of how a Russian girl Mariya Yegorovna 
Rykina (1887-1950) fell in love with a young Kazakh 
man named Duysen and went off to marry him is known 
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to the entire Kazakh people. One out of every two knows 
the song “Dudaray” she produced and dedicated to 
Duysen. It is performed at feasts, on stage, and heard on 
television and radio. The famous aqyn Qalizhan Bek- 
khozhin has written a poem “‘Mariyam Zaghorqyzy” and 
there is an opera called “‘Dudaray.” 


Mariya, who accepted without hesitation the requests and 
suggestions of Duysen, even though she was, in her words, 
“by nature Russian,” became a Muslim; wore a kimeshek 
just like a Kazakh woman; spoke Kazakh her whole life; and 
had to become Kazakh by choice. We take this as a suitable 
example for praising mixed marriages. 


The wife of Akhmet Baytursynuly, the beloved figure of 
the Kazakh people, great scientist, famous aqyn and 
great social activist was from the Russian nationality and 
was even years younger than him. When she was married 
in the mosque, she called herself Badrisafa Mukhamed- 
Sadyqqyzy in the Muslim manner. According to what 
Akhmet’s daughter Sholpan said, she knew Kazakh very 
well, wore a white embroidered scarf on her head, wore 
long fluttering skirts, and never mentioned the name of 
her husband, calling him “tore.”” The two lived a good 
life together, bore the difficulties together, and together 
reaped the fruits of their fate. 


We should notice the following lines (author Gharifolla 
Qabdolqayyruly) of a picture called “Akhmet’s [junior] 
Wife” published in the paper ANA TILI (No 26, 1991). 
One of the village elders accompanying Akhmet and 
Badrisafa on a trip to the Torghay is supposed to have 
said: ““How can you be Kazakh? If you were Kazakh, how 
could you marry a heathen?” Without hesitation Akhmet 
argued: 


I was pleased that Aleksandra Ivanova over there 
adapted her fate to mine. If one Kazakh converts one 
heathen to Islam, it resounds to the honor of 10. 


If this image seems worthy of joking about, it expresses 
the very truth. Let us draw the conclusion from this that 
if people of two nationalities love each other completely 
and truly, and, if they know how to keep their marriage 
strong, it is altogether possible that mixed marriages may 
be a good thing. 


Another example. On the eve of the 1917 October 
Revolution, a Kazakh village intellectual named Yermek 
Qulyshuly, who had learned in the old way in Aktobe 
Oblast, married a Russian woman named Mariya. She 
received the Islamic religion in a Tatar mosque, fulfilled 
the promises she gave there, learned the Kazakh lan- 
guage very well in only a year, and, dressing like a village 
woman, gave a Muslim blessing before eating and 
cooking food. During the next year at the beginning, 
middle, and end of the month of fasting, she kept her fast 
for three days, called herself ““Kazakh” in the village 
council registry, and became a regular Kazakh woman, 
an honest, open-minded lady. 


To summarize, such were the special characteristics of 
mixed marriages which took place before the Soviet era 
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and which we have heard about from the mouths of the 
people and seen in detail with our own eyes. We must 
give such marriages the appropriate approval. Such 
marriages conform to our national goals and interests 
and cause no harm to our language, our religion, and our 
way of life. Today’s young people should learn from 
them. 


Group Three 


The harmfulness of this came into being after the 
October Revolution, year of the snake. We do not think 
that everything about it was poison. We are against the 
continual droning to the effect that “the Kazakh people 
live on the broad steppe, that Kazakh women and men 
have equality.”” One may be a little disturbed by what I 
say, but we have obtained nothing good from this. 
Likewise, an ax has assaulted the roots of our religion. 
We have been deprived of our status as Muslims. 
Mosques have been closed. The Koran has been burned. 
Mullahs, qazhis, and ishans have been persecuted. 
Muslim rituals such as marriage and the circumcision of 
children have been prohibited. Use of our mother tongue 
has contracted and the Russian language, praised as “‘the 
language of joy,” has taken the place of honor. In 
addition there is the scourge of drink. 


As a result of such a policy of exhaustion and destruc- 
tion, our spirits have begun to be destroyed, and ill- 
breeding, vulgarity, and anarchy have gained ground in 
our life. Among our stirred-up young people and empty- 
headed adults given to deception, meeting girls on the 
dance floor, at bars, and quick sex called “friendship” is 
becoming common. The “easily seducible,” who have 
“forgotten” shame in the heat of the moment, have 
appeared. Since they know nothing about one another, 
and are not discriminating, they marry in a hurry. Such 
relations of husbands and wives cannot last. In most 
cases they can only end in divorce. 


Hitherto mixed marriages were few and far between 
among Kazakhs, and, when they did take place, they 
were, as indicated above, carried out by special agree- 
ment. Today, on the other hand, the relations of husband 
and wife are regarded very easily, and those marrying 
without thinking of the past, the present, or the future 
number in the hundreds and thousands. 


According to official information, 7.5 percent of all 
males marrying in our republic marry women of other 
nationalities and 7.2 percent of women marry men of 
other nationalities. In fact, the Russian language is 
spoken in most of these mixed marriages. Such mar- 
riages are more common among Kazakhs than among 
our kinsmen such as Uzbeks, Kyrgyz, or Turkmen. We 
cannot say that this is a good sign. While their sons and 
daughters, grandchildren, and great-grandchildren 
remain “Kazakh” on paper, in most cases (especially 
when the mothers are Slavs) there is no disputing the fact 
that they have changed their ethnic nature and character. 
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We cannot view this in an unconcerned manner. We 
must support those who have fallen, extend a hand and 
aid those who have become lost. 


In conclusion, our independent Republic of Kazakhstan 
is a young country. While the most fundamental duty of 
our people today is to take the bridles of our republic in 
hand, strengthen the foundations, and, while developing 
the economy and culture as rapidly as possible, become 
rich and cultured, it is clear that those who will carry on 
are today’s younger generation. For this reason, we must 
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aim at making them citizens with lofty social sensitivi- 
ties, citizens who are well founded and who will not 
reject the hallowed ways of their progenitors, citizens 
who are hardy with pure Kazakh souls, and strive to 
educate them in this spirit. The Islamic religion, with its 
humanitarian, beneficial teaching, will save them from 
criminal acts. However, we believe that the Islamic 
cultural centers, which have begun with the construction 
of houses of religion, mosques, will add their own 
contributions to this worthy goal and we hope that in this 
way God will provide for us all. 
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